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- ANNE ’SEVERN 
AND THE FIELDINGS 


I 

CHILDREN 


Anne Severn had c^me again to the Fieldings, ’ Thi§, 
time it was because her mother was dead. 

She hadn't been in the house five minutes before 
she asked Where’s Jerrold ? ” 

Fancy,” they said, ” her remembering,” ’ 

And Jerrold had put his head in at ^e door-^W^ ' 
gone out ^again when he saw her there in her black 
brock) and somehow she had.hnown he was afraid 
to come in because her mother was dead. 

Her father had brought her to Wyck-on-the-Hill. 
that morning, the day after the funeral. He woi4d 
leave her there when he went back to India. 

She was walking now down the lawn between, theT^ 
two tall men. They were taking her to the pond at 
the bottom where the goldfish were. It was Jerrold’s 
father who held her hand and talked to her. He had 
a nice brown face marked with a lot of little hne smiling 
strokes, and his eyes were quick and kind, 

” You remember the goldfish, Anne ? ” 

” I remember everything.” ’ ^ 

She hadl>een,;Such a little girl before, and they said 
she had forgottm. 

But she remembered so well that Mie always thought 
of Mr^ Fielding Jerrold^^ father She refiii^bered 
the pond and the goldj^sh. Jerrold hdd her so 
that she shouldn’t ttufible in. She re:^|D^l||be^ the 
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big grey and ydlow house with its nine bdl-topped 
gables ; and the lawn, shut in by clipped yew hedges, 
&en spreading downwards, like a fan, from ^e last 
green terrace where the two enormous peacocks stood, 
carved out of the yew. 

Where it lay dat and still under the green wall she 
saw the tennis court. Jerrold was there, knocking 
balls over the net to please little Colin. She could 
see him ding back his head and laugh as Colin ran 
stumbling, waving his racquet before him like a stiff 
dag. She heard Colin squeal with excitement as the 
l^ls dew out of his reach. 

'■Her father was talking about her. His voice was 
sharp and anxious. 

I don*t know how she’ll get on with your boys.” 
(He always talked about Anne as if she wasn’t there.) 
“ Ten's an awkward age. She's too old for Colin and 
too young for Eliot and Jerrold.” 

She knew their ages. Colin was only seven. Eliot, 
the clever one, was very big ; he was dfteen. Jerrold 
thirteen. 

She heard Jerrold's father answering in his quiet 
voice. 

” You needn’t worry. Jerry’ll look after Anne all 
right.” 

” And Adeline.” 

” Oh, yes, of course, Adeline.” (Only somehow he 
made it sound as if she wouldn’t.) 

Ad^e was Mrs. Fielding, Jerrold’s mother. 

Anne wanted to get away from the quiet, serious 
'.men and play with Jerrold ; but their idea seemed to 
be that it was too soon. Too soon after the funeral. 
It would be all right to go quietly and lock at the 
golddi ^; but no, not to play. When she thought of 
her d^d mother she was afraid to teU them that she 
^n’t Want to go and look at the ^Idfish. It was as 
' if she knetif’something sad waited fmr her by the 
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pond at tbe bottom. She would be safer over there 
where Jerrold was laughing and shouting. She would 
play mth him and he wouldn't be afraid. 

The day felt like a Sunday, quiet, quiet, except for 
the noise of Jerrold’s laughter. Strange and exciting, 
his boy's voice rang through her sadness; it made her 
turn her head again and again to look after him; it 
called to her to forget and play. 

Little slim brown minnows darted backwards and 
forwards under the olive green water of the pond. And 
every now and then the fat goldfish came nosing alcuig, 
orange, with silver patches, shining, making the water 
light round them, stiff mouths wide open. When th^ 
bobbed up, small bubbles broke from them and 
sparkled and went out. 

Anne remembered the goldfish; but soniehow they 
were not so fascinating as they used to be. 

A queer plant grew on the rock border of the pond. 
Green, fieshy stems, with blunt spikes all over them. 
Each carried a tiny gold star at its tip. Thick, cold 
juice would come out of it if you ‘ squeezed it. She 
thought it would smell like lavender. 

It had a name. She tried to think of it. 

Stone-crop. Stone-crop. Suddenly she remembered. 

Her mother stood witJi her by the pond, dark and 
white and slender. Anne held out her hands smeared 
with the crushed flesh of the stone-crop; her mother 
stooped and wiped them with her pocket-handkerchief, 
and there was a smell of lavender. The goldfish went 
swimming by in the olive-green water. 

Anne's sa^ess came over her again; sadness so , 
heavy that it kept her from crying; sadness that' 
mtshed her breast and mad^e her throat ache. 

They wait back up the lawn, quietly, and the day felt 
more and more like Sunday, or l&e—hke a funeral day. 

** She's very silent, this small daughter of yours,'* 
Mr. Fidding said. ^ 
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** Yes,” said Mr. Severn. 

His voice catne with a stiff jerk, as if it choked him 
He remembered, too. 


• « 
u 

The grey and yellow flagstones of the terrace were 
hot under your feet, 

Jerrold’s mother lay out there on a pile of cushions, 
in the sun. She was very large and very beautiful. 
She lay on her side, heaved up on one elbow. Under 
her thin white gown you could see the big lines of her 
shoulder and hip, and of her long full tb^h, tapering 
to the knee. 

Anne crouched beside her, uncomfortably, holding 
her little body away from the great warm mass among 
the cushions. 

Mrs. Fielding was aware of this shrinking. She put 
out her arm and drew Anne to her side again. 

” Lean back,” she said. ” Close. Closer.” 

And Anne would lean dose, politely, for a minute, 
and then stiffen and shrink away again when the soft 
arm slackened. 

Eliot Fielding (the clever one) lay on his stomach, 
stretched out across the terrace. He leaned over a 
book : Animal Biology, He was absorbed in a diagram 
of a rabbit’s heart and took no notice of his mother or 
of Anne. 

Anne had been at the Manor flve da3rs, and she had 
got used to Jerrold’s mother’s caresses. All but one. 
Every now and thai Mrs. Fielding’s hand would stray 
to iht back of Anne’s neck, where the short curls, 
black as her frock, sprang out in a thick bunch. The 
fingers stirred among the roots of Aime’s hair, smoking, 
stroking, lifting the bunch and letting it fall again. 
And whenever they did this Anne jerk^ hei^ head 
away and held it stiffly out of their reach. 

, She remembered how her mother’s finga:s, slender 
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and ailk-skinned and lov^, had done just that, and 
how their touch went thrilling through tne back of her 
neck, how it made her heart beat. Mrs. Fielding's 
fingers didn't thrill you, they were blunt and fum]>ling. 
Anne thought: " She's no business to touch me like 
that. No business to think she can do what Mother 
did." 

She was always doing it, always tr3dng to be a 
mother to her. Her father had told her she was going 
to try. And Anne wouldn't let her. She would not 
let her. 

'* Why do you move your head away, darling ? " 

Anne didn't answer. 

You used to love it. You used to come bending 
your funny little neck and turning first one ear and 
then the other. Like a little cat. And now you 
won't let me touch you." ^ 

" No. No. Not—like that." 

” Yes. Yes. Like this. You don't remember." 

" I do remember." 

She felt the blunt fingers bn her neck again and 
started up. The beautiful, wilful woman lay back 
on her cushions, smiling to herself. 

" You're a funny little thing, aren't Jrou ? " she 
said. 

Anne's eyes were glassed. She shook her head 
fiercely and spilled tears. 

Jerrold had come up on to the terrace. Colin trotted 
after him. They were looking at her. Eliot had 
raised his head fiom his book and was looking at her. 

" It is rotten of you, mater," he said, " to tease 
that kid." 

" I'm not teasing her. Really, Eliot, you do say 
things^-as if nobody but yourself ^d any sense. You 
can run away now, Anne darling." 

Anne stood staring, with wild animal eyes t^t saw 
no pkee to run to. ^ 
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It was JeiTold who saved her. 

** I say, would you like to see my new buck rabbit ? " 
Rather! 

He held out his hand and she ran off with him, along 
the terrace, down the steps at the comer and up the 
drive to the stable yard where the rabbits were. Colin 
followed headlong. 

And as she went Anne heard Eliot saying, I've 
sense enough to remember that her mother's dead," 

In his worst tempers there was always some fierce 
pity. 

iii 

Mrs. Fielding gathered herself together and rose, 
with dignity, still sriiiling. It was a smile of great 
sweetness, infinitely remote from all discussion. 

" It’s much too hot here," she said. " You might 
move the cushions down there under the beech-tree." 

That, Eliot put it to himself, was just her way of 
getting out of it. To Eliot the irritating thing about 
his mother was her dexterity in getting out. She 
never’lost her temper, and never replied to any serious 
criticism; she simply changed the subject, levying you 
with your disapproval on your hands. 

In this Eliot’s young subtlety misled him. Adeline 
Fielding's mind was not the clever, calculating thing 
that, at fifteen, he thought it. Her one simple idea 
was to be happy, and, as a means to that end, to have 
people happy about her. His father or Anne’s father 
could have told him that aU her ideas were simple as 
fedings and impromptu. Impulse moved her, one 
moment, to seize on the faithful, defiant little heart 
of Anne, the next, to get up out of the sun* Anne’s 
tears spoiled her bright world; but not for long. 
Coolness was now the important thing, not Anne and 
not Acme’s moth^. As for Eliot’s disapproS^, she 
was no!longer aware of it. ^ ^ 
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** Oh, to be cool, to be cool again I Thank you, my 
son/' 

Eliot had moved all the cushions down under the 
tree, scowling as he did it; for he knew that when his 
mother was really cool he would have to get up and 
move them all back again. 

With the perfect curve of a great supple animal, she 
turned and settled in her lair, under her tree. 

Presently, down the steps and across the lawn, 
Anne's father came towards her, grave, handsome, 
and alone. 

Handsome even after fifteen years of India. Hand¬ 
somer than when he was young. More distinguished. 
Eyes lighter in the sallowish bronze. She liked his 
lean, eager, deerhound's face, ready to start off, 
sniffing the trad. A little strained, leashed now, John's 
eagerness. But that was how he used to come to her, 
with that look of being ready, as if they could do things 
together. 

She had tried to find his youth in Anne's face; but 
Anne's blackness and whiteness were her mother’s; 
her little nose was still soft and vague; you couldn't 
tell what she would be like in five years' time. Still, 
there was something; the same strange quality; the, 
same forward-springing grace. 

Before he reached her, Adeline was smiling again. 
A smile of the delicate, instinctive mouth, of the blue 
eyes shining between curled lids, under dark eyebrows; 
of the innocent white nose; of the whole soft, milk- 
white face. .Even her sle^ dark hair smiled, diming. 
She was conscious of her power to make him come to 
her, to make herself felt through everything* even 
through his bereavement. 

The subtlb Eliot, looking over the terrace wall, 
observed he^ and thought, " The mater's jolly pl^iased 
VfiQk herself. I wonder why." 

* It struck Eliot also that a Omunissioner of Ambala 
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and a Member of the Legislative Council and a widower 
ought not to look like Mr. Severn. He was too livdy, 
too adventurous. 

He turned again to the enthralli^ page. "*Tbe 
student should lay open the thoracic cavity of the 
rabbit and dissect away the thymous gland and other 
tissues which hide the origin of the great vessels so 
as to display the heart, . . 

Yearp, the vet, would show him how to do that. 


iv 



His n^e’s Benjy. He's a butterfly iimut/' said 
Jerrold. 

The rabbit was quiet now. He sat in Anne's arms, 
couching, his forepaws laid on her breast. She 
stooped and kissed his soft nose that went in and out, 
puslung against her mouth, in a delicious palpitation. 
He was white, with black ears and a black oval at the 
root of his tail. Two wing-shaped patches went up 
from bis nose like a moustache. That was his butterfly 
shmt. 

“ He is sweet," she said. 

Colin said it after her in his shrill child's voice: 

He is sweet." Colin had a habit of repeating what 
you said. It was his way of joining in the conversation. 

He stretched up his hand and stroked Benjy, and 
Anne felt the rabbit's heart beat sharp and quick 
against her breast. A shiver went through Benjy's body. 

Anne kissed him again. Her heart sweUed and 
shook with maternal tenderness. 

" Why does he tremble so ? " 

" He's frightened. Don’t touch him, Col-Cd." 

Colin couldn’t see an animal without, wanting to 
stroke it. He put his hands in his podcets to keep 
thenr out of temptation. By the way Jerrold looked 
at him you saw how he loved him. 

About Colin there was something beautilul and 
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breakable. Dusk^white face; little tidy nose and 
mouth •; dark hair and eyes like ihe minnows swimming 
under the green water. But Jerrold’s face was strong; 
and he had funny eyes that made you keep on looking 
at him. They were blue. Not tiresomely blue, blue 
dH the time, like his mother’s; but secretly and 
surprisingly blue, a blue that dashed at you and hid 
again, moving queerly in the set squareness of his 
face, presenting at every turn a different Jerrold. 
He had a pleasing straight up and down nose, his 
one constant feature. The nostrils slanted slightly 
upwards, making shadows there. You got to know 
these things after watching him attentively. Anne 
loved his mouth best of all, cross one minute (only 
never with Colin), sweet the next, tilted at the comers, 
ready for his laughter. 

He stood close beside her in his white flannels, 
straight and slender. He was looking at her just as 
he looked at Colin. 

" Do you like him ? ” he said. 

Who ? Colin ? ” 

No. Benjy.” 

I lov$ him." 

I’ll give him to you if you’d like to have him,*’ 

** For my own ? To keep ? ’’ 

Rather.’’ 

" Don’t you want him ? *’ 

Yes. But I’d like you to have him.’’ 

" Oh, Jerrold.’’ 

She knew he was giving her Benjy because her 
mother was dead. 

" I’ve got the gx^ doe, and the fawn, and the 
Iqp-ear," he said. 

" Oh-^I shaU love him." 

" You mustn’t hold him too tight. And you must 
be careful not to touch his stomadi. If you squeeae 
him there he’ll die." 
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" Yes. If you squeeze his stomach bejl die/* Colin 
cried excitedly. 

** I’ll be ever so careful.” 

They put him down, and he ran violently round and 
round, drumming with his hind legs on the door of the 
shed, startling the does that couched, like cats, among 
the lettuce leaves and carrots. 

■ ** When the little rabbits come half of them will be 
jmum, because he’ll be their father.” 

« Oh-” 

For the first time since Friday week Anne was happy. 
She loved the rabbit, she loved little Colin. And more 
than anybody or an3dhing she loved Jerrold. 

Yet afterwards, in her bed in the night nursery, when 
she thought of her dead mother, she lay awake cr 3 dng; 
quietly, so that nobody could hear. 

•t 

V 

It was Robert Fielding’s birthday. Anne was to 
dine late that evening, sitting beside him. He said 
diat was his birthday treat. 

Anne had made him a pen-wiper of green doth with 
a large blue bead in the middle for a knob. He was 
going to keep it for ever. He had no candles on his 
birthday cake at tea, because there would have been 
too many. 

The big hall of the Manor was furnished like a room. 
The wide oak staircase came down into it frdm a 
gallery that went all round. They were waiting diere 
for Mrs. Fielding, who was always a little late. That 
made you keep on thinking a^ut her. They ware 
thinking about her now. 

XJp fiiere a door opened and shut. Something 
movm along the gallery like a large light, and Mrs. 
lading came down the stairs, slowly, prdongi^ her 
effect. She was dressed in her old pearl-white gown. 
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A tope ol pearls went round her neck and hung between 
her j^easts. Roll above roll ol hair jutted out at thb 
bade of her head; across it, the foremost curl rose 
like a comb, shining. Her eyes, intensely blue in her 
milk-white face, sparkled between two dark wings of 
hair. Her mouth smiled its enchanting and enchanted 
smile. She was aware that her husband and John 
watched her from stair to stair; she was aware of 
their men's eyes, darkening. Then suddenly she was 
aware of John’s daughter. 

Anne was coming towards her across the hall, drawn 
by the magic, by the eyes, by the sweet flower smell 
that drifted. (Not lavender, not lavender.) She 
stood at the foot of the staircase looking up» The 
heavenly thing swept down to her and she broke into 
a cry. 

" Oh, you're beautiful. You're beautiful." * 

Mrs. Fielding stopped her progress. ^ 

" So are you, you little darling." 

She stooped quickly and kissed her, holding her tight 
to her breast, crushed down into the bed of the flower 
scent, Anne gave herself up, caught by the sweetness 
and the beauty. 

" You rogue," said Adeline. " At last I’ve got 
you." 

She couldn't bear to be repulsed, to have anything 
about her, even a cat or a dog, that had not surrendered. 

vi 

Every evening* soon after Colin's Nanna had tucked 
Anne up in her bed and left her, the door of the night 
nursery would open, letting a light in. When Anne 
saw the light coming she shut her eyes and burrowed 
under the blankets; she knew it was Atmtiie Adeline 
tryin|; to be a mother to her. (You called thent 
Aunt^ Adeline ^d Unde Robert to please them, 
though they weren't relations.) 
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Evezy night she would hear Anutt Adeline’s feet oii 
the floor and her candle clattering on the chest of 
drawers, she would feel her hands drawing back the 
blankets and her face bending down over her. The 
mouth would brush her forehead. And ^e would lie 
stifl and still, keeping her eyes tight shut. 

To-night she heard voices at the door and somebody 
else’s feet going tip-toe behind Aunt Adeline’s. Some¬ 
body else whispered “ She’s asleep.” That was 
Jerrold. Jerrold. She felt him standing beside his 
mother, looking at her, and her eyelids fluttered; but 
she lay still. 

** She isn’t asleep at all,” said Aunt Adeline. ” She’s 
shamming, the little monkey.” 

Jerrold thought he knew why. He turned into the 
old nursery that was the schoolroom now, and found 
Eliot there, examining a fly’s leg under his microscope. 
It was Eliot that he wanted. 

” I say, you know, mum’s making a jolly big mistake 
about that kid. Tr3dng to go on as if she was Anne’s 
mother. You can see it makes her sick. It would me, 
if my mother was dead.” 

Ehot looked as if he wasn’t listening, absorbed in 
his fly’s leg. 

Somebody’s got to tell her.” 

” Are you going to,” said Eliot, ” or shall I ? ” 
Neither. I shall get dad to. He’ll do it best.” 


Robert Fidding didn’t do it all at once. He put it 
oft till Adeline gave him his <^ance. He had found 
her alone in the library and she had begun it. 

*' Robert, I don’t know what to do about that 
child.” 

Which child ? ” 

^'.Anne. She's been here five weeks, and I’ve done 
^ve^ything I know, and die hasn’t shown me a scrap 
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ol affection^ It^s pretty hard if Tm to house and 
feed the little thing and look after her like a mother 
and get nothing. Nothing but half a cold little face 
to kbs night and morning. It isn’t good enough.” 

** For Aine ? ” 

” For me, my dear. Trying to be a mother to 
somebody else’s child who doesn’t love you, and isn’t 
going to love you.” 

” Don’t try then.” 

** Don’t try ? ” 

” Don't try and be a mother to her. That’s what 
Anne doesn’t like.” 

They had got as far as that when John Severn 
stood in the doorway. He was retreating before 
their appearance of communion when she called him 
back. 

” Don’t go, John. We want you. Here’s Robert 
telling me not to be a mother to Anne.” 

” And h^e’s Adeline worrying because she thinks 
Anne isn’t going to love her.” 

Severn sat down, considering it. 

” It takes time,” he said. 

She looked at him, smiling under lowered brows. 

” Time to love me ? ” 

” Time for Anne to love you. She—she's so 
desperately faithful.” 

The dressing-bell clanged from the belfry. Robert 
left them to finish a discussion that he found 
embarrassing. 

I said I'd try to be a mother to her. I have tried, 
John ; but the little thing won't let me.” 

"'Don't try too hard. Robert's right. Don’t— 
don’t be a mother to her.^' 

What am I to be ? ” 

" Oh, anything you like. A presence. A heavenly 
apparition. An impossible ideal. Anything but that." 

" Do you think ^e's going to h<dd out for ever ? " 
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Ofi 3 y»a^aiiist that. As long 'she remembers. 
It iputs her off.*' 

,She doesn't object to Robert wing a father to her.” 

, ** No. Because he’s a better fa&er than I am; 
and she knows it.” 

Adeline flushed. She understood the implica¬ 
tion and was hurt, unreasonably. He saw her 
unreasonableness and her pain. 

'*"My dear Adeline, Anne's mother will always be 
Anne's mother. I was never an 3 where beside Alice. 
I've had to choose between the Government of India 
and my daughter. You'll observe that I don't try 
to be a father to Anne; and that, in consequence, 
Anne likes me. But she’ll love Robert.” 

“ And ' like ' me ? If I don't try.” 

“ Give her time. Give her time.” 

He rose, smiling down at her. 

” You think I'm unreasonable ? ” 

” The least bit in the world. For the moment.” 

” My dear John, if I didn't love your little girl I 
wouldn’t care.” 

” Love her. Love her. She’ll love you too, in her 
rum way. She’s fighting you now. She wouldn’t 
fight if she didn’t feel she was beaten. Nobody could 
hold out against you long.” 

She looked at the clock. 

“ Heavens ! I must go and dress.” 

She thought: ** He didn’t hold out against me, 
poor dear, five minutes. I suppose he'll always 
remember that I jilted him for Robert.” 

And now he wanted her to see that if Anne's mother 
would be always Anne’s mother, his wife would be 
always his wife. Was he desperately faithful, too ? 
Always ? 

How could he have been ? It was characteristic of 
iUice Severn that when she had to choose between her 
husband and her daughter she had chosen Anne. It 
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was characteristic' qI John that when he had to dboose 
between his wife his Government, he had not 
chc^n Alice. He must have had adventures out in 
India, conducted with the discretion becoming in a 
Commissioner and a Member of the Legislative Council, 
but adventures. Perhaps he was going back to one 
of them. 

Severn dressed hastily and went into the schoolroom 
where Anne sat reading in her solitary hour between 
supper-time and bed-time. He took her on his knee, 
and she snuggled there, rubbing her head against his 
shoulder. He thought of Adeline, teasing, teasing 
for the child's caresses, and every time repiilsed. 

** Anne," he said, don't you think you can love 
Auntie Adeline ? " 

Anne straightened herself. She looked at him with 
candid eyes. “ I don’t know, daddy, really, if I 
can.” 


Can’t you love her a little ? ” 

“ I—I would, if she wouldn't try^-” 

« Tiy J .. 

** To do like mummy did.” 

Robert was right. He knew it, but he. wanted to 
be sure. 

Anne went on. ” It's no use, you see, her tr3dng. 
It only makes me think of mummy more.” 

” Don’t you want to think of her ? ” 

** Yes. But I want to think by myself, and Auntie 
Addine keeps on getting in the way.” 

" Still, she’s avSuIly kind to you, isn't she ? ” 
Awfully.” 

” And you mustn’t hurt her feelings.” 

** Have I ? I didn’t mean to.” 

” You wouldn’t if you loved her.” 

” You haven’t ever hurt her feelings, have you, 
daddy ? ” 

”N6.” 
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•' WeU, you see, it’s because I ke^n 
muiZr I want her back-I want her so awfully. 

** I know, Anne, I know. ^ , i * 

Anne’s mind burrowed under, tummg on its tracks, 

coming out suddaily. a^aa^, ’>»» 

" Do you love Auntie Adeline, daddy ? , 

. It terrible, but he owned that he had brought 

it <Hi himself. , . 

I can’t say. I've known her such a long time, 

before you were bom.” 

“ Before you married mummy ? 

** Ygs.” 

Well, won’t it do if I love Unde Robert and Eliot 

and Colin ? And Jerrold ? ” 

That night he said to Adehne, I know who 11 take 

my place when I’m gone.” 

** Who ? Robert ? ” 

” No: Jerrold.” , 

In another week he had sailed for India and 

Ambala. 

viii 

Jerrold was brave. r^^rAA 

men Colin upset the schoolroom l^p jOTOld 

wrapped it in the table-doth and threwnt out 
^dow just in time. He put the diw on My, 
the sheep-dog, when he went mad 
everybody. It seemed odd that Jerrold should be 

A minute ago he had been happy, roliixg ^d 
over on the grass, shouting with laughter wMe Sandy, 

the Aberdeen, jumped on h^ 

pjippy*s growl and biting the balled fists that pu^ed 

* They were all out on the lawn. Anne waited J erry 
to get up and tske her into Wyck, to buy dioc<mtes. 

Every time Jerrold laughed his mother laughed too, 
a throatvi girli^ 
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^ ** I love Jerryi^nghj " she said. " It*s the nicest 
noise he m^es.’' 

Hien, suddenly, she stopped it. She stopped it 
with ^ word. 

** If you’re going into Wyck, Jerry, you might tell 
Yearp-” 

Yearp. 

He got up. His face was very red. He looked 
mournful and frightened too. Yes, frightened. 

" I—can’t, mother.” 

You can perfectly well.^ Tell Yearp to come and 
look at Pussy’s ears. I think she’s got canker.” 

" She hasn’t,” said Jerry defiantly. 

” She jolly well has,” said Eliot. 

” Rot.” 

” You only say that because you don’t like to think 
she’s got it.” 

“ Eliot can go himself. JIe*s fond of Yearp.” 

** You’ll do as you're told, Jerry. It’s downright 
cowardice.” 

” It isn’t cowardice, is it, Daddy ? ” ^ 

” Wdl,” said his father, ” it isn't exactly courage.” 

” Whatever it is,” his mother said, you'll have to 
get over it. You go on as if nobody cared about poor 
Binky but yourself.” 

Binky was Jerry’s dog. He had run into a motor¬ 
bicycle in the Easter holidays and hurt his back, so 
that Yearp, the vet, had had to come and give him 
chloroform. That was why Jerrold was ^raid of 
Yearp. When he saw him he saw Binky with his 
nose in the cup of chloroform ; he heard him snorting 
out his last breath. And he couldn’t bear it. 

** I could send one of the men,” his father was say^. 

Don’t encourage him, Robert. He’s got to face it.” 

*‘Yes, J^rold, you'd better go and get it over 
You can't go on funking it for ever.” 

jerrold went. But he went alone, he wouldn’t let 
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Anne go with him. He said he di<M*t want her to be 
mixed up with it. 

*' He means,” said FUot, ** that he doesn't want to 
think of Yearp every time he sees Anne.” 

ix 

It was true that Eliot was fond of Yearp's society. 
.He would spend hours with him, learning how to dissect 
frogs and rabbits and pigeons. He drove about the 
country with Yearp, seeing the sick animals, the ewes 
at lambing time and the cows at their calving. And 
he spent half the midsummer holidays reading Animal 
Biology, and drawing diagrams of frogs’ hearts and 
pigeons' brains. He said he wasn't going to Oxford 
or Cambridge when he left Cheltenham ; he was going 
to Bart's. He wanted to be a doctor. But his 
mother said he didn't know what he’d want to be in 
three years’ time. She thought him awful, with his 
frogs’ hearts and horrors. 

Next to Jerrold and little Colin Anne loved Eliot. 
He seemed to know when she was thinking about her 
mother and to understand. He took her into the 
woods to look for squirrels ; he showed her tbe wild- 
iiowers and told her all their names; bugloss, and 
lady’s smock and speedwell, king-cup, willow herb 
and meadow sweet, crane’s bill and celandine. 

One day they found in the garden a tiny egg-shaped 
shell made of gold-coloured lattice work. \^en they 
put it under the microscope they saw inside it a thing 
like a green egg. Every day they watched it; it 
put out two green horns, and a ridge grew down the 
middle of it; and one morning they found the golden 
shell broken; a long, elegant fly with slender wings 
crawled beside it. 

When Benjy died of eating too much lettuce Eliot 
was sorry. Aunt Adeline said it was all put on and 
that he really wanted to cut him up and see what he 
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was made of. But Eliot didn't He said Benjy was 
sacred. That was because be knew they loved him. 
And he dug the grave and lined it with moss, and told 
Aunt Ade&e to shut up when she said it ought to 
have been lettuce leaves. 

Aunt Adehne complained that it was hard that Eliot 
couldn't be nice to her when he was her favourite. 

“ Little Anne, little Anne, what have you done to 
my Eliot ? " She was always sa5dng things like that- 
Anne couldn’t think what she meant till Jerrold told 
her she was the only kid that Eliot had ever looked at. 
The big Hawtrey girl from'Medlicote would have given 
her head to be in Anne’s shoes. 

But Anne didn’t care. Her love for Jerrold was 
sharp and exciting. She brought tears to it and 
temper. It was mixed up with God and music and 
the deaths of animals, and sunsets and all sorrowful 
and beautiful and mysterious things. Thinking about 
her mother made her think about Jerrold; but she 
never thought about Eliot at all when he wasn't 
there. 

She would run away from Eliot any minute if she 
heard Jerrold calling. It was Jerrold, Jerrold, all the 
time, said Aunt Adeline. 

And when Eliot was busy with his microscope and 
Jerrold had turned from her and Colin, there was 
Unde Robert. He seemed to know the moments when 
she wanted him. Then he would take her out riding 
with him over the estate that stretched from Wyck 
across the valley of the Speed and beyond it for miles 
over the hills. And he would show her the reaping 
machines at work, and the great cart-horses, and the 
prize bullocks in their stalls at the Manor Farm. And 
Anne told him her secret, the secret she had tdd to 
nobody but Jerrold. ^ 

" Some day," she said, " I shall have a farm, with 
horses and cows and pigs and little calves." 
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“ Shall you like that ? ” 

" Yes/* said Anne. ** 1 would. Only it can*t 
happen till grandpapa’s dead. And I don’t want 
him to die.” 


They were saying now that Colin was wonderful. 
He was only seven, yet he could play the piano like 
a grown-up person, very fast and mtti loud noises in 
the bass. And he could sing like an angel. When 
you heard him you could hardly believe that he was 
a little boy who cried sometimes and was afraid of 
ghosts. Two masters came out from Cheltenham 
twice a week to teach him. Eliot said CoUn would be 
a professional when he grew up, but his mother said 
he should be nothing of the sort and Eliot wasn’t to 
go putting nonsense like that into his head. Still, she 
was proud of Colin when his hands went pounding 
and flashing over the keys. Anne had to give up 
practising because she did it so badly that it hurt 
Colin to hear her. 

He wasn’t in the least conceited about his pla3dng, 
not even when Jerrold stood beside him and look^ on 
and said, ” Clever Col-Col. Isn’t he a wonderful kid ? 
Look at him. Look at his little hands, all over the 
place.” 

He didn’t think playing was wonderful. He thought 
the things that Jerrold did were wonderful. With ifls 
child’s arms and legs he tried to do the things that 
Jerrold did. They told him he would have to wait 
nine years before he could do them. He was always 
talking about what he would do in nine years’ time. 

And there was the day of the walk to High Slai^hter, 
through the valley of the Speed to the valley of the 
Windlode, flve miles there and back. Eliot and Jerrold 
and Anne had tried to sneak out when Ccflin wasn't 
looking i but he had seen them and came running after 
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them down the held, calling to them to let him come. 
Eliot shouted “ We can’t, Col-€ol, it's too far," but 
Colin looked so pathetic, standing there in the big held, 
that Jerrold coiddn’t bear it. 

** I think," he said, " we might let him come." 

" Yes. Let him," Anne said. 

" Rot. He can't walk it." 

" I can," said Colin. " I can." 

" I tell you he can’t. If he’s tired he’ll be sick in 
the night and then he'll say it’s ghosts." 

Colin's mouth trembled.. 

" It's all right, Col-Col, you’re coming." Jerrold 
held out his hand. 

" Well," said Eliot, " if he crumples up you can 
carry him." 

" I can," said Jerrold. 

" So can I," said Anne. 

" Nobody," said Colin," shall carry me. I can walk." 

Eliot went on grumbling while Colin trotted happily 
beside them. " You’re a fearful ass, Jerrold. You're 
simply ruining that kid. He thinks he can come 
butting into everything. Here’s the whole afternoon 
spoiled for all three of us. He can’t walk. You'll see 
he’ll drop out in the first mile." 

" I shan’t, Jerrold." 

And he didn’t. He struggled on down the fields to 
Upper Speed and along the river-meadows to Lower 
Speed and Hayes Mill, and from Hayes Mill to High 
Slaughter. It was when they start^ to walk back 
that his legs betrayed him, slackaiing first, then 
running, because running was easier than walking, for 
a change. Then dragging. Then being dragged be¬ 
tween Anne and Jerrold (for he refused to be carried). 
Then staggering, stumbling, stopping dead, his child's 
mouth dmoping. 

Tbm Jerrdd carried him on his back with his 
hands eloped under Colin’s soft hips. Colin's body 
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slipped every minute and had to be jerked up again ; 
and when it slipped his arms tightened round Jerrold’s 
neck, strangling him. 

At last Jerrold, too, staggered and stumbled and 
stopped dead. 

** I’ll take him," said Eliot. He forbore, nobly, to 
say “ I told you so.” 

And by turns they carried him, from the valley of 
the Windlode to the valley of the Speed, past Hayes 
Mill, through Lower Speed, Upper Speed, and up the 
fields to Wyck Manor. Then up the stairs to the 
schoolroom, pursued by their mother’s cries. 

^ ” Oh, Col-Col, my little Col-Col! What have you 

done to him, Eliot ? ” 

Eliot bore it like a lamb. 

Only after they had left Colin in the schoolroom, 
he turned on Jerrold. 

” Some day,” he said, " Col-Col will be a perfect 
nuisance. Then you and Anne’ll have to pay for it.” 

” Why me and Anne ? ” 

” Because you’ll both be fools enough to keep on 
giving in to him.” 

” I suppose,” said Jerrold bitterly, ” you think 
you’re clever.” 

Adeline came out and overheard him and made a 
scene in the gallery before Pinkney, the footman, who 
was bringing in the schoolroom tea. She said Eliot 
was clever enough and old enough to know better. 
They were all old enough. And Jerrold said it was 
his fault, not Eliot’s, and Anne said it was hers, too. 
And Adeline declared that it was all their faults and 
she would have to speak to their father. She kept 
it up long after Eliot and Jerrold had retreated to the 
bat&room. If it had been anybody but her little 
Col-Col. She wouldn’t have him dragged about the 
country till he dropped. 

She added that Col-Col was her favourite 
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xi 

It was the last week of the holidays. Rain had come 
with the west wind. The hills were drawn back behind 
thick sheets of glassy rain. Shining spears of rain 
dashed themselves against the west windows. Jets 
of rain rose up, whirling and spraying, from the terrace. 
Rain ran before the wind in a silver scud along the 
flagged path under the south front. 

The wind made hard, thudding noises as if it pounded 
invisible bodies in the air. It screamed high above 
the drumming and hissing' of the rain. 

It excited the children. 

From three o’clock till tea-time the sponge fight 
stormed up and down the passages. The house 
was filled with the sound of thudding feet and shrill 
laughter. 

Adeline lay on the sofa in the library. Eliot was 
with her there. She was amused, but a little plaintive, 
when they rushed in to her. 

“ It’s perfectly awful the noise you children are 
making. I’m tired out with it.” 

Jerrold flung himself on her. ” Tired ? What 
must we he } ” 

But he wasn’t tired. His madness still worked in 
him. It sought some supreme expression. 

“ What can we play at next ? ” said Anne. 

** What can we play at next ? ” said Colin. 

"Something quiet, for goodness sake,” said his 
mother. 

They were very quiet, Jerrold and Anne and Colin, 
as they set the booby-trap for Pinkney. Very quiet 
as they watched Pinkney’s innocent approach. The 
sponge caught him—with a delightful, squdching 
fiump^fuU and fair on the top of his sleek head. 

Axme shrieked with delight " Oh, Jerry, did you 
hear him say ' Damn ' ? ” 
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They rushed back to the library to teU Eliot. But 
Eliot couldn*t see that it was funny. He said it was 
a rotten thing to do. 

" When he*s a servant and can't do anything to 

“ I never thought of that/* said Jerrold. (It was 
pretty rotten.) ... "I could ask him to bowl to me 
and let him get me out.*’ 

** He*d do that in any case.” 

' ** StiU—ru have asked him.” 

But it seemed that Pinkney was in no mood to think 
of cricket; and they had to be content with begging 
his pardon, which he gave, as he said, ” freely.” Yet 
It struck them that he looked sadder than a booby-trap 
should have made him. 

It was just before bed-time that Eliot told them the 
awful thing. 

*' I suppose you know,” he said, ” that Pinkney’s 
mother’s dying ? ” 

" I didn’t,” said Jerrold. “ But I might have 
known. I notice that when you’re excited, really 
excited, something awful’s bound to happen. . . . 
Don’t cry, Anne. It was beastly of us, but we didn’t 
know.” 

” No, It’s no use crjdng,” said Eliot. ” You can’t 
do anything.” 

” That’s it,” Anne sobbed. ” If we only could. 
If we could go to him and tell him we woiddu't have 
done it if we'd known.” 

"You jolly well can’t. It would only bother the 
poor chap. Besides, it was Jerry did it. Not you.” 

" It was me. I filled the sponge. We did it 
together.” 

What they had done was beastly—setting booby- 
traps for Pinkney, and laughing at him when his 
mother was dying—-but they had done it togetha:. 
The pain of her sin had sweetness in it since she shared 
it with Jerry. Jerry’s arm w^is round her as ^e went 
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Hipstairs to bed, aying. They sat together on her bed, 
hdding each other’s hands; they faced it together. 

" You’d never have done it, Anne, if I hadn’t made 
you.” 

” I wouldn’t mind so much if we hadn’t laughed at 
him.” 

” Weil, we couldn't help that. And it wasn’t as if 
we’d known.” 

” If only we could teU him-” 

” We can’t. He’d hate us to go talking to him about 
his mother.” 

** He’d hate us.” 

Then Anne had an idea. They couldn’t talk to 
Pinkney, but they could write. That wouldn't hurt 
him. Jerry fetched a pencil and paper from the 
schoolroom; and Anne wrote— 

” Dear Pinkney, —^We didn’t know. We 

wouldn’t have done it if we’d known. We are 

awfully sorry.—^Yours truly, 

” Anne Severn. 

” P.S.—^You aren’t to answer this. 

” Jerrold Fielding.” 

Half-an-hour later Jerrold knocked at her door. 

” Anne—^are you in bed ? ” 

She got up and stood with him at the door in her 
innocent nightgown. 

” It’s all right,” he said. ” I’ve seen Pinkney. 
He says we aren’t to worry. He knew we wouldn’t 
have done it if we’d known.” 

” Was he crying ? ” 

" No. Laughing. ... All the same, it'll be a 
lesson to us,” he said. 


xii 

Where’s Jerrold ? ” 

Eobert Fielding called from the dog-cart that 
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waited by the porch. Eliot sat beside him, very 
stiS and straight, painfully aware of Ms mother who 
stood on the flagged path below, and made y^mmg 
faces at him, doing her best, at this last moment, to 
destroy his morale. Colin sat behind him by Jerrold^s 
p}a<^, tearful but excited. He was to go with them 
to the station. Eliot tried hard to look as if he didn't 
care ; apd, as his mother said, he succeeded beautifully 
• It was the end of the hoUdajrs. 

" Adeline, you might see where Jerrold is." 

She went into the house and saw Anne and Jerrold 
coming slowly down the stairs together from the 
gallery. At the turn they stopped and looked at each 
other, and suddenly he had her in his arms. They 
kissed, with close, quick kisses, and then stood apart, 
listening. 

Adeline went back. " The monkey," she thought; 

" and I who told her she didn't know how to do it," 

Jerrold ran out, very red in the face and defiant. 
He gave himself to his mother’s large embrace, broke 
from it, and climbed into the dogcart. The mare 
bounded forward, Jerrold and Eliot raised their hats, 
shouted, and were gone, 

Adeline watched while the long lines of the beech- 
trees narrowed on them, till the dogcart swung out 
between the ball-topped pillars of the park gates. 

Last time their going had been nothing to her. 
To-day she could hardly bear it. She wondered why. 

She turned and found little Anne standing beside 
her. They moved suddenly apart. Each ]^d Seen 
the other’s tears. 


«• • 

Xlll 

Outside Colin's window the tree rocked in the ^d. 
A branch brushed backwards and forwards, it tapped 
on the pane. Its black shadow shook on the ^ey, 
moonlit wall 
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Jerrold's empty bed showed white and dreadful in 
the moonlight, covered with a sheet. Colin was 
frightened, 

A narrow passage divided his room from Anne's. 
The doors stood open,. He called Anne / Anne ! *' 
A light thud on the floor of Anne's room, then the 
soft padding of naked feet, and Anne stood beside him 
in her white nightgown. Her hair rose in a black ruff 
round her head, her eyes were very black in the sharp 
whiteness of her face. 

" Are you frightened, Colin ? ” 

No. I'm not exactly frightened, but I think 
there's Something there.” 

” It’s nothing. Only the tree.” 

” I mean—^in Jerry’s bed.” 

Oh no, Colin.” 

” Dare you,” he said, ” sit on it ? ” 

” Of course I dare. Now you see. Now you won’t 
be frightened.” 

” You know,” Colin said, " I don’t mind a bit when 
Jerrold’s there. The ghosts never come then, because 
he frightens them away.” 

The clock struck ten. They counted the strokes. 
Anne still sat on Jerrold’s bed with her knees drawn 
up to her chin and her arms clasped round them.” 

” I’ll tell you a secret,” Cohn said. ” Only you 
mustn’t tell.” 

I won’t.” 

” Really and truly ? ” 

** Really and truly.” 

'' I think Jerrold’s the wonderfuUest person in the 
whole world. When I grow up I'm going to be like 
him.” 

" You couldn’t be.” 

Not now. But when I’m grown-up, I say.” , 
" You couldn’t be. Not even then. Jerrold can’t 
sing and he can’t play.” 
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I don't care/' 

“ But you mustn’t do what he can’t if you want to 
belike him.” 

” When I’m singing and playing I shall pretend I’m 
not.” 

” You needn’t. You won’t ever be him.” 

” I—shaU.” 

‘ “ Col-Col, I don’t want you to be like him. I don’t 
want anybody else to be like Jerrold in the whole 
world.” 

“ But,” said Colin, “ I shall be like him.” 


xiv 

Every night Adeline still came to see Anne in bed. 
The little thing had left off pretending to be asleep. 
She lay with eyes wide open, yielding sweetly to the 
embrace. 

To-night her eyelids lay shut, slack on her eyes, and 
Adeline thought “ She’s really asleep, the little lamb. 
Better not touch her.” 

She was going away when a sound stopped her. 
A sound of sobbing. 

“ Anne—^Anne—^are you crying ? ” 

A tremulous drawing-in of breath, a shaking under 
the bed-dothes. On Anne’s white cheek the black 
eyelashes were parted and pointed with her tears. 
She had been cr3dng a long time. 

Adeline knelt down, her face against Anne's face. 

“ What is it, darling ? Tell me.” 

Anne shivered. 

^'Oh, Anne, I wish you loved me. You don’t, 
ducky, a little bit.” 

” I do. I do. Really and truly.” 

Then give me a kiss. The proper kind.” 

Anne gave her the tight, deep kiss that was the 
l^oper kind. 
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** Now—tell me what it is.” She knew by Anne's 
surrender that, this time, it was not her mother. 

” I don't know." 

" You do know. Is it Jerry ? Do you want 
Jerry ? 

At the name Anne's crying broke out again, savage, 
violent. 

Adeline held her close and let the storm beat itself 
out against her heart. 

“ You can't want him more than I do, little Anne." 

" You’ll have him when he comes back. And I 
shan't. I shall be gone." ' 

You’ll come again, darling. You'll come again." 
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For the next two years Anne came again and again, 
staying four months at Wyck and four months in 
London with Grandmamma Severn and Aunt Emily 
and four months with Grandpapa Everitt at the 
Essex farm. 

When she was twelve they sent her to school in 
Switzerland for three years. Then back to Wyck, 
after eight months of London and Essex in between. 

Only the times at Wyck counted for Anne. Her 
calendar showed them dear with all their incidents 
recorded; thick black lines blotted out the other days, 
as she told them off, one by one. Three years and eight 
months were scored through in this manner. 

Aime at fifteen was a tail girl with long hair tied 
in a big black bow at the nape of her neck. Her vj^e 
nose had settled into the forward-raking line that 
made her the dark likeness of her father. Her body 
was slender but solid; the strong white neck carried 
her head high with the poise of a runner. She looked 
at least seventeen in her dean-cut coat and skirt. 
J^robably she wouldn’t look much older for another 
fifteen years. 

Rob^ Fielding stared with incredulity at this 
hgure which had pursued him down the platform at 
Wyck and now sdzed him by the arm. 

;** Is it—is it Anne ? ” 

** Of course it is. Why, didn’t you expect me ? *’ 

** 1 think I expected something smaller and rather 
less—grown-up.” 

I’m not grown-up. I’m the same as ever^” 

” Well, you*ie not little Anne any more,” 

She squeezed his arm, hanging on it in her oldiovitig 

34 
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" way. “ No. But Fm still me. And Fd have known 
you anywhere,” 

" What ? With my grey hair ? ” 

I love your grey hair.” 

It made him handsomer, more lovable than ever. 
Anne loved it as she loved his face, tanned and tight-* 
ened by sun and wind, the long hard*-drawn lines, the 
thin, kind mouth, the clear, greenish-brown eyes, 
quick and kind. 

CoHn stood by the dog-cart in the station yard. 
Colin was changed. He was no longer the excited 
child who came rushing to you. He stood for you to 
come to him, serious and shy. His child's face was 
passing from prettiness to a fine, sombre beauty. 

“ X^^at's happened to Col-Col ? He's all different ?” 
Is he ? Wait,” Uncle Robert said, ” till you’ve 
seen Jerrold.” 

” is Jerrold going to be different, too ? ” 

I'm afraid he'll look a little different.” 

" I don't care,” she said. ” He’ll be him.” 

She wanted to come back and find everybody and 
everything the same, looking exactly as she had left 
them. Vi^at they had once been for her they must 
always be. 

They drove slowly up Wyck Hill. The tree-tops 
meeting overhead made a green tunnel. You came 
out suddenly into the sunlight at the top. The road 
was the same. They passed by the Unicom Inn and 
the Post Office, through the narrow crooked street 
with the church and churchyard at the tom, and so 
into the grey and yellow Market Square, with the two 
tall elms standing up on the little ^^n in the comer. 
They passed the Queen's Head; the powder-blue sign 
hung out from tiie ydlow front the same as ever. 
Next came the fountain and the four forked roads by the 
signpost, then the dip of thehill to the left and the grey 
baSOi^topped stone pillars of the park gates on the right. 
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At the end of the beech avenue she saw the house: ‘ 
the three big, sharp-pointed gables of the front: the 
little gable underneath in the middle, jutting out over 
the porch. That was the bay of Aunt Adeline's bed¬ 
room. She used to lean out of the lattice windows and caH 
to the children in the garden. The house was the same. 

So were the green terraces and the wide, flat-topped 
yew walls, and the great peacocks carved out of the 
yew; and beyond them the lawn, flowing out under 
banks of clipped yew down to the goldfish pond. They 
were things that she had seen again and again in sleep 
and memory; things that had made her heart ache 
thinking of them ; that took her back and back, and 
w^ouldn’t let her be. She had only to leave off what 
she was doing and she saw them ; they swam before 
her eyes, covering the Swiss mountains, the flat Essex 
fields, the high white London houses. They waited 
for her at the waking end of dreams. 

She had found them again. 

A gap in the green waUs led into the flower garden, 
and there, down the path between tall rows of phlox 
and larkspurs and anchusa, of blue heaped on blue. 
Aunt Adeline came holding up a tall bunch of flowers, 
blue on her white gown, blue on her own milk-white 
and blue. She came, looking like a beautiful girl; 
the same, the same; Anne had seen her in dreams, 
walking like that, taU among the tall flowers. 

She never hurried to meet you: hurrying would 
have spoiled the beauty of her movement; came 
slowly, absent-mindedly, stopping now and then to 
pluck yet another of the blue spires. Robert stood 
stiH in the path to watch her. She was smiling a long 
way off, intensely aware of him* 

Is that Anne ? she said. 

V Yes, auntie, rea^ Anne.” 

” Well, you are a big girl, aren't you ? ” 

She kis&^ her three times and sr^ed, looking away 
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again over her flower-beds. That was the difference 
between Aunt Adeline and Uncle Robert. His eyes 
made you important; they held you all the time he 
talked to you; when he smiled, it was for you alto¬ 
gether and not for himself at all. Her eyes never 
looked at you long; her smile wandered, it was half 
for you and half for herself, for something she was 
thiiiing of that wasn't you. 

** What have you done with your father ? ” she said. 

** I was to tell you. Daddy's ever so sorry; but 
he can't come till to-morrow. A horrid man kept him 
on business." 

" Oh ? " A little crisping wave went over Aunt 
Adeline’s face, a wave of vexation. Anne saw it. 

“ He is feaUy sorry. You should have heard him 
damning and cursing." 

They laughed. Adeline was appeased. She took 
her husband’s arm and drew him to herself. Sorne- 
-hing warm and secret seemed to pass between them. 

Anne said to herself; " That's how people look-" 

without finishing her thought. 

Lest she should feel shut out he turned to her. 

'* Well, are you glad to be back again, Anne ? ’’ he 
said. 

" Glad ? I’m never glad to be anywhere else. I’ve 
>een counting the weeks and the days and the 
ninutes." 

" The minutes ? " 

"Yes, In the train," 

They had come up on to the flagged terrace. Anne 
ooked round her. 

" Where’s Jerrold ? ” she said. 

And they ^l laughed again. "There’s no doubt/’ 
said Uncle Robert, " about it’s being the same Anne." 

• • 
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A day passed. John Severn had come. He was 
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to stay with the Fieldings for the last weeks of Ms 
leave. He had followed Adeline from the hot terrace 
to the cool library. When she wanted the sun again 
he would follow her out. 

Robert and Colin were down at the Manor Farm. 
Eliot was in the schoolroom, reading. 

Jerrold and Anne sat together on the grass imdei; the 
beeph tree, alone. 

Ihey had got over the shock of the first encounter, 
when they met at arms’ length, not kissing, but each 
remembering, shyly, that they used to kiss. If they 
had not got over the difference,” the change of Anne 
from a diild to a big girl, of Jerrold from a big boy 
to a man with a man's height and a man's voice, it 
was because, in some obscure way, that difference 
fascinated them. The great thing was that under¬ 
neath it they were both, as Anne said, “ the same.” 

” I don’t know what I’d have done, Jerrold, if you 
hadn’t been.” 

” You might have known I would be.” 

” I did know.” 

” I say, what a thundering lot of hair you’ve got. 

I like it.” 

” Do you like what Auntie Adeline calls my new 
nose ? ” 

"Awfully ” 

She meditated. "Jerrold, do you remember 
Benjy ? ” 

" ]^ther.” 

"Dear Benjy, ... Do you know, I can hardly 
believe I’m here. I never thought I should come 
again,” 

" But why shouldn’t you ? ” 

" I don’t know. Only I think eveiy time some¬ 
thing’ll happen to prevent me. I’m afraid of being 111 
or dying before I can get away. And they might s^d 
the aj^ywhere any day. It’s awful to be so uncertain.” 
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" Don't think about it. You're here now." 

" Oh, Jerrold, supposing it was the last time-" 

" It isn't the last time. Don't spoil it by thinking." 

" You’d think if you were me." 

" I say—you don’t mean they're not decent to you ?" 

" Who, grandmamma and grandpapa ? They're 
perfect darlings. So's Aunt Emily. But they're 
awfully old, and they can't play at anything, except 
bridge. And it isn’t the same thing at all. Besides, 

I don't-" 

She paused. It wasn't kind to the poor things to 
say " I don’t love them the same.” 

" Do you like us so awfully, then ? " 

" Yes." 

" I’m glad you like us." 

They were silent. 

Up and down the flagged terrace above them Aunt 
Adeline and Unde Robert walked together. The 
sound of his voice came to them, low and troubled. 

Anne listened. " Is anything wrong ? " she said. 
" They’ve been like that for ages." 

" Daddy's bothered about Eliot." 

" Eliot ? " 

" About his wanting to be a doctor." 

" Is Auntie Adeline bothered ? " 

“ No. She would be if she knew. But she doesn't 
think it’ll happen. She never thinks anything will 
happen that she doesn’t like. But it will. They 
can't keep him off it. He's been doing medidne at 
Cambridge because they won’t let him go and do it 
at Bart's. It’s just come out that he’s been at it aU 
the time. Working like blazes." 

" Why sho\ildn't he be a doctor if he likes ? " 

" Because he's the eldest son. It wouldn’t matter 
so much if it was only Colin or me. But Eliot ought 
to haye the estate. And he says he won’t have it. 
He doesn’t want it. He says daddy’s got to leave it 
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to me. That's what's worrying the dear old thiiig. 
He thinks it wouldn’t be fair.” 

” Who to ? ” 

Jerrold laughed. ” Why, to EHoL He's got it 
into his dear old head that he ought to have it. He 
can’t see that Eliot knows his own business best. 
It wouU be most awfully in his way, . . . It’s pretty 
beastly for me, too. I don't like taking it when I know 
daddy wants Eliot to have it. That's to say, he 
doesn't want; he'd like me to have it, because I’d 
take care of it. But that makes him all the more 
stuck on Eliot, because he thinks it’s the right thing, 
I don't like having it in any case.” 

” Why ever not ? ” 

” Wefl, I can only have it if daddy dies, and I’d 
rather die myself first.” 

” That’s how I feel about my farm.” 

” Beastly, isn't it ? Still, I'm not worrying. 
Daddy’s frightfully healthy, thank Heaven. He’ll 
live to be eighty at the very least. Why—I should 
be fifty.” 

” You'te all right,” s£ud Anne. ” But it's 
awful for me. Grandpapa might die any day. He’s 
seventy-five now. It’ll be ages before you’re fifty.” 

” And I may never be it. India may polish me off 
long before that.” He laughed his happy laugh. The 
idea of his own death seemed to Jerrold irresistibly 
funny. 

, ** India?" 

He laughed again at her dismay. 

” Rather. I'm going in for the Indian Civil.” 

"Oh, Jerrold—^you'll be away years and years, 
nearly all the time, like daddy, and I ^an’t ever 
see you.” 

"T shan’t start for ages. Not for five years. Lots 
of time to see each other in.” 

" Lots of time for not seeing each other ever agam.” 
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She sat staring mournfully, se^g before her the 
agony of separation. 

" Nonsense,” said Jerrold. ** Why on earth 
shouldn’t you come out to India too ? I say, that 
would be a lark, wouldn’t it ? You would come, 
wouldn’t you ? ” 

" Like a shot,” said Anne. 

" Would you give up your farm to come ? ” 

“ I’d give up anything.” 

That's all right. Let’s go and play tennis.” 

Th^ played for two hours-straight on end, laughing 
and shouting. Adeline, intensely bored by Eliot and 
his absurd aSairs, came down the lawn to look at them. 
She loved their laughter. It was good to have Anne 
there. Anne was so happy. 

John Severn came to her. 

” Did you ever see anything happier than that 
absurd boy ? ” she said. " Why can’t Eliot be jolly 
and contented, too, like Jerrold ? ” 

” Don’t you think the chief reason may be that he 
isn't Jerrold ? ” 

Jerrold’s adorable. He’s never given me a day’s 
trouble since he was bom.” 

” No, It’s other women he’ll give trouble to,” said 
John, ** before he’s done.” 


• mm 
111 

Colin was playing. All afternoon he had been 
practising with fury ; first scales, then exercises. Then 
a pause; and now, his fingers slipped into the first 
movement of the Waldstein Sonata. 

Secretly, mysteriously he began; then broke 
sharply, impatiently, cresc^do, as the passion of the 
music mounted up and up. And now as it settled 
into its rhythm h4 hands ran smoothly and joyously 
alo^g. 
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The west window of the drawing-room was open to 
the terrace, Eliot and Anne sat out there and 
listened. 

" He*s wonderful, isn’t he ? ” she said. 

Eliot shook his head. Not so wonderful as he 
was. Not half so wonderful as he ought to be. Hell 
never be good enough for a professional. He knows 
he won't." 

" What’s happened ? " 

" Nothing. That's just it. Nothing ever will 
happen. He’s stuck. It's the same with his singing. 
He'll never be any good if he can’t go away and study 
somewhere. If it isn’t Berlin or Leipzig it ought to 
be London. But father can't live there and the mater 
won't go an 3 where without him. So poor Col-Col's 
got to stick here doing nothing, with the same rotten 
old masters telling him things he knew years ago, , . , 
Itll be worse next term when he goes to Cheltenham. 
He won’t be able to practise, and nobody’ll care a 
damn. . . . Not that that would matter if he cared 
himself." 

Colin was playing the slow movement now; the 
grave, pure passion, pressed out from the solemn bass, 
throbbed, tense with restraint. 

" Oh, Eliot, he docs care." 

" In a way. Not enough to keep on at it. You've 
got to slog like blazes, if you want to get on." 

" Jerrold won't, ever, then." 

" Oh, yes he will. Hc'Vl get on all right, because 
he doesfCi care; because work comes so jolly easy 
to him. He hasn’t got to break his heart over it. , , . 
The trouble with Colin is that he cares, awfully, for 
such a lot of other things. Us, for instance. He’ll 
leave off in the middle of a movement if he hears 
Jerrold yelling for him. He ought to be able to chuck 
us all i we’re all of us in his way. He ought to hate 
iis. He ought to hate Jerrold worst of aU," 
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Addine and John Severn came round the comer of 
the terrace. 

" What’s all this about hating ? ” he said. 

“ What do you mean, Eliot ? ” said she. 

Eliot raised himself wearily. “ I mean,” he said, 
” you'll never be any good at anything if you’re not 
prepared to commit a crime for it.” 

” I know what I’d commit a crime for,” said Anne. 
” But I shan’t tell.” 

” You needn’t. You'd do it for anybody you were 
goneon.” 

” Well, I would. I’d tell any old lie to make them 
happy. I’d steal for them if they were hungry. 
I’d kill anybody who hurt them.” 

” I believe you would,” said Eliot. 

” We know who Anne would commit her crimes 
for,” 

” We don’t. We don’t know anything she doesn’t 
want us to,” said Eliot, shielding her from his mother’s 
misduef. 

” That’s right, Eliot, stick up for her,” said John, 
He knew what she was thinking of. ” Would Jerrold 
commit a crime ? ” he said. 

“ Sooner than any of us. But not for the Indian 
Civil. He’d rob, butcher, lie himself black in the face 
for anjjrthing he really cared for.” 

” He would for Cohn,” said Anne. 

" Rob ? Butcher and lie ? ” Her father 
meditated. 

” It sounds like JotoM, doesn’t it ? ” said Adeline. 
” Absurd children. Thank goodness they don’t any 
of them know what they’re talking about. . . . And 
here’s tea.” 

Indoors the music stopped suddenly and Colin came 
out, ready, 

” 'Wat’s Jerrold doing ? ” he said. 

It was, as Eliot remaiked, a positive obsession. 
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iv 

Tea was over. Adeline and Anne sat out together 
on the terrace. The others had gone. Adeline looked 
at her watch. 

What time is it ? '* said Anne. 

“ Twenty past five.*' 

Anne started up. " And Fm going to ride with 
Jerrold at half-past.*' 

" Are you ? I thought you were going to stay with 
me.” 

Anne turned. ” Do you want me to, auntie ? ” 

” What do you think ? ” 

” If you redly want me, of course I’ll stay. Jerry 
won’t mind.” 

" You darling. . . . And I used to think you were 
never going to like me. Do you remember ? ” 

” I remember I was a perfect little beast to you.” 

** You were. But you do love me a bit now, don’t 
you ? ” 

" What do you think ? ” 

Anne leaned over her, covering her, supporting 
herself by the arms of the garden chair. She brought 
her face close down, not kissing her, but looking into 
her eyes and smiling, teasing in her turn. 

” You love me,” said Adeline; ” but you’d cut me 
into little bits if it would please Jerrold.” 

Anne drew back suddenly, straightened herself and 
turned away. 

” Run off, you monkey, or you’ll keep him waiting. 

I don’t want you . . . Wait. . . . Where’s Uncle 
Robert ? ” 

” Down at the farm.” 

” Bother his old farm. Well-—you might ask that 
father of yours to come and amuse me.” 

” FH go and get him now. Are you sure you don’t 
want me ? ” 
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“ Quite sure, you funny thing.” 

Anne ran, to make up for lost time. 


The sun had come round on to the terrace. Adeline 
rose from her chair. John Severn rose, stiffly. 

She had made him go with her to the goldfish pond, 
made him walk round and round the garden, listening 
to him and not listening, detaching herself wilfully at 
every turn, to gather more and more of her blue 
flowers; made him come into the drawing-room and 
look on while she arranged them exquisitely in the tall 
Chinese jars. She had brought him out again to sit 
on the terrace in the sun; and now, in her restlessness, 
she was up again and calling to him to follow. 

” It's bakii^ here. Shall we go into the library ? ” 
If you like.” He sighed as he said it. 

As long as they stayed out of doors he felt safe and 
peaceful; but he was afraid of the library. Once 
there, shut in with her in that room'which she was 
consecrating to their communion, heaven only knew 
what sort of fool he might make of himself. Last time 
it was only the sudden entrance of Robert that had 
prevented some such manifestation. And to-day, her 
smile and her attentive attitude told him that she 
expected him to be a fool, that she looked to his folly 
for her entertainment. 

He had followed her like a dog; and as if he had been 
a dog her hand patted a place on the couch beside her. 
And because he was a fool and foredoomed he took it. 

There was a silence. Then suddenly he made up 
his mind. 

” Adeline, I’m very sorry, but I find I've got to go 
to-naorrow.” 

” Go ? Up to town ? ” 

Yes.” 

** But^you*re coming back again.” 
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" I’m—-afraid—not.” 

” My dear John, you haven't been here a week. 
I thought you were going to stay with us till your 
leave was up.” 

” So did I. But I find I can’t.” 

” Why ever not ? ” 

Oh—there are all sorts of things to be seen to.” 

“ Nonsense, what do you suppose Robert will say 
to you, running off like this ? ” 

" Robert wifi understand,” 

“ It’s more than I do.” 

“ You can see, can’t you, that I’m going because 
I must, not because I want to.” 

“ Wdl, 1 think it’s horrid of you. I shall miss you 
frightfully.” 

“ Yes, you were good enough to say I amused you.” 

” You’re not amusing me now, my dear. . . . Are 
you going to take Anne away from me too ? ” 

” Not if you’d like to keep her.” 

” Of course I’d like to keep her.” 

He paused, brooding, wrenching one of his lean 
hands with the other. 

” There’s one thing I must ask you-” 

“ Ask, ask, then.” 

“ I told you Anne would care for you if you gave 
h^ time. She does care for you.” 

" Yes. Odd as it may seem, I really believe she 
does.” 

“ Well—don’t let her be hurt by it.” 

“ Hurt ? Who’s going to hurt her ? ” 

“ You, if you let her throw herself away on you 
when you don’t want her.” 

“ Have I behaved as if I didn’t want her ? ” 

“You've b^ved like an angel. All the same, 
you frighten me a little. You’ve a terrible fascination 
for the child. J>on’t use it too much. Let her fedings 
alone. Don’t work on them for the fun of seeing what 
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she*ll do next. If she tries to break away don't bring 
her back. Don't jerk her on the chain. Don't— 
amuse yourself with Anne." 

" So that's how you think of me ? " 

*' Oh, you know how I think." 

"Do I ? Have I ever known ? You say the 
cruellest things. Is there anything else I’m not to 
do to her ? " 

" Yes. For God's sake don’t tease her about 
Jerrold." 

" My dear John, you talk-as if it was serious. I 
assure you Jerrold isn't thinking about Anne." 

" And Aime isn’t ' thinking ’ about Jerrold. They 
don't think, poor dears. They don't know what's 
happening to them. None of us know what’s happen¬ 
ing to us till it happens. Then it's too late." 

" Well, I'll promise not to do any of those awful 
things if you'll tell me, honestly, why you’re going." 

He stared at her. 

"Tell you? You know why. I'm going for the 
same reason that I came. How can you possibly ask 
me to stay ? " 

" Of course, if you feel like that about it-" 

" You'll say I'd no business to come if I fed like 
that. But I knew I wasn’t hurting anybody but 
m5rsdf. I knew you were safe. There's never been 
anybody but Robert." 

" Never. Never for a minute.” 

" I tell you I know that. I always have known 
it. And I understand it. What I can't understand 
is why, whdi that's that, you make it so hard for me." 

" Do I make it hard for you ? " 

" Damnably." 

" You poor thing. But you’ll get over it." 

" Vm not young enough to get over it. Does it 
look like getting over it ? It's been going on im 
twaaty-two years." 
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Oh, come, not aU the time, John.” 

” Pretty nearly. On and off.” 

” More off than on, I think.” 

” What does that matter when it's *on' now? 
Anyhow, Fve got to go.” 

” Go, if yon must. Do the best for yourself, my 
dear. Only don’t say I made you.” 

” Fm not saying anything.” 

“ Well—Fm sorry,” 

All the same her smile declared her profound and 
triumphant satisfaction with herself. It remained 
with her after he had gone. She would rather he had 
stayed, following her about, waiting for her, ready 
to her call, amusing her ; but his going was the finer 
tribute to her power: the finest, perhaps, that he could 
have well paid. She hadn’t been prepared for such 
a complete surrender. 


VI 

Something had happened to Eliot. He sulked. 
Indoors and out, working and playing, at meal-times 
and bed-time, he sulked. Jerrold said of him that he 
sulked in his sleep. 

Two things made his behaviour inexplicable. To 
begin with, it was uncalled for. Robert Fielding, 
urged by John Severn in a last interview, had given 
in ail along the line. Not only had Eliot leave to 
stick to his medicine (which he would have done in 
any case), but he was to go to Bart's to work for his 
doctor’s d^ree when his three years at Cambridge 
were ended. His father had made a new will, leaving 
the estate to Jerrold and securing to the eldest son 
an income almost large enough to make up for the loss. 
Eliot, whose ultimate aim was research woik, now 
saw all the ways before him cleared. He had no 
longer anything to sulk for. 

Still more mysteriously, his sulking appeared to be 
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related to Anne. He had left going for walks 
alone with her in the fields and woods; he didn't show 
her things under his microscope any more. If she 
leaned over his shoulder he writhed himself away ; if 
his hand blundered against hers he drew it back as if 
her touch burnt him. More often than not he would 
go out of the room if she came into it. Yet as long 
as she was there he couldn’t keep his eyes off her. 
She would be sitting still, reading, when she would be 
aware, again and again, of Eliot’s eyes, lifted from his 
book to fasten on her. She. could feel them following 
her when she walked away. 

One wet day in August they were alone together in the 
schoolroom, reading. Suddenly Anne felt his eyes on 
her. Their look was intent, penetrating, disturbing; 
it burned at her under his jutting, sombre eyebrows. 

“ Is there anything funny about me ? ” ^e said. 

"Funny? No. Why?’’ 

" Because you keep on looking at me.’’ 

" I didn’t know I was looking at you." 

" Wdl, you were. You're always doing it. And 
I can't think why." 

" It isn't because I want to." 

He held his book up so that it hid his face. 

" Then don’t do it," she said. " You needn't," 

" I shan’t," he snarled, savagely, behind his screen. 

But he did it again and again, as if for the life of 
him he couldn't hSp it. There was something about 
it mysterious and exciting. It made Anne want to 
look at Eliot when he wasn’t looking at her. 

She liked his blunt, dever face, the half-ugly Ukeness 
of his father’s, with its jutting eyebrows and jutting 
chin, its fine grave mouth and greenish-brown eyes; 
mouth and eyes that had once been so kind and 
wait now so queers Eliot's face made her keep mi 
wondering wdiat it was doing. She had to look 
at it. 
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One day, when she was looking, their eyes met. 
She had just time to see that his mouth had softened 
as if he were pleased to find her looking at him. And 
his eyes were different; not cross, but dark now and 
unhappy; they made her feel as if she had hurt him. 

They were in the library. Unde Robert was there, 
sitting in his chair behind them, at the other end of 
the long room. She had forgotten Unde Robert, 

Oh, Eliot,” she said, ” have I done anything ? ” 

” Not that I know of.” His face stiffened. 

” You look as if I bad. Have I ? ” 

” Don't talk such putrid rot. As if I cared what 
you did. Can’t you leave me alone ? ” 

And he jumped up and left the room. 

And there was Uncle Robert in his chair, watching 
her, looking kind and sorry. 

** What’s the matter with him ? ” she said. ” Why 
is he so cross ? ” 

” You mustn't mind. He doesn't mean it.” 

” No, but it’s so funny of him. He’s only cross 
with me; and I haven’t done anything.” 

** It isn’t that.” 

*' What is it, then ? I believe he hates me.” 

” No. He doesn't hate you, Anne. He’s going 
through a bad time, that’s all. He can’t help being 
cross.” 

” Why can't he ? He’s got everything he wants.” 

” Has he ? ” 

Unde Robert was smiling. And this time his smile 
was for himself. She didn't understand it. 

vii 

Anne was going away. She said she supposed now 
that Eliot would be happy. 

Grandmamma Sevem thought she had been long 
enou^ runhmg loose with those Fidding boys. 
Grandpapa Everitt agreed with her, and they decided 
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that ill September Anne should go to the big girls* 
coUe^ in Cheltenham. Grandmamma and Aunt 
Emily had left London and taken a house in Cheltenham 
and Anne was to live with them there. 

Colin and she were going in the same week» Colin 
to his college and Anne to hers. 

Thfey were discussing this prospect. Colin and 
Jerrold and Anne in Colin's room. It was a chilly day 
in September, and Colin was in bed surrounded by 
hot-water bottles. He had tried to follow Jerrold 
in his big jump across the river and had fallen in. He 
was not ill, but he hoped he would be, for then he 
couldn't go back to Cheltenham next week. 

“ If it wasn't for the hot-water bottles," he said, 
“ I might get a chill." 

" I wish I could get one," said Anne. " But I can't 
get anything. I'm so beastly strong." 

" It isn't so bad for you. You haven't got to live 
with the girls. It'll be perfectly putrid in my house 
now that Jerrold isn't there." 

" Haven't you any friends, Col-Col ? " 

"Yes. There's little Rogers. But even he's pretty 
rotten after Jerry." 

" He would be." 

" And that old ass Rawly says I'll be better this term 
without Jerrold. He kept on gassing about fighting 
your own battles and standing on your own feet. You 
never heard such stinking rot." 

" You're lucky it's Cheltenham," Jerrold said, " and 
not some other rotten hole. Dad and I'll go over on 
half-holidays and take you out. You and Anne." 

" You'll be at Cambridge." 

" Not till next year. And it isn*t as if Anne wasn’t 
there." 

“ Grannie and Aunt Emily'U ask you every week. 

IVe made ^em. It'll be a bit slow, but they're rather 
darlings.^' 
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'' Have they a piano ? ** Colin asked. 

** Yes. And they’E let you play on it all the tune.*' 

Colin looked happier. But he didn't get bis chEl, 
and when the day came he had to go, 

Jerrold saw Anne off at Wyck station. 

'' You'll look after Col-Col, won’t you ? " he said, 

** Write and tell me how he gets on.” 

“ I'll write every week,” 

Jerrold was thoughtful. 

"After all, there’s something in that idea of old 
Rawlings’, that I’m bad for him. He’s got to do 
without me.” 

" So have I.” 

" You’re different. You’ll stand it, if you’ve got to. 
Colin won’t. And he doesn’t chum up with the other 
chaps.” 

" No. But think of me and all those awful girls— 
after you and Eliot ” (she had forgotten Eliot’s sulki¬ 
ness) ” and Uncle Robert. And grannie and Aunt 
Emily after Auntie Adeline.” 

" Well, I’m glad Col-Col’ll have you sometimes.” 

" So’m I, . . Oh, Jerrold, here's the beastly 
train.” 

It drew up along the platform. 

Anne stood in her carriage, leaning out of the window 
to him. 

His hand was on the ledge. They looked at each 
other without speaking. 

The guard whistled. Carriage doors slammed cine 
after another. The train moved forward. 

Jerrold ran alongside. " I say, you'll let Col-Col 
play on that piano ? ” 

Anne was gone. 
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ANNE AND JERROLD 


” Where have you been all the day, Rendal, my son ? 
Where have you been all the day, my pretty one ? . . , 

Five years had passed. It was August, nineteen ten. 

Anne had come again. She sat out on the terrace 
with Adeline, while Colin’s song drifted out to them 
through the open window. ’ 

It was her first day, the first time for three years. 
Anne’s calendar was blank from nineteen seven to 
nineteen ten. When she was seventeen she had left 
Cheltenham and gone to live with Grandpapa Everitt 
at the Essex farm. Grandpapa Everitt wanted her 
more than Grandmamma Severn, who had Aunt 
Emily; so Anne had stayed with him all that time. 
She had spent it learning to farm and looking after 
grandpapa on his bad days. For the last year of his 
life all his days had been bad. Now he was dead, dead 
three months ago, and Anne had the farm. She was 
going to train for five years under the man who had 
worked it for grandpapa; after that she meant to 
manage it herself. 

She had been trying to tell Aunt Adeline all about 
it, but you could see she wasn’t interested. She kept 
on saying Yes ” and Oh ” and " Really ? ” in the 
wrong places. She never could listen to you for long 
together, and this afternoon she was evidently thinking 
of something else, perhaps of John Severn, who had 
been home on leave and gcaie again without coming to 
the Fieldixigs. 

** I’ve been to my sweetheart, mother, make my bed soon. 
For I'm sick to my heart and I fain would lie down. .. • 

Mournful, and beautiful, Colin's song came through 

5S 
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the windows, and Anne thought oi 5®rnAd, who was 
not there. He was staying in Yorkshire with some 
frien(^ of his, the Durhams. He would be back 
to-morrow. He would have got away from the 
Durhams. 

" . * . make my bed soon. . 

To-morrow. To-morrow. 

*^Who are the Durhams, Auntie ? ” 

He*s Sir Charles Durham. Something important 
in the Punjab. Some high government olhcial. 
He’ll be useful to Jerrold if he gets a job out there. 
They’re going back in October. I suppose I shall have 
to ask Maisie Durham before they sad.” 

Maisie Durham. Maisie Durham. But to-morrow 
he would have got away. 

** What will you leave your lover, Rcndal, ray son ? 

What will you leave your lover, ray pretty one ? 

A rope to hang her, mother, 

A rope to hang her, mother, make my bed soon, 

For I"m sick to ray heart and I fain would lie down. 

“ Sing something cheerful, Colin, for goodness sake,” 
said his mother. But Colin sang it again. 

** A rope to hang her ...” 

Bless him, you’d think he’d known all the wicked 
women that ever were. My little Col-Col.” 

” You like him the best, don’t you ? ” 

” No. Indeed I do not. I like my laughing boy 
best. You wouldn’t catch Jerry singing a dismd 
song like that.” 

” Darling, you used to say Colin was your favourite.'* 

” No, my dear. Never. Never. It was always 
Jerrold. Ever since he was bom. He never cried 
when he was a baby. Colin was always aying.” 

*‘ Poor Col-Col.” 

** tliere you are. Nobody’ll ever say, * Poor Jerrold/ 

I like happy people, Anne. In this tiresome world 
it’s people’s duty to be happy.” 
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“ If it was, would they he ? Don’t look at me as 
if I wasn’t.” 

” I wasn’t thinking of you, ducky. . . . You might 
tell Pinkney to take ntU those tea-things off the terrace 

and put them hack into the lounge.” 

.. 

• • 
u 

The beech-trees stood in a half-ring at the top of the 
highest field. Jerrold had come back. He and Anne 
sat in the bay of the beeches, looking out over the hills. 

Curve after curve of many-coloured hills, rolling 
together, flung off from each other, an endless undula¬ 
tion. Rounded heads carrying a clump of trees like 
a comb; long steep groins packed with tree-tops; 
raking necks hog-maned with stiff plantations. Slopes 
that spread out fan-wise, opened wide wings. An 
immense stretching and flattening of arcs up to the 
straight blue wall on the horizon. A band of trees 
stood up there like a hedge. 

Calm, clean spaces emerging, the bright, sharp-cut 
pattern of the fields; squares and fans and pointed 
triangles, close fitted ; emerald green of the turnips; 
yellow of the charlock lifted high and clear; red-brown 
and pink and purple of ploughed land and fallows; 
red-gold of the wheat and white-green of the barley; 
shimmering in a wash of thin air. 

Where Anne and Jerrold sat, green pastures, bitten 
smooth by the sheep, flowed down below them in long 
ridges like waves. On the right the bright canary- 
coloured charlock brimmed the field. Its flat vanilla 
and almond scent came to them. 

** What’s Yorkshire like ? ” 

** Not a patch on this place. I can't think what 
there is about it that makes you fed so jolly happy,” 

” But you'd alwa3rs be happy, Jerrold, anywhere.” 

” Not like that, I mean a que^, uncanny feeling 
that you sort of can't make out.” 
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" I know. I know. . . There's nothing on earth 
that gets 3 ^u like the smell of di^lock." 

Anne tilted up her nose and sniffed delicately. 

" Fancy seeing this country suddenly for the first 
time/' he said. 

" There's such a lot of it. You wouldn't see it pro¬ 
perty. . It takes ages just to tell one hill from another." 

. He looked at her. She could feel him meditating, 
considering. 

" I say, I wonder what it would feel like seeing each 
other for the first time." 

" Not half so nice as seeing each other now. Why, 
we shouldn't remember any of the jolly things we’ve 
rtone together." 

He had seen Maisie Durham for the first time. She 
wondered whether that had made him think of it. 

" No, but the effect might be rather stunning— 
I mean of seeing you/* 

" It wouldn't. And you’d be nothing but a big man 
with a face I rather liked. I suppose I should like 
your face. We shouldn’t know each other, Jerrold." 

" No more we should. It would be like not knowing 
pad or Mummy or Colin. A thing you can’t conceive, ’ ’ 

" It would be like not knowing anything at aH. 

Of course, the best thing would be both." 

" Bpth ? " 

" Knowing each other and not knowing." 

You can’t have it both ways," he said. 

Oh, can’t you ! You don’t half know me as it is, 
imd I don’t half know you. We might both do 
an 3 rthing any day. Things that would make each 
other jump." 

" What sort of things ? ” 

" That's the exciting part of it—we wouldn't know." 

" I believe you ooM, Anne—make me jump." 

" Wait till I get out to India." 

" You're reaUfy going ? " 
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*' Really going. Daddy may send for me any day/' 

'' I may be sent there. Then w^'II go out together." 

Will Maisie Durham be going too ? " 

" Oh, Lord, no. Not with us. At least I hope 
not.... Poor little Maisie, I was a beast to say that." 

“ Is she little ? ” 

** No, rather big. But you think of her as little. 
Only I don't think of her.” 

They stood up ; they stood close; looking at each 
other, laughing. As he laughed his eyes took her in, 
from head to feet, wondering, admiring. 

Anne's face and body had the same forward springing 
look. In their very stillness they somehow suggested 
movement. Her young breasts sprang forward, » 
sharp pointed. Her eyes had no sliding comer glances. 
He was for ever aware of Anne’s face turning on its 
white neck to look at him straight and full, her black- 
brown eyes shining and darkening and shining under 
the long black bmshes of her eyebrows. Even her 
nose expressed movement, a sort of rhythm. It rose 
in a slender arch, raked straight forward, dipped 
and rose again in a delicately quoting tilt. 
This tilt had the delightful air of catching up and 
shortening the curl of her upper lip. The exquisite 
lower one sprang forward, sharp and salient from the 
little dent above her innocent, rounded chin. Its edge 
curled slightly forward in a line firm as ivory and fine 
as the edge of a flower. As long as he lived he would 
remember the way of it. 

And she, she was aware of his body, slender and tense 
under his white flannels. It seemed to throb with 
the power it held in, prisoned in the smooth, tight 
muscles. His eyes showed the colour of dark hya¬ 
cinths, set in his clear, sun-browned skin. He smiled 
down at her, and his mouth and little fawn-brown 
moustache followed the tilted shadow of his nostrils. 

Suddenly her whole body quivered as if his had 
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touched it. And when she looked at him had the 
queet feeling that she saw him for the first time. 
Never before like that Never before* 

But to him she was the same Anne. He knew her 
face as he knew his mother's face or Colin's. He 
knew, he remembered all her ways. 

- And this was not what he wanted. He wanted 
some strange wonder and excitement; he wanted to 
find it in Anne and in nobody but Anne, and he 
couldn't find it. He wanted to be in love with Anne 
and he wasn’t. She was too near him, too much a 
part of him, too well known, too well remembered. 
She made him restless and impatient, looking, looking 
for the strangeness, the mystery he wanted and 
couldn't find. 

If only he could have seen her suddenly for the first 
time 


• •» 
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It was extraordinary how happy it made her to be 
with Aunt Adeline, walking slowly, slowly, with her 
round the garden, stretched out beside her on the 
terrace, following her abrupt moves from the sun into 
the shade and back again; or sitting for hours with 
her in the big darkened bedroom when Adeline had 
one of the bad headaches that attacked her now, 
brushing her hair, and putting handkerchiefs soaked 
in eau-de-Cologne on her hot forehead. 

Extraordinary, because this inactivity did violence 
to Anne's nature; besides, Auntie Adeline behaved 
as if you were uninteresting and unimportant, not 
atten&ig to a word you said. Yet her strength lay 
in her inconsistaicy. One minute her arrogance 
ignored you and the next she came humbly and begged 
^ your caresses; she was dependent, like a child, 
cm your affection. Anne thought that pathetic. And 
there was always her fascination. That was absolute; 
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above logic and morality^ imefiitabie as the sweetness 
of a flower. Everybody felt it, even the servants 
whom she tormented with her incalculable wants. 
Jerrold and Colin, even Eliot, now that he was 
grown-up, felt it As for Uncle Robert, he was like 
a young man in the beginning of first love. 

Adeline judged people by their attitude to her. 
Anne, whether she listened to her or not, was her 
own darling. Her husband and John Severn were 
adorable, Major Markham of Wyck Wold and Mr. 
Hawtrey of Medhcote, who admired her, were perfect 
dears, Sir John Corbett of Underwoods, who didn’t, 
was that silly old thing. Resist her and she felt no 
mean resentment; you simply dropped out of her 
scene. Thus her world was peopled with her adorers. 

Anne couldn't have told you whether she felt the 
charm on its own account, or whether the pleasure 
of being with her was simply part of the blessed state 
of being at Wyck-on-the-Hill. Enough that Auntie 
Adeline was there where Unde Robert and Eliot and 
Colin and Jerrold were ; she belonged to them ; she 
belonged to the house and garden; she stood with the 
flowers. 

Anne was walking with her now, gathering roses for 
the house. The garden was like a room ^ut in by 
the clipped yew walls, and open to the sky. The 
sunshine poured into it; the flagged walks were pale 
with heat. 

Anne’s cat, Nicky, was there, the black Persian 
that Jerrold had given her last birthday. He sat in 
the middle of the path, on his haunches, his forelegs, 
straight and stiff, planted together. His face had a 
look of sweet and solemn meditation. 

Oh, Nidcy; oh, you darling 1 ” she said. 

When she stroked him he got up, arching his back 
and carr^g his tail in a flourishing curve, like one 
side of a l 3 a'e; he rubbed against her ankles. A white 
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butterfly flickered among the blue larkspurs, whim 
Nicky saw it he danced on his hind legs, dapping his 
forepaws as he tried to catch it. But the butterfly 
was too quick for him. Anne picked him up and he 
flattened himself against her breast, butting under 
her chin with his smooth round head in his loving way. 

• And as Adeline wouldn't listen to her Anne talked 
to the cat. 

** Qever little thing, he sees everything, all the 
butterflies and the dicky-birds and the daddy-long- 
legs. Don't you, my pretty one ? " 

“ What's ^e good of t^ing to the cat ? " said 
Adeline. ** He doesn’t understand a word you say.” 

'* He doesn’t understand the words, he sa^jrs, but 
he feels the feeling. ... He was the most b^utiful 
of all the pussies, he was, he was.” 

” Nonsense. You’re throwing yourself away on 
that absurd animal, for all the aflection you’ll get 
out of him.” 

” I shall get out just what I put in. He expects 
to be talked to.” 

” So do I.” 

” I've been trying to talk to you all afternoon and 
you won't listen. And you don't know how you can 
hurt Nicky’s feelings. He's miserable if I don’t tell 
him he's a beautififl pussy the minute he comes into 
my room. He creeps away under the washstand and 
broods. We take these darling things and give them 
little souls and hearts, and we’ve no business to hurt 
them. And they’ve such a tiny time to live, too, , . . 
Look at him, sitting up to be carried, like a child.” 

” Oh, wait, my dear, till you have a child. You 
ridiculous baby.” 

” Oh, come, Jerrold's every bit as gone on him,” 

” You’re a ridiculous pair,” said Adeline. 

” If Nicky purred round your legs, you'd love him, 
top*” said Amiie. 
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Uncle Robert was not well, fie couldn't eat the 
things he used to eat; he had to have fish or chicken 
and milk and beef-tea and Benger's food. Jerrold 
said it was only indigestion and he'd be all right in 
a day or two. But you coiild see by the way he walked 
now that there was something quite dreadfully wrong. 
He went slowly, slowly, as if every step tired him out. 

** Sorry, Jerrold, to be so slow." 

But Jerrold wouldn't see it. 

They had gone down to the Manor Farm, he and 
Jerrold and Anne. He wanted to show Jerrold the 
prize stock and what heifers they could breed from 
next year. 

“ I should keep on with the shorthorns. You 
can't do better," he said. 

Then they had gone up the fields to see if the wheat 
was ready for cutting yet. And he had kept on telling 
Jerrold what crops were to be sown after the wheat, 
swedes to come first, and vetch after the swedes, to 
crowd out the charlock. 

You'll have to keep the charlock down, Jerrold, 
or it’ll kill the crops. You’ll have the devil of a job.” 
He spoke as though Jerrold had the land already, 
and he was telling him the things he wanted him to 
remember. 

They came back up the steep pasture, very slowly. 
Uncle Robert leaning on Jerrold’s arm. They sat 
down to rest under the beech-trees at the top. They 
looked at the landscape, the many-coloured hills, 
rolling together, flung from each other, an endless 
undulation. 

** Beautiful country. Beautiful coimtry," said Unde 
Robert as if he had never seen it before. 

" You should see my farm," Anne said. “ It's as 
fiat as a chess-board and all squeezed up by the horrid 
town. Grandpapa sold a lot of it for building. 1 wish 
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I could sell the rest and buy a farm in the Cotswolds. 
Do you ever have farms to sell, Unde Robert ? " 

“ Well, not to sell. To let, perhaps, if a tenant goes. 
You can have the Barrow Farm when dd Sutton dies. 
He can’t last long But,” he went on, ” you’ll find it 
very different fanning here.” 

How different ? ” 

Well, in some of those fields you’ll have to fight 
the charlock all the time. And in some the soil’s 
hard. And in some you’ve got to plough across the 
sun because of the slope of the land. . . . Remember, 
Jerrold, Anne’s to have the Barrow Farm, if she wants 
it, when Sutton dies.” 

Jerrold laughed. ” My dear father, I shall be in 
India.” 

” ril remind you, Uncle Robert.” 

Uncle Robert smiled. ” m tell Barker to 
remember,” he said. Barker was his agent. 

It was as if he were thinking that when Sutton died 
he might not be there. And he had said that Sutton 
wouldn’t last long. Anne looked at Jerrold. But 
Jerrold’s face was happy. He didn’t see it. 

They left Unde Robert in the library, drinking hot 
water for tea. 

” Jerrold,” Anne said, ” I’m sure Unde Robert’s ill,” 

" Oh, no. It’s only indigestion. He’ll be as right 
as rain in a day or two.” 


Anne’s cat Nicky was dying. 

Jerrold struggled with his sleep, pushing it back 
and back before him, trying to remember. 

There was something ; something that had hung 
over him the night before. He had been afraid to 
wake and find it there. Something— 

Now he ranembered. 
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Nicky was dying and Anne was unhappy. That 
was what it was; that was what he had hated to 
wake to, Anne's unhappiness and the little cat. 

There was nothing else. Nothing wrong with 
daddy—only indigestion. He had had it before. 

The room was still dark, but the leaded squares of 
the window lattices barred a sky pale with dawn. In 
her room across the passage Anne would be sitting up 
with Nicky. He remembered now that he had to get 
up early to make her some tea. 

He lit a candle and went to her door to see if she were 
still awake. Her voice answered his gentle tapping, 
“ Who's there ? " 

“ Me, Jerrold. May I come in ? ” 

Yes. But don’t bring the light in. He’s 
sleeping,” 

He put out the candle and made his way to her. 
Against the window panes he could see the outline 
of her body sitting upright in a chair. She glimmered 
there in her white wrapper and he made out something 
black stretched straight and still in her lap. He sat 
down in the window-seat and watched. 

The room was mysterious, full of dusk air that 
thinned as the dawn stirred in it palpably, waking 
first Anne’s white bed, a strip of wMte cornice and a 
sheet of watery looking-glass. Nicky’s saucer of milk 
gleamed white on the dark floor at Anne’s feet. The 
pale ceiling lightened; and with a sliding shimmer of 
polished curves the furniture rose up from the walls. 
Presently it stood dear, wine-coloured, shining in the 
strange, pure light. 

And in the strange, pure light he saw Anne, in her 
white wrapper, with the great rope of her black hair, 
plaited, hanging down her back. The little black cat 
lay in her white lap, supported by her arm. 

She smiled at Jerrold strangely. She spoke, and 
her voice was low and strange 
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** He*s asleep, Jeny. He kept on looking at me and 
mewing. Then he tried to dimb into my lap and 
couldn't. And I took him up and he was quiet then. 
I think he was pleased that I took him. . . . I've 
given him the morphia pill and I don’t think he’s in 
pain. He’ll die in his sleep." 

' ** Yes. He'll die in his sleep." 

. He hardly knew what he was saying. He was 
looking at Anne, and it was as if now, at last, he saw 
her for the first time. This, this was what he wanted, 
this mysterious, strangely smiling Anne, this white 
Anne with the great plaited rope of black hair, who 
belonged to the night and the dawn. 

” I'm going to get you some tea," he said. 

He went down to the kitchen, where ever 3 rthing 
had been left ready for him overnight. He lit the 
gas-ring and made the tea and brought it to her with 
cake and bread and butter on a little tray. He set it 
down beside her on the window-seat. But Anne could 
neither eat nor drink. She cried out to him. 

“ Oh Jerry, look at him. Do you think he’s dying 
now ? ” 

He knelt down and looked. Nicky's eyes were two 
slits of glaze between half-shut lids. His fin: stood up 
on his bulging, frowning forehead. His little, fiat cat's 
face was drawn to a point with a look of helpless 
innocence and anguish. His rose-leaf tongue showed 
between his teeth as he panted. 

“ Yes. I'm awfully afraid he's dying." 

They waited half an hour, an hour. They never 
knew how long. Once he said to her, " Would you 
rather I went or stayed ? And she said, " Stayed, if 
you don't mind." 

Throng the open window, from fields of charlodc 
warm in the risen sun, the faint, smooth scent came to 
riiCT. 

Then Nidcy began to coug^ with a queer quacking 
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sound. Jerrold went to her, upsetting the saucer as 
he came. 

It's his milk/' she said. " He couldn't drink it," 
And with that she burst into tears. 

** Oh, Anne, don't cry. Don't cry, Anne darling," 

He put his arm round her. He laid his hand on her 
hair and stroked it. He stooped suddenly and kissed 
her face; gently, quietly, because of the dead thing 
in her lap. 

It was as if he had kissed her for the first time. 

For one instant she had 'her arm round his neck 
and dung to him, hiding her face on his shoulder. 
Then suddenly she loosed herself and stood up before 
. him, holding out the body of the little cat. 

" Take him away, please, Jerry, so that I don't see 
him." 

He took him away. 

All day the sense of kissing her remained with him, 
and all night, with the scent of her hair, the sweet 
rose-scent of her flesh, the touch of her shrooth rose-leaf 
skin. That was Aime, that strangeness, that beauty 
of the dear cold dawn, that scent, that warm sweet 
smoothness, that clinging of passionate arms. And 
he had kissed her gently, quietiy, as you kiss a child, 
as you kiss a young, small animd. 

He wanted to fes her dose, pressing down on her 
mouth, deep into her sweet flesh; to hold her body 
tight, crushed in his arms. If it hadn't been for Nicky 
that was. the way he would have kissed her. 

To-morrow, to-morrow, he would kiss Anne that way. 
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But when to-morrow came he did not kiss her. He 
was annoyed with Anne because she insisted on taking 
a.gloomy view of his father’s illness. 

The doctors couldn’t agree about it. Dr. Ransome 
of Wyck said it was gastritis. Dr. Harper of Cheltenham 
said it was colitis. He had had that before and had 
got better. Now he was getting worse, fast. For the 
last three days he couldn’t keep down his chicken and 
fish. Yesterday, not even his milk. To-day, not even 
his ice-water. Then they both said it was acute gastritis. 

" He's never been like this before, Jerrold." 

No. But that doesn’t mean he isn't going to get 
better. People with acute gastritis do get better. 
It's enough to make him die, everybody insisting that 
he's going to. And it's rot sending for Eliot." 

That was what Anne had done. 

Eliot had written to her from London— 


" Mv DEAR Anne, 


" 10 Welbeck Street. 

" ^th Sept., 1910. 


** I wish you’d tell me how father really is. 
Nobody but you has any intelligence that matters. 
Between mother’s wails and Jerrold’s optimism 
I don't seem to be getting the truth. If it’s serious 
I’ll come down at once. 


<« 


And Aime had answered— 


Always yours, 

" EtiOT." 


" My DEAR Euot, 

It is serious. Br. Ransome and Dr. Harper 
say so. They think now it’s acute gastritis. 1 wish 
you’d coxpe down» Jerrold is heart-breaking. He 
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won't see it; because he couldn't bear it if he did. 

I know auntie wants you. 

Always very affectionately yours, 

Anne.” 

She addressed the letter to Dr. Eliot Fielding, for 
Eliot had taken his degree. 

And on that to-morrow of Jerrold's Eliot had come. 
Jerrold told him he was a perfect idiot, rushing down 
like that, as if daddy hadn't an hour to live. 

“ You'll simply terrify him,” he said. " He hasn't 
got a chance with all you people grousing and croaking 
round him.” 

And he went off to play in the lawn tennis tourna¬ 
ment at Medlicote as a protest against the general 
pessimism. His idea seemed to be that if he, Jerrold, 
could play in a lawn tennis tournament, his father 
couldn’t be seriously ill. 

” It’s perfectly awful of Jerrold,” his mother said. 

” I can’t make him out. He adores his father, yet 
he behaves as if he hadn’t any feeling.’’ 

She and Anne were sitting in the lounge after 
luncheon, waiting for Eliot to come down from his 
father’s room. 

” Didn’t you tell him, Anne ? ” 

" I did everything I knew. . . . But, darling, he 
isn't unfeeling. He does it because he can't bear to 
think Uncle Robert won’t get better. He’s trying to 
make himself believe he will. I think he does bdiieve 
it. But if he stayed away from the tournament that 
would mean he didn’t.” 

” If only I could. But I must, I must believe it if 
I’m not to go mad. I don’t know what I shall do if 
he doesn’t get better. I can’t live without him. It’s 
been so perfect, Anne. It can’t come to an end like 
this. It can’t happen. It would be too cruel.” 

” It would,” Anne said. But she thought: " It 
}ust will happen. It’s happening now.” 
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" Here's Eliot," she said. 

Eliot came down the stairs. Adeline went to him. 

" Oh, Eliot, what do you think of him ? " 

Eliot put her off. *' I can’t tell you yet." 

" You think he's very bad ? " 

" Very." 

‘ ^ But you don't think there isn’t any hope ? " 

, ** I don't know yet. There may be. He wants you 
to go to him. Don't talk much to him. Don’t let 
him talk. And don’t, whatever you do, let him move 
an inch." 

Adeline went upstairs Anne and Eliot were alone. 

" You can tell," she said. "You don’t think there’s 
any hope." 

" I don’t. There’s something quite horribly wrong. 
His temperature's a hundred and three." 

" Is that bad ? ’’ 

" Very." 

" I do wish Jerry hadn’t gone." 

" So do I." 

" It'll be worse for him, Eliot, than for any of us 
when he knows." 

" I know. But he’s always been like that, as long 
as I can remember. He simply can’t stand trouble. 
It’s the only thing he funks. And his funking it 
wouldn’t matter if he’d stand and face it. But he 
runs away. He’s running away now. Say what you 
like, it’s a sort of cowardice." 

" It’s his only fault." 

" I know it is. But it’s a pretty serious one, Ahne, 
And he’ll have to pay for it. The world's chock full 
of suffering and all sorts of horrors, and you can't go 
turning your back to them as Jerrold does without 
paying for it. Why, he won't face anything that's 
even a little unpleasant. He won't listen if you try 
to teU him. He won't read a bode that hasn't a happy 
aiding. He won’t gb to a piay that isn't a comedy. * . , 
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It's an attitude I can't understand. I don't like 
horrors any more than he does; bat when I hear about 
them I want to go straight where they are and do 
something to stop them. That’s what 1 chose my 
profession for.” 

” I know. Because you're so sorry. So sorry. But 
Jerry's sorry, too. So sorry that he can't bear it.” 

” But he's got to bear it. There it is and he’s got 
to take it. He’s only making things worse for himself 
by holding out and refusing. Jerrold will never be 
any good till he has taken it Till he's suffered 
damnably.” 

"I don’t want him to'suffer. I don't want it. 

I can't bear him to bear it.” 

” He must. He’s got to.” 

” I'd do anything to save him. , But I can't.” 

” You can't. And you mustn’t try to. It would 
be the best thing that could happen to him.” 

” Oh, no; not to Jerry.” 

” Yes. To Jerry. If he’s ever to be any good. 
You don’t want him to be a moral invalid, do you ? ” 

” No. . . . Oh, Eliot, that’s Uncle Robert's door.” 

Upstairs the door opened and shut and Adeline 
came to the head of the stairs. 

“ Oh, Eliot, come quick.” 

Eliot rushed upstairs. And Anne heard Adeline 
sobbing hysterically and cr 3 dng out to him. 

” I can't—I can’t. I cannot bear it 1 ” 

She saw her trail ofi along the gallery to her room— 
she heard her lock herself in. She had every appear- 
ance of running away from something. From 
something she could not bear. Half an hour passed 
before Eliot came back to Anne. 

" What was it ? ” she said. 

" Whaft I thought. Gastric ulcer. He’s had a 
haemorthage." 

That was what Aunt Adeline had run away from. 
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“ Lbok here, Anne, IVe got to send Scarrott in the 

car for Ransome. Then he*ll have to go on to 

Cheltenham to fetch Colin.” 

“ Colin ? ” This was the end then. 

” Yes. He'd better come. And I want you to 
do something. I want you to drive over to Medlicote 
and bring Jerrold back. It’s beastly for you But 
you'll do it, won’t you ? ” 

” I'll do anything.” 

It was the beastliest thing she had ever had to do, 
but she did it. 

From where she drew up in the drive at Medlicote 
she could see the tennis courts. She could see Jerrold 
playing in the men’s singles. He stood up to the net, 
sma^ing down the ball at the volley; his back was 
turned to her as he stood. 

She heard him shout. She heard him laugh. She 
saw him turn to come up the court, facing her. 

And when he saw her, he knew. 

ii 

He had waited ten minutes in the gallery outside 
his father's room. Eliot had asked Anne to go in and 
help him while Jerrold stood by the door to keep his 
mother out. She was no good, Eliot said. She lost 
her head just when he wanted her to do things. You 
could have heard her all over the house cr 3 dng out that 
she couldn't bear it. 

She opened her door and looked out. When she 
saw Jerrold she came to him; slowly, supporting herself 
by the gallery rail. Her eyes were sore with crjnng, 
and there was a flushed thickening about the edges of 
h^ mouth. 

' So you’ve come back,” she said. You mig^t 
go in and tell me how he is.” 

” Haven’t you seen him ? 

” Of course I've seen him. But I’m afraid, Jerrold. 
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It was awful, awful, the haemorrhage. You can*t 

think how av^ul. I daren^t go in and see it again. 

1 shouldn’t be a bit of good S I did. I should only 

faint, or be ill, or sometbiiig. I simply cannot bear it.’' 
You mustn’t go in,” he said. 

” Who’s with him ? ” 

Eliot and Anne." 

" Anne ? " 

" Yes." 

" Jerrold, to think that Anne should be with him 
and me not." 

" Well, she’ll be all right. She can stand things." 

" It’s all very well for Anne. He isn't her husband." 

" You’d better go away, mother." 

" Not before you tell me how he is. Go in, Jerrold." 

He knocked and went in. 

His father was sitting up in his white, slender bed, 
raised on Eliot’s arm. He saw his face, str^ed and 
smoothed with exhaustion, sallow white against the 
pillows, the back-drawn mouth, the sharp, peaked nose, 
the iron-grey hair, pointed with sweat, , sticking to the 
forehead. A face of piteous, tired patience, waiting. 
He saw Elipt’s face, dose, close beside it by the edge 
of the pillow, grave and sombre and intent. 

Anne was crossing the room from the bed to the 
washstand. Her face was very white but she had an 
air of great competence and composure. She carried 
a white basin brimming with a reddish froth. He 
saw little red specks splashed on the sleeve of her white 
linen gown. He shuddered. 

Eliot made a sign to him and he went back to the 
door where his mother waited. 

" Is he better ? " .she whispered. " Can I come 
in? " 

Jerrold shook his head. " Better not—yet." 

" You’ll send for me if—if-" 

"'Yes." 
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He heard her trailing away along the gallery. He 
went into the room. He stood at the foot of the bed 
and stared, stared at his father lying there in Eliot’s 
arms. He would have liked to have been in Eliot's 
place, close to him, close, holding him. As it was he 
could do nothing but stand and look at him with that 
hielpless, agonised stare. He /lad to look at him, to 
look/and look, punishing himself with sight for not 
having seen. 

His eyes felt hot and brittle; they kept on filling 
with tears, burned themselves dry and filled again. 
His hand clutched the edge of the footrail as if only 
so he could keep his stand there. 

A stream of warm air came through the open 
windows. Everything in the room stood stih in it, 
unnaturally still, waiting. He was aware of the pattern 
of the window curtains. Blue parrots perched on 
brown branches among red flowers on a white ground; 
it all hung very straight and still, waiting. 

Anne looked at him and spoke. She was standing 
beside the bed now, holding the dean basin and a 
towel, ready. 

Jerrold, you might go and get some more ice. 
It's in the bucket in the bath-room. Break it up into 
little pieces, like that. You split it with a needle." 

He went to the bath-room, moving like a sleepr 
walker, wrapped in his dream-like horror. He found 
^e ice, he broke it into little pieces, like that. He 
was very careful and conscientious about the size, and 
grateful to Anne for giving him something to ;do. 
Then he went back again and took up his station at the 
foot of the bed and waited. His father still lay back on 
his pillow^ propped by Eliot's arm. His hands were 
folded on his chest "above the bedclothes. 

Anne still Stood by the bed holding her basin and 
hdr towd ready. Froxn time to time th^ gave him 
little pieces of ice to $uck. 
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Once he opened his eyes, looked round the room and 
spoke. 

" Is your mother there ? *' 

*' Do you want her ? *’ Eliot said. 

No. It'll only upset her. Don’t let her come in.” 

He closed his eyes and opened them again. 

** Is that Anne ? 

" Yes. Who did you think it was ? ” 

“ I don't know. . . . I’m sorry, Anne.” 

“ Darling—” the word broke from a tender, 
inarticulate sound she made. 

Then : “ Jerrold,” he said. 

J errold came closer. His father’s right arm unfolded 
itself and stretched out towards him ^ong the bed. 

Anne whispered, " Take his hand.” Jerrold took it. 
He could feel it tremble as he touched it. 

” It’s all right, Jerry,” he said. ” It’s all right." 
He gave a little choking cough. His eyes darkened 
with a sudden anxiety, a fear. His hand slackened. 
His head sank forward. Anne came between them. 
Jerrold felt the slight thrust of her body pushing him 
aside. He saw her arms stretched out, and the white 
gleam of the basin ; then, the haemorrhage, jet after 
jet. Then his father’s face tilted up on EUot’s arm, 
very white, and Anne stooping over him tenderly, and 
her hand with the towel, wiping the red foam from 
his lips. 

Then eyes glazed between half-shut lids, mouth 
open, and the noise of death. 

Eliot’s arm laid down its burden. He got up and 
put his hand rni Jerrold’s shoulder and led him out of 
the room. 

Go out into the air,” he said. ” I’ll tell mother.” 

Jenold staggaied downstairs and through the hall 
and out into the blinding sunshine. 

Far down the avenue he could hear the whiiring of 
the car coming back from Cheltenham; the lines of 
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the beech-trees opened fan-wise to let it through. 
He saw Colin sitting up beside Scarrott. 

Above his head a lattice ground and clattered. 
Somebody was going through the front rooms, shutting 
the windows and pulling down the blinds. 

Jearold turned back into the house to meet Colin 
there; 

Upstairs his father’s door opened and shut softly 

and Anne came out. She moved along the gaUery to 

her room. Between the dark rails he could see her 

white skirt, and her arm, hanging, and the little specks 

oi red splashed on the white sleeve. 

«• • 

111 

Jerrold was afraid of Anne, and he saw no end to 
his fear. He had been dashed against the suffering 
he was trying to put away from him and the shock of 
it had killed in one hour his young adolescent passion. 
She would be for ever associated with that suffering. 
He would never see Anne without thinking of has 
father's death. He would never think of his father's 
death without seeing Anne. He would see her for 
ever through an atmosphere of pain and horror, 
moving as she had moved in his father's room. He 
couldn’t see her any other way. This intolerable 
memory of her effaced all other memories, memories of 
the child Anne with the rabbit, of the young, happy 
Anne who walked and rode and played with him, of 
the strange, mysterious Anne he had found yesterday 
in her room at dawn. That Anne belonged to a time 
he had done with. There was nothing left for him 
but the Anne who had come to tell him his father was 
dying, who brought him to his father’s death-bed, 
who had bound herself up inseparably with his death, 
who only moved from the scene of it to appear dressed 
, in bladr and caitying the dowers for his funeral. 

She was wrapp!^ round and round with death and 
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death, nothing but death, and with Jerrold's suffering. 
When he saw her he sobered again. And as his way 
had always been to avoid suffering, he avoided Anne. 
His eyes turned from her if he saw her coming. He 
spoke to her without looking at her. He tried not to 
think of her. When he had gone he would try not to 
remember. 

His one idea was to go, to get away from the place 
his father had died in, and from the people who had 
seen him die. He wanted new unknown faces, new 
unknown voices that would“not remind him. . . . 

Ten days after his father’s death the letter came 
from John Severn. He wrote— 

, I’m delighted about Sir Charles Durham. 
You are a lucky devil. Any chap Sir Charles takes 
a fancy to is bound to get on. He can’t help himself. 
You’re not afraid of hard work, and I can tell you 
we give our Assistant Commissioners all they want 
and a lot more. 

It’ll be nice if you bring Anne out with you. 
If you’re stationed anywhere near us we ought to 
give her the joUiest time in her life between us.” 

” But, Jerrold,” said Adeline, when she had read 
this letter, ” you’re not going out now. You must wire 
and tell him so.” 

” Why not now ? ” 

** Because, my dear boy, you've got the estate and 
you must stay and look after it.” 

“ Barker’ll look after it. That’s what he's there for,” 
” Nonsense, Jerrold. There’s no need for you to 
go out to India.” 

” There is need. I've got to go.” 

You haven't. There's every need for you to stop 
, where you are. Ehot will be going abroad i Sir Martin 
Crozi^ takes him on. And if Cplm goes into the diplo¬ 
matic service goodness knows where he'll be sent to.”" 
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Colin won't be sent aiyrwhere for another four 
years." 

" No. But he’ll be at Cheltenham or Cambridge 
half the time. I must have one son at home." 

" Sorry, mother* But I can't stand it here. I've 
got to go, and I'm going." 

To all' her arguments and entreaties he had one 
answer: he had got to go and he was going. 

Adeline left him and went to look for Eliot, whom 
she found in his room packing to go back to Londcm. 

She came sobbing to Eliot. ' " ^ 

" It's too dreadfully hard. As if it weren’t bad 
enough to lose my darling husband, I must lose aU 
my sons. Not one of you will stay with me. And 
there's Anne going off with Jerrold. She may have 
him with her and I mayn’t. She’s taken everything 
from me. You’d have said if a wife’s place was 
anywhere it was with her djdng husband. But no. 
She was allowed to be with him and I was turned out 
of his room." 

" My dear mother, you know you weren’t." 

" I was. You turned me out yourself, Eliot, and 
had Anne in." 

" Only because you couldn't stand it and she could." 

" I daresay. She hadn’t the same feelings." 

" She had her own feelings, anyhow, only she 
controlled tiiem. She stood it because she never 
thought of her feelings. She only thought of what 
she could do to help. She was magnificent." 

Of course you think so, because you're in love 
with her. She must take you, too. As if Jerrolcl 
wasn’t enough.” 

"She hasn't taken me. She probably won’t if 
I ask h^. You shouldn't say those things, mother. 
You don't know what you're talking about." 

" I know I'm the tmst unhappy woman in the world. 
How am I goihg to iiye?. I can't standitlf jeny goes.” 
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" He's got to go, mother/’ 

** He hasn’t. Jearold’s place is here. He’s got a 
duty and a responsibility. Your dear father didn’t 
leave him the estate for him to let it go to wrack and 
ruin. It’s most cruel and wrong of him.” 

” He can’t do anything else. Don’t you see why 
he wants to go ? He can’t stand the place without 
father.” 

” I’ve got to stand it. So he may.” 

” Well, he won’t, that’s all. He simply funks it.” 

” He always was an arrant coward where trouble 
was concerned. He doesn’t think of other people 
and how bad it is for them. He leaves me when I want 
him most.” 

” It's hard on you, mother; but you can’t stop 
him. And I don’t think you ought to try.” 

” Oh, everybody tells me what I ought to do. My 
children can do as they like. So can Anne. She and 
Jerrold can go off to India and amuse themselves as 
if nothing had happened and it’s all right.” 

But Anne didn’t go off to India. 

When she spoke to Jerrold about going out with 
him his hard, unhappy face showed her that he didn’t 
want her. 

” You’d rather I didn’t go,” she said, gently. 

” It isn't that, Anne. It isn’t that I don’t want 
you. It’s—^it’s simply that I want to get away from 
here, to get away from everything and everybody that 
reminds me. I shall go off my head if I’ve got to 
remember every minute, every time I see somebody 
who—I want to make a clean break and grow a new 
memory,” 

” I understand. You needn’t tell me.” 

Molber doesn’t. I wish you’d make her see it.” 

” I'll try. But it’s all right, Jerrold. I won’t go/* 

** Of course you'll go. Only you won’t think me a 
briite if I don’t take you out with me.” 
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" I'm not going out with you. In fact, I don't 
think Fm going at all. I only wanted to because of 
going out together and because of the chance of seeing 
you when you got leave. I only thought of the 
heavenly times we might have had." 

Don't—don’t, Anne." 

" No, I won't. After all, I shouldn’t care a rap 
about Ambala if you weren't there. And you may t)e 
stationed miles away. Fd rather go back to Ilford 
and do farming. Ever so much rather. India would 
really have wasted a lot of time." 

" Oh, Anne, I've spoilt all your pleasure." 

" No, you haven't. There isn't any pleasure to 
spoil—^now," 

" What a brute—what a cad you must think me." 

" I don’t, Jerry. It’s not your fault. Things have 
just happened. And you see, I understand. I felt 
the same about Auntie Adeline after mother died. 
I didn't want to see her because she reminded me. . . . 
And yet, really, I loved her aU the time," 

" You won't go back on me for it ? " 

" I wouldn't go back on you whatever you did. And 
you mustn't keep on thinking I want to go to India. 
I don’t care a rap about In£a itself. I hate Anglo- 
Indians, and I simply loathe hot places. And daddy 
doesn't want me out there, really. I shall be much 
happier on my farm. And it’ll save a lot of expense, 
too. Just think what my outfit and passage would 
have cost." 

You wouldn't have cared what it cost if-" 

" There isn't any ' if.' Fm not l3dng, really." 

Not lying. Not lying. She would have given up 
more than India to save Jerrold that pang of memory. 
Only when it was all over and he had s^ed without 
her she realised in one wounding flash that what she 
had given up was Jerrold himself. 
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Anne did not go back to her Ilford farm at once. 
Adeline had made that impossible. 

At the prospect of Anne’s going her resentment 
died down as suddenly as it had risen. She forgot 
that Anne had taken her sons’ affection and her place 
beside her husband's death-bed. And though she 
couldn’t help feeling rather glad that Jerrold had gone 
to India without Anne, she was sorry for her. She 
loved her and she meant to keep her. She said she 
simply could not bear it if Anne left her, and was it 
the time to choose when she wanted her as she had 
never wanted her before ? She had nobody to turn 
to, as Anne knew. Corbetts and Hawtreys and 
Markhams and people were all very well; but they 
were outsiders. 

It’s the inside people that I want now, Anne. 
You’re deep inside, dear.” 

Yes, of course, she had relations. But relations were 
no use. They were all wrapped up in their own tire¬ 
some affairs, and there wasn’t one of them she cared 
for as she cared for Anne. 

" I couldn’t care more if you were my own daughter. 
Darling Robert felt about you just the same. You 
can*t leave me.” 

And Anne didn’t. She never could resist unhappi¬ 
ness. She thought: ” I was glad enough to stop 
with her through all the happy times. I’d be a perfect 
beast to go and leave her now when she’s miserable 
and hasn’t got anybody.” 

It would have been better for Anne if she could 
have gone. Robert Fiehiing’s death and Jerrold’s 
absence were two griefs that inflamed each other; 
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they came together to make one immense, intoleziable 
wound And here, at Wyck, she couldnH move 
without coming upon something that touched it and 
$tmg it to fresh pain. But Anne was not like Jeirold, 
to turn from what she loved because it hurt her. For 
as long as she could remember all her happiness had 
come to her at Wyck. If unhappiness came now, she 
had .got, as Eliot said, “ to take it.” 

And so she stayed on through the autumn, then over 
Christmas to the New Year; this time because of 
Colin, who was suffering from depression. Colin had 
never got over his father’s death and Jerrold’s going; 
and the last thing Jerrold had said to her before he 
went was: You'll look after Col-Col, won't you ? 
Don*t let him go grousing about by himself.” 

Jerrold had always expected her to look after Colin. 
At seventeen there was still something piteous and 
breakable about him, something that clung to you for 
help. Eliot said that if Colin didn't look out he’d be 
a regular neurotic. But he owned that Anne was good 
for him. 

" I don’t know what you do to him, but he’s better 
when you’re there.” 


11 

Eliot was the one who appeared to have recovered 
first. He met the shock of his father’s death with 
a dehant energy and will. 

He was working now at bacteriology under Sir 
Mattin Crosder. Covered with a white linen coat, in 
a white-wa^ed room of inconceivable deanness, 
innxotmded by test-tubes and mixing-jars, Eliot spent 
tl^ best part of the day handling the germs of the 
deadliest diseases; making cultures, examining th^ 
under the microscope > preparing vacdnes. He went 
heme to bitwn vdvety, lathery study in his 
Wdbeck Street dat to wtriteout hB notes, or read some 
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monograph on inoculation; or ^he dined with ^ 
colleague and talked to him about bacteria. ^ 

At this period of his youth Eliot bad mo|jpitJian 
ever the appearance of inhuman preoccupa^p^. His 
dark, serious face detached itself with a soz^ of sullen 
apathy from the social scene. He seemed to have no 
keen interests beyond his slides and mixmg>jars and 
test-tubes. Women, for whom his indifference had 
a perverse fascination, said of him: Dr. Fielding 
isn’t interested in people, only in their diseases. And 
not really in diseases, only in their germs/* 

They never suspected that Eliot was passionate, 
and that a fierce pity had driven him into his profession. 
The thought of preventable disease filled him with 
fury; he had no tolerance for the society that tolerated 
it. He suffered because he had a clearer vision and 
a profounder sense of suffering than most persons. 
Up to the time of his father’s death all Eliot’s suffering 
had been other people’s. He couldn't rest till he had 
done something to remove the cause of it. 

Add to this an insatiable curiosity as to causes, 
and you have the main bent of Eliot’s mind. 

And it seemed to him that there was nobody but 
Anne who saw that hidden side of him. She knew that 
he was sorry for people, and that being sorry for them 
had made him what he was, like Jerrold and 3ret unlike 
him. Eliot was attracted to suffering by the same 
sensitiveness that made Jerrold avoid everything once 
associated with it. 

And so the very thing that Jerrold couldn’t bear to 
remember was what drew Eliot closer to Anne, He 
saw her as Jerrold had seen her, moving, composed 
and competent, in his father’s room; he saw her stoop¬ 
ing over him to help him, he saw the specks of blood 
on her white sleeve; and he thought of her with the 
more tenderness. From that instant he really loved 
her. He wanted Anhe as he had never conceived 
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himself wanting any woman. He could hardly remem¬ 
ber his first adolescent feeling for her, that confused 
mixture of ignorant desire and fear, so different was 
it from the intense, dear passion that possessed him 
now. At night when his work was done, he lay in bed, 
not sleeping, thidcing of Anne with desire that knew 
itself too well to be afraid. Anne was the one thing 
hece^ary to him beside his work, necessary as a living 
part of himself. She could only not come before his 
work because Eliot's work came before himself and 
his own happiness. When he went down every other 
week-end to Wyck-on-the-Hill he knew that it was to 
see Anne. 

His mother knew it, too. 

“ I wish Eliot would marry,” she said. 

” Why ? ” said Anne. 

” Because then he wouldn’t be so keen on going off 
to look for germs in disgusting climates.” 

Anne wondered whether Adeline knew Eliot. 

For Eliot talked to her about his work as he walked 
with her at a fine swinging pace over the open coimtry, 
taking all his exercise now while he could get it. That 
was another thing he liked about Anne Severn, her 
splendid physical fitness i she could go stride for 
stride with him, and mile for mile, and never the. Her 
mind, too, was robust and active, and full of curiosity; 
it listened by the hour and never tired. It coidd 
move, imdismayed, among horrors. She could see, as 
he saw, the ” beauty ” of the long trains of research 
by which Sir Martin Crozier had tracked down the 
bacillus of amoebic dysentery and estabiyied the 
difference between t5rphoid and Malta fever. 

Once started on his subject, the grave, sullen Eliot 
talked excitedly. 

You do see, Anne, how thrilling it is, don’t you ? 
For me there's nothing but bacteriology. I always 
meant to go in for it, and Sir Martin's magnificant. 
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Absolutely top-hole. You see, all these disgusting 
diseases can be prevented. It’s inconceivable that they 
should be tolerate in a civilised country. People can’t 
care a rap or they couldn’t sleep in their beds. They 
ought to get up and make a public row about it, to 
insist on compulsory inoculation for everybody, whe¬ 
ther they like it or not. It really isn’t enough to cure 
people of diseases when they’ve got them. We ought 
to see that they never get them, that there aren't any 
to get. . . . >^at we don’t know yet is the complete 
behaviour of all these bacjteria among themselves. 
A bad bacillus may be doing good work by holding 
down a worse one. It’s conceivable that if we suc¬ 
ceeded in exterminating all known diseases we might 
release an imknown one, supremely horrible, that would 
exterminate the race.” 

“ Oh, Eliot, how awful. How can you sleep in your 
bed ? ” 

“You needn’t worry. It’s only a nightmare idea 
of mine.” 

And so on and so on, for he was still so young that 
he wanted Anne to be excited by the things that excited 
him. And Anne told him all about her Ilford farm 
and what she meant to do on it. Eliot didn't behave 
like Aunt Adeline ; he listened beautifully, like Unde 
Robert and Jerrold, as if it was really most important 
that you should have a farm and work on it. 

“ Wiat I want is to sell it and get one here. I don’t 
want to be anywhere else. I can’t tell you how fright¬ 
fully home-sidk I am when I’m away. I keep on seeing 
those gables with the little stone balls, and the pea¬ 
cocks, and the fields down to the Manor Farm. And 
the h^s, Eliot. When I’m away Tm always dreaming 
that I'm trying to get back to them and something 
stops me. Or 1 see them and they turn into some¬ 
thing else. I shan’t be happy till I can come back for 
good.” , 
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'' You don't want to go to India ? " EEot's heart 
began to beat as he asked his question. 

*'I want to work. To work hard. To work till 
I'm so dead tired that I roll of! to sleep the minute 
I get into bed. So tired that I can’t dream.” 

** That isn't right. You’re too young to feel like 
that, Anne.” 

do feel like it. You feel like it yourself. My 
iarm is to me what your old bacteria are to you.” 

Oh, if I thought it was the farm-” 

” Why, what did you think it was ? " 

Eliot couldn’t bring himself to tell her. He took 
refuge in apparent irrelevance. 

” You know father left me the Manor Farm house, 
don’t you ? ” 

“ No, I didn’t. I suppose he thought you’d want 
to come back, like me.” 

"Well, I’m glad I've got it. Mother’s got the 
Dower House in Wyck, But she’ll stay on here 
till-” 

" Till Jerrold comes back,” said Anne bravely. 

" I don't suppose Jerry'll turn her out even then. 
Unless-” 

But neither he nor Anne had the courage to say 
" Unless he marries.” 

Not Anne, because she couldn't trust herself with 

the theme of Jerrold’s marrying. Not EHot, because 

he had Jerrold’s word for it that if he married anybody, 

ever, it would ^ot be Anne. 

• •• 
m 

It was this assurance that made it passible for him 
to say what he had been thinking of saying all the time 
when he talked to Anne about his bacteriology. Sac- 
teriology was a screen behind which EHot, uncertain of 
Anne's feeUngs, Weltered himself against irrevocable 
disaster. He tn^t^ to ask Anne to marry him, but 
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he kept putting it off because so long as he didn't know 
for certain that'she wouldn't have him he was at 
liberty to think she would. He would not be taking 
her from Jerrold. Jerrold, inconceivable ass, didn't 
want her. £Kot had made sure of that months ago, 
the night before Jerrold sailed. He had simply put 
it to him, what did he mean to do about Anne Severn ? 
And Jerrold had made it very plain that his chief 
object in going to India was to get away from Anne 
Severn and everything. He knew Jerrold too well to 
suspect his sincerity, so he'considered that the way 
was now honourably open to him. 

His only uncertainty was Anne herself. He had 
meant to give her a year to forget Jerrold in, if she 
was ever going to forget him; though in moments of 
deeper insight he resided that Anne was not likely to 
forget, nor to marry anybody else as long as she 
remembered. 

Yet, Eliot reasoned, women did mar^, even remem¬ 
bering. They married and were happy. You saw it 
every day. He was content to take Anne on her own 
terms, at any cost, at any risk. He had never been 
afraid of risks, and once he had faced the chance of 
her refusal, all other dangers were insignificant. 

A year was a long time, and Eliot had to consider 
the probability of his going out to Central Africa with 
Sir Martin Crozier to investigate sleeping sickness. 
He wanted the thing settled one way or another before 
he went. 

He put it off again till the next week-end. And in 
the meanwhile Sir Martin Crozier had seen him. He 
was starting in the spring and Eliot was to go with 
hinn 

It was on Sunday evening that he spoke to Anne, 
sitting with her under the beeches at the top of the 
held whm she and Jerrold had sat together. Eliot 
had chosen his place badly. 
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" I wouldn’t bother you so soon if I wasn’t going 
away, but I simply must—^must know-” 

“ Must know what ? ” 

Whether 3rou care for me at all; Not much, of 
course, but just enough not to hate manying me." 

Anne turned her face full on him and looked at him 
mih her innocent, candid eyes. And all she said was. 

You do know about Jerrold, don’t you ? ’’ 

** Oh, God, yes. I know all about him.’’ 

” He’s why I can’t," 

" I tell you, I know all about Jerrold. He isn’t a 
good enough reason,’’ 

" Good enough for me.’’ 

" Not unless-’’ But he couldn’t sav it. 

___ ^ 

** Not unless he cares for me. That’s why you’re 
asking me, then, because you know he doesn't." 

" Well, it wouldn’t be much good if I knew he did.’’ 

*' Eliot, it’s awful of me to talk about it, as if he'd 
said he did. He never said a word. He never will." 

" I’m afraid he won't, Anne." 

" Don’t imagine I ever thought he would. He never 
did anything to make me think it for a minute, really." 

" Are you quite sure he didn’t ? " 

“ Quite sure. I made it all up out of my head. My 
silly head. I don't care what you think of me so long 
as you don’t think it was Jerry’s fault. I should go 
on caring for him whatever he did or didn’t do." 

" I know you would. But it's possible-" 

" To care fot two people and marry one of them, 
no matter which ? It isn't possible for me. If I can’t 
have the person I want I won’t have anybody." 

" It isn’t wise, Anne. I tell you I could make you care 
for me. I know all about you. I know how you think 
and how you feel. I understand you better than Jerrold 
does. You’d be hai^y wth me and you’d be safe." 

" It's no use. I’d rather be unhappy and in danger 
ii it was with Jetr<^." 
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** You’ll be unhappy and in danger without him.” 

'' 1 don’t care. Besides, 1 shan’t be. I ^all work. 
You’ll work, too. It’ll be so exciting that you’ll soon 
forget all about me.” 

” You know I shan’t. And I’ll never give you up, 
unless Jerrold gets you.” 

Eliot—I only told you about Jerrold because I 
thought you ought to know. So that you mightn't 
think it was anything in you.” 

” It isn’t something in me, then ? Tell me—^if it 
hadn't been for Jerry, do jou think you might have 
cared for me ? ” 

” Yes. I do. I quite easily might. And I thinks 
it would be a jolly good thing if I could, now. Only 
I can’t. I can't.” 

” Poor little Anne.” 

” Does it comfort you to think I’d have cared if it 
hadn’t been for Jerry ? ” 

” It does, very much.” 

” Eliot—^you’re the only person I can talk to about 
him. Do you mind telling me whether he said that 
to you, or whether you just guessed it.” 

” What ? ” 

” Why, that he wouldn’t—ever-” 

” I asked him, because I had to know. And he 
told me.” 

” I thought he told you,” 

Yes, he told me. But I’m a cad for letting you 
think he didn’t care for you. I believe he did, or that 
he would have cared—awfuUy—^if fny father hadn’t 
died just then. Your being in the room that day 
upset him. If it hadn’t been for that-” 

” Yes, but th^e that. It was like he was when 
Binky ^ed, and he couldn’t stand Yearp. Don’t you 
remember how he wouldn't let me go with him to see 
Yearp because he said he didn’t want me mixed up 
with it. Well—-I’ve been mixed up, that’s all.” 
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** Still, Anne, I’m certain he’d have cared—if that’s 
any conifort to you* You didn’t make it up out of 
your dear little head. We all thought it. Father 
thought it, I believe he wanted it. If he’d only 
known! ” 

She thought: If he’d only known how he had hurt 
her, he who had never hurt anybody in all his beautiful 
life, 

" Dear Uncle Robert. There’s no good talking 
about it. I knew, the minute Jerry said he didn’t 
want me to go to India with him.” 

” Is that why you didn't go ? ” 

”Yes.” 

” That was a mistake, Anne. You should have gone.” 
” How could I, after that ? And if I had, he’d 
only have kept away.” 

” You should have let him go first and then gone 
after him. You should have turned up sudd^y, 
in wonderful clothes, looking cheerful and beautiful. 
So that you wiped out the memory he funked. As it 
is you’ve left him nothing else to think of.” 

” I daresay that’s what I should have done. But 
it’s too late. I can’t do it now.” 

” I’m not so sure.” 

” What, go after Jerrold ? Hunt him down ? Dress 
up and scheme to make him marry me ? ” 

” Ves. Yes. Yes.” 

” Eliot, you know I couldn't.” 

” You saM onc^ you’d commit a crime for anybody 
you cared about.” 

A crime, yes. But not that. I’d rather die.” 

” You’re too fastidious. It’s only the unscrupulous 
peo|de who get what they want in this world. They 
know what they want and go for it. They stamp on 
\eveify€iing and everybody ihat gets in their way.” 

* Eliot, dear, I know what I want, and I'd go 
Ifonly Jarmldimew, too.*’ 
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" He would know if you showed him/' 

" And that’s just what I can't do.” 

” Well, don’t say I didn’t give you the best possible 
advice, against my own interests, too.” 

” It was sweet of you. But you see how impossible 
it is.” 

” I see how adorable you are. You always were.” 

IV 

For the first time in her life Adeline was furious. 

She had asked Eliot whether he was or was not 
going to marry Anne Severn, and was told that he 
had asked her to many him that afternoon and that 
she wouldn’t have him. 

" Wouldn’t have you ? What’s she thinking of ? ” 

” You’d better ask her,” said Eliot, never dreaming 
that she would. 

But that was what Adeline did. She came that 
night to Anne’s room just as Anne was getting into 
bM. Unappeased by her defenceless attitude, she 
attacked with violence. 

” What’s all this about Eliot a^ing you to marry 
him ? ” 

Anne uncurled herself and sat up on the edge of 
her bed. 

” Did he tell you ? ” 

” Yes. Of course he told me. He says you refused 
him. Did you ? ” • 

” I’m afraid I did.” 

” Then Axme, you’re a perfect little fool.” 

" But, atmtie, I don’t love him.” 

’’ Kons^e; you love him as much as most people 
love the men they marry, He’s quite sensible. He 
doesn't Want you to go mad about him.” 

He wants more &an 1 can give him.” 

” Wdi, all I can say is, if you can’t give him what 
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he wants you'd no business to go about with him as 
you've been doing.” 

** I've been going about with him all my life and 
I never dreamed he'd want to many me.” 

" What did you suppose he’d want ? ” 

Why, nothing but just to go about. As we always 
did.” 

” You idiot.” 

” 1 don't see why you should be so cross about it.” 

Adeline sat down in the armchair at the head of 
the bed, prepared to have it out ” with Anne. 

” I suppose you think my son's happiness is nothing 
to me ? Didn’t it occur to you that if you refuse him 
he'll stick for years in that awful place he's going to ? 
Whereas if he had a wife in England there’d be a chance 
of his coming home now and then. Perhaps he'd 
never go out again.” 

” I'm sorry, auntie. I can’t marry Eliot even to 
keep him in England. Even to please you.” 

” Even to save his life, you mean. You don’t care 
if he dies of some hideous tropical disease.” 

" I care awfully. But I can’t marry him. He 
knows why.” 

” It's more than I do. If you're thinking of Jerrold, 
you needn't. I thought you'd done with that school- 
girlish nonsense.” 

” I'm not ' thinking ’ of him. I’m not ' thinking' 
of anybody, and I wish you'd leave me alone.” 

” My dear child, how can I leave you alone when 
I see you making the mistake of your life ? Eliot is 
absolutely the right person for you, if you'd only the 
sense to see it. He’s got more character than anybody 
I know. Much more than dear Jerry. He'll be ten 
times more interesting to live with.” 

” I thought Jenold was your favourite,” 

” No, EHot, npiy dear. Always Eliot. He was my 

irst bs^y*” 
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Well, Fiji awfully Sony you mind so much. And 
I'd marry Eliot if I could. I simply hate him to be 
unhappy. But he won't be. He'll live to be fright¬ 
fully glad I didn't. . . . What, aren't you going to 
kiss me good-night ? " 

Adeline had risen and turned away with the great 
dignity of her righteous anger. 

** I don't fed like it," ^e said. “ I think you've 
been thoroughly selhsh and unkind. I hate girls who 
go on like that—^making a man mad about you by 
pretending to be his comrade, and then throwing him 
over. I've had more men in love with me, Anne, 
than you’ve seen in your life, but I never did 

" Oh, auntie, what about father ? And you were 
engaged to him." 

“Well, anyhow." said Adeline, softened by the 
recollection, “ I was engaged." 

She smiled her enchanting smile; and Anne, observ¬ 
ing the breakdown of dignity, got up off the bed and 
kissed her, 

“ I don't suppose," she said, “ that father was the 
only one." 

“ He wasn’t. But then, with tne, my dear, it was 
their own risk. They knew where they were." 


In March, nineteen eleven, Eliot went out to Central 
Africa. He stayed there two years, investigating 
malaria and sleeping sickness. The* he went on to 
^e Straits Settlements and finally took a partnership 
in a practice at Penang. 

Anne left Wyck at Easter and returned in August 
because of Colrn, Hxen she went back to her Ilford 
farm. 

The two years passed, and in the spring of the third 
year, nineteen fourteen, she came again. 



VI 

QUEENIE 


Something awful had happened. Adeline had told 
Anne about it. 

It seemed that Colin in his second year at Cambridge, 
wh^ he should have given his whole mind to read&g 
for the Diplomatic Service, had had the imprudence 
to get engaged. And to a girl that Adeline had never 
heard of, about whom nothing was known but that 
^e was remarkably handsome and that her family 
(Courthopes of Leicestershire) were, in Addine’s brief 
phrase, all right.'* 

From the terrace they could see, coming up the lawn 
from the goldfish pond, Colin and his girl. 

Queenie Courthope. She came slowly, her short 
Russian skirt swinging out from her ankles. The 
brilliance of her face showed dear at a distance, ver¬ 
milion on white, flaming; hard, crystal eyes, sweeping 
and flashing; bobbed Wr, brown-red, shining in the 
sun. Then a dominant, squarish jaw, and a mouth 
exquisitely formed but thin, a venmlion thread drawn 
between her staring, insolent nostrils and the rise of 
her round chin. 

This face in its approach expressed a profound, 
arrogant indiflerence to Adeline and Anne. Only as 
it turned towards Colin its grey-black eyes lowered and 
were soft dark under the black feathers of their brows. 
Colin lodked back*at it with a shy, adoring tenderness. 

Queenie could be even more superbly uninterested 
than Adeline. In Adeline's self-absorption there was 
a passive innocence, a candour that disarmed you; 
but Queenie's was insolent and hostile, it took 
poSs^on of the scene and challenged every comer, 

Hallo, Anne/' Cdin shouted, *' how did you get 

** Motors down.^' 
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" I say, have you got a car ? *' 

''Only just.** 

" Drove yourself ? ** 

" Rather.” 

Queenie scowled as if there were something disagree¬ 
able to her in the idea that Anne should have a car 
of her own and drive it. She endured the introduction 
in silence, and addressed herself with an air of 
exclusiveness to Cohn. 

“ What are we going to do ? ** 

” Anything you like,” he. said, 

" rU play you singles, then.” 

” Anne might like to play,** said Cohn. But he 
still looked at Queenie, as she flamed in her beauty. 

” Oh, three*s a rotten game. You can’t play the 
two of us unless Miss Severn handicaps me.” 

“ She won't do that. Anne could take us both on 
and play a decent game.” 

Queenie picked up her racquet and stood between 
them, beating her skirts with little strokes of irritated 
impatience. Her eyes were fixed on Cohn, trying, 
you could see, to dominate him, 

” We'd better take it in turns,” he said. 

” Thanks, Col-Col. I’d rather not play I’ve 
driven ninety-seven miles.” 

” Really rather ? ” 

Queenie backed towards the court. 

” Oh, come on, Colin, if you’re coming.” 

He went. 

” What do you think of Queenie ? ’^Adeline said. 

" She’s very handsome.” 

” Yes, Anne. But it isn’t a nice face. Now, is it ? ** 
Anne couldn’t say it was a nice face. 

” It’s awful to think of Cohn being married to it. 
He’s only twenty*<me now, and she's seven years 
older. If it had teen anybody but Cohn. If it had 
been £Hot or Jerrold I shouldn’t have minded so 
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much* They can look after themselves. He’ll never 
stand up against that horrible girl.” 

" She does look terribly strong.” 

” And cruel, Anne. As if she might hurt him. 
I don’t want him to be hurt. I can’t bear her taking 
him away from me. My little Col>CoL ... I did 
hope, Anne, that if you wouldn’t have Eliot-” 

” I'd have Colin ? But, Auntie, I’m years older 
than is. He’s a baby.” 

” Tf he’s a baby he’ll want somebody older to look 
after him.” 

” Queenie’s even better fitted than I am then.” 

” Do you think, Anne, she proposed to Colin ? ” 

” No. I shouldn't think it was necessary.” 

” I should say she was capable of anything. My 
only hope is they’ll tire each other out before th^’re 
married and break it off.” 

All afternoon on the tennis court below Queenie 
played against Colin. She played vigorously, excitedly, 
savagely, to win. She couldn’t hide her anno 3 rance 
when he beat her. 

” What was I to do ? ” he said. ” You don’t like 
it when I beat you. But if I was beaten you wouldn’t 
like meJ* 

• • 
u 

Adeline’s only hope was not realised. They hadn’t 
had time to tire of each other before the war broke out. 
And Colin insisted on marrying before he joined up. 
Their engagemeyit had left him nervous and unfit, and 
his idea was that, once married, he would present a 
better appearance before the medical examiners. 

But Edter a' month of Queenie, Colin was more 
nervous and unfit than ever. 

” I can’t think,” said Adeline, ” what that woman 
does to him. She’ll wear him out.” 

So Cdin waited, trying to get fitter, and afraid to 
ycdnnteer lest he should be rejected. 
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Everybody around him was moving rapidly. Queenie 
had taken up motoring, so that she could drive an 
ambulance car at the front. Anne had gone up to 
London for her Red Cross training, Eliot had left his 
practice to his partner at Penang and had come home 
and joined the Army Medical Corps. 

Eliot, home on leave for three days before he went 
out, tried hard to keep Colin back from the war. 
In Eliot's opinion Colin was not fit and never would 
be fit to fight. He was just behaving as he always 
had behaved, pushing forward^ trying insanely to do 
the thing he never could do. 

“ Do you mean to say they won’t pass me ? ” he 
asked, 

“ Oh, they’ll pass you all right,” Eliot said. 

They'll give you an expensive training, and send you 
into the trendies, and in any time from a day to a 
month you’ll be in hospital with shell-shock. Then 
you’ll be discharged as uirfit, having wasted everybody’s 
time and made a damned nuisance of yourself. . . . 
I suppose I ought to say it’s splendid of you to want 
to go out. But it isn’t splendid. It's idiotic. You’ll 
be simply butting in where you’re not wanted, taking 
a better man’s place, taking a better man’s com¬ 
mission, taking a better man’s bed in hospital. I teU 
you we don’t want men who are going to crumple up 
in their first action.” 

" Do you think I’m going to funk, then ? ” said poor 
Colin. 

“ Funk ? Oh, Lord, no. You’ll stick it till you 
drop, till you’re paralysed, till you’ve lost your voice 
and memory, till you’re an utter wreck. There’ll be 
enough of ’em, poor devils, without you, Col-Col.” 

” But why should I go like that more than anybody 
else ? ” 

” Because you’re made that way, because you 
haven’t got a nervous system that can stand the 
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racket. The noises alone will do for you. You'll be 
as right as rain if you keep out of it." 

" But Jerrold's coming back. Ife'll go out at once. 
How can I stick at home when he's gone ? " 

" Heaps of good work to be done at home." 

" Not by men of my age." 

" By men of your nervous organisation. Your going 
out would be sheer waste." 

. " Why not ? Does it matter what becomes of me ?" 

" No. It doesn't. It matters, though, that you’ll 
be taking a better man’s place." 

Now Colin really did want to go out and fight, as 
he had always wanted to follow Jerrold's lead; he 
wanted it so badly that it seemed to him a form of 
self-indulgence; and this idea of taking a better man’s 
place so worked on him that he had almost decided to 
give it up, since that was the sacrifice required of him, 
when he told Queenie what Eliot had said. 

" All I can say is," said Queenie, " that if you don’t 
go out I shall give you up. I've no use for men with 
cold feet.” 

" Can’t you see," said Colin {he almost hated 
Queenie in that moment), " what I'm afraid of ? 
Being a damned nuisance. That's what Eliot says 
I'll be. I don’t know how he knows." 

He doesn’t know ever5rthing. If my brother tried 
to stop my going to the front I’d jolly soon tell him 
to go to heU. I swear, Colin, if you back out of it 
I won’t speak, to you again. I’m not asking you to 
do an5rthing I funk m5^elf." 

" Oh, shut up. Tm going all right. Not because 
you've asked me, but because I want to." 

" If you didn't I should think you’d feel pretty 
rotto} when I’m out with my field ambulance," said 
Queenie. 

" Damn your field ambulance. . No, I didn't 
me^ tbat, old things it’s s|dendid of you to go. 
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But 3n^u'd no business to suppose I funked. I may 
funk. Nobody knows till they’ve tried. But I was 
going all right till Eliot put me off.” 

” Oh, if you’re put off as easily as all that-” 

She was intolerable. She seemed to think he was 
only going because she’d shamed him into it. 

That evening he sang— 

*' What are you doing all the day, Rendal, my son ? 

What are you doing all the day, my pretty one ? ” 

He understood that song now. 

“ What will you leave to your lover, Rendal, my son ? 
What will you leave to your lover, my pretty one ? 

A rope to hang her, mother, 

A rope to hang her, mother. . . 

” Go it, Col-Col! ” Out on the terrace Queenie 
laughed her harsh, cruel laugh. 

" For I’m sick to my heart and I fain would lie down.*’ 

** I’m sick to my heart and I fain would lie down,” 
Queenie echoed, with clipped words, mocking him. 

He hated Queenie. 

And he loved her. At night, at night, she would 
unbend, she would be tender and passionate, she 
would touch him with quick, hurr5dng caresses, she 
would put her arms round him and draw him to her, 
kissing and kissing. And with her young, beautiful 
body pressed tight to him, with her mouth on his and 
her eyes shining close and big in th^ darkness, Colin 
would forget. , 

• • 4 

m 

” Dr. Cutler’s Field Ambulance, 

” British Hospital, 

” Antw^. 

” m 1914. 

” Dearest Auktie Adeline, 

” I haven’t been able to write before. There’s been 
a ht of fighting all round here and we’re frightfully 

G 
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busy getting in wounded. And when you’ve done 
you’re too tired to sit up and write letters. You 
simply roll into bed and drop off to sleep. Sometimes 
we're out with the ambulances half the night. 

’’ You needn't worry about me. I'm keeping awfully 
fit. I am glad now I've always lived in the open air 
and played games and ploughed my own land. My 
musdes are as hard as any Tommy’s. So are Queenie's, 
You see, we have to act as stretcher-bearers as well as 
chauffeurs. You're not much good if you can't carry 
your own wounded. 

“ Queenie is simply splendid. She really doesn*t 
know what fear is, and she’s at her very best under 
fire. It sort of excites her and bucks her up. I can't 
help seeing how fine she is, though she was so beastly 
to poor old Col-Col before he joined up. But talk of 
the war bringing out the best in people, you should 
simply see her out here with the wounded. Dr. Cutler 
(the Conmxandant) thinks no end of her. She drives 
for him and I drive for a little doctor man called 
Dicky Cartwright. He's awfully good at his job and 
decent. Queenie doesn't like him. I can’t thi^ why. 

** Good-bye, darling. Take care of yourself. 

“ Your loving 

** Anne.” 


" Antwerp. 

' ” Brd Oct, 

" . , You^ask me what I really think of Queenie 
at close quarters. Well, the quarters are very dose, 
and I know she simply hates me. She was fearfully 
sick when she found we were both in the same corps. 
She’s always trying to get up a row about something. 
She’d like to have me ffred out of Belgium if she could, 
but I mean to stay as long as I can, so I won’t quarrd 
with her. She can't do it all by herself. And when 
I feel like goiiig back on her 1 tell myself how 
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magnificat she is^ so plucky and so dever at her job. 
I don’t wonder that half the men in our corps are gone 
on her. And there's a Belgian colonel, the one Cutler 
gets bis orders hum, wbo'd make a frantic fool of 
himself if she'd let him. But good old Queenie sticks 
to her job and behaves as if they weren't there. That 
makes them madder. You'd have thought they'd 
never have had the time to be such asses in, but it’s 
wonderful what a state you can get into in your few 
odd moments. Dicky says it's the war whips you up 
and makes it all the easier. I don’t know. ...” 

m 

** Fumes. 

” Nov. 

" That’s where we are now. I simply can't describe 
the retreat. It was too awful, and I don't want to 
think about it. We've ” settled ” down in a house 
we've commandeered, and 1 suppose we shall stick 
here till we're shelled out of it. 

” Talking of shelling, Queenie is funny.. She's quite 
annoyed if anybody besides herself gets an 3 rwhere 
near a shell. We picked up two more stretcher- 
bearers in Ostend, and a queer little middle-aged lady 
out for a job at the front. Cutler took her on as a sort 
of secretary. At first Queenie was so frantic that she 
wouldn't speak to her, and swore she'd make the corps 
too hot to hold her. But when she found that the 
little lady wasn't for the danger zone and only proposed 
to cook and keep our accounts for us, s^ calmed down 
and was quite decent. Then the other day Miss Mullins 
came and told us that a bit of shell had chipped off 
the comer of her kitchen. The poor old thing was ever 
so proud and pleased about it, and Queenie snubbed 
her frightfully, and said she wasn't in any danger at 
all, and ask^ her how she'd enjoy it if she was out 
all day under fire, like us. 

And she Was furious with me because I had the 
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hick to get into the bombardment at Dixmude and 
she hadn't. She talked as if I'd done her out of her 
shdling on purpose. Whereas it only meant that 
I happened to be on the spot when the ambulances 
were sent out and she was away somewhere with her 
own car. She really is rather vulgar about shells. 
Dicky says it's a form of war snobbishness [he hasn't 
got a scrap of it). But 1 think it really is because all 
die time she’s afraid of one of us being killed. It must 
be that. Even Dicky owns that she's splendid, though 
he doesn't like her. . . ." 
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Five months later. 

The Manor, 

Wyck-on-the-Hill, 

" Gloucestershire. 

** doth May, 1915. 

" My Darling Anne, 

" Queenie will have told you about Colin. He was 
through all that frightful shelling at Ypres in April. 
He's been three w^s in the hospital at Boulogne 
with shell-shock—^had it twice—and now he's bade 
and in that Officers' Hospital in Kensington. Not a 
bit better. I really think Queenie ought to get leave 
and come over and see him. 

Eliot was perfectly right. He ought never to 
have gone out* Of course he was as plucky as they 
make them—^went back into the trenches after his 
first shell-shock—^but his nerves couldn't stand it. 
Whether they’re trdhting him right or not, they don't 
seem to be able to do anyt^g for him. 

** I'm writing to Queenie. But tell her she must 
come and see 1^. 

" Your loving 

Adeline Fielding.*^ 
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Three months later. 

" The Manor, 

Wyck-on-the-Hill, 

“ Gloucestershire. 

"" 30/^ August, 

" Darling Anne, 

** Colin has been discharged at last as incurable. 
He is with me here. I’m so glad to have him, the 
darling. But, oh, his nerves are in an awful state— 
all to bits. He’s an utter wreck, my beautiful Colin ; 
it would make your heart bleed to see him. He can’t 
sleep at night; he keeps on 'hearing shells ; and if 
he does sleep he dreams about them and wakes up 
screaming. It’s awful to hear a man scream. Anne, 
Queenie must come home and look after him. My 
nerves are going. I can’t sleep any more than Colin. 
I lie awake waiting for the scream, I can’t take the 
responsibility of him alone, I can’t, really. After all, 
she’s his wife, and she made him go out and fight, 
though she knew what Eliot said it would do to him. 
It’s too cruel that it should have happened to Col-Col 
of all people, 

'' Make that woman come. 

“ Your loving 

“ Adeline Fielding.” 

” Nieuport. 

” Sth Sept, 1915. 

” Darling Auntie, ^ 

“ I’m so sorry about dear Col-Col, And I quite 
agree that Queenie ought to go back and look after 
him. But she won't. She sayS her work here is 
much more important and that she can’t give up 
himdreds of wotmded soldiers for just one man. Of 
course she is doing splendidly, and Cutler says he 
can’t spare her, and she’d be simply thrown away on 
one case. They think Colin’s people ought to look 
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after him. It doesn’t seem to matter to either of them 
that he’s her husband. They’ve got into the way of 
looking at everybody as a case. They say it’s not 
even as if Colin could be got better so as to be sent out 
to hght again. It would be sheer waste of Queenie. 

But Cutler has given me leave to go over and see 
him. I shall get to Wyck as soon as this letter. 

" Dear Col-Col, I wi^ I could do something for him. 
I fe^ as if we could never, never do too much after all 
he’s been through. Fancy Eliot knowing exactiy 
what would happen. 

Your loving 
** Anne.” 

” Nieuport. 

" 7th Sept, 

*'I>EAR Anne, 

” Now that you have gone I think I ought to tell 
you that it would be just as well if you didn’t come 
back. I’ve got a man to take your place; Queenie 
picked him up at Dunkirk the day you sailed, and 
he’s doing very well. 

“ The fact is we’re getting on much better since you 
left. There’s perfect peace now. You and Queenie 
didn't hit it off, you know, and for a job like ours 
it's absolutely essential that everybody ^ould pull 
together like one. It doesn't do to have two in a corps 
always at loggerheads. 

" I don’t like to lose you, and I know you’ve done 
splendidly. But I’ve got to choose between Queenie 
and you, and I must keep her, if it’s only because she’s 
worked with me all the time. So now that you’ve 
made the break I take the opportunity of asking you 
to resign. Personally I'm sony, but the good of the 
ccaps must come before ever 5 dhing, 

** Sincerely yours, 

” Robert Cutler.” 
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** The Manor, 

Wyck-on-the-HiU, 

“ Gloucestei^re. 

** nth SepL, 1915. 

" Dear Dicky, 

** This is only to say good-bye, as I shan't see you 
again. Cutler’s fired me out of the corps. He says 
it’s because Queenie and I don’t hit it off. I shouldn’t 
have thought that was my fault, but he seems to think 
it is. He says there’s been perfect peace since I left. 

** Well, we’ve had some tremendous times together, 
and I wi^ we could have gone on. 

Good-bye and good luck. 

" Yours ever, 

Anne Severn. 

** P.S.—Poor Colin Fielding’s in an awful state. 
But he’s been a bit better since I came. Even if 
Cutler’d let me come back I couldn’t leave him. This 
is my job. The queer thing is he’s afraid of Queenie, 
so it’s just as well she didn’t come home.” 

” Nieuport. 

” I5th Sept, 1915. 

” Dear Old Thing, 

” We’re all furious here at the way you’ve been 
treated. I've resigned as a protest and I’m going into 
the R A.M. So has Miss Mullins—^resigned I mean— 
so Queenie’s the only woman left in t^e corps. That'll 
suit her down to the ground. 

” I gave myself the treat of telling Cutler what 
I jolly well think of him. But df course 3 rou know she 
made him hoof you out. She's been trying for it 
ever since you joined. It's all rot his saying you 
didn't hit it ofi with her, when everybody knows you 
wa^ a perfect angel to her. Why, you backed her 
every time when we were all going for her. It*s quite 
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true that the peace of God has settled on the corps 
since yon left it; but that’s only because Queenie 
doesn’t rage round any more. 

You’ll observe that she never went for Miss Mullins. 
That’s because Miss Mullins kept wdl out of the line 
of fire* And if you hadn’t jolly well distinguished 
yourself there she'd have let you alone, too. The real 
trouble began that day you were at Dixmude. It 
wasn’t a bit because she was afraid you’d be killed. 
Queenie doesn’t want you about when the war medals 
are handed round. Everybody sees that but old 
Cutler* He’s too much gone on her to see anything. 
She can twist him roimd and round and tie him up 
in knots. 

” But Cutler isn’t in it now. Queenie’s turned him 
down for that young Nod Fenwick who’s got your 
job. Cutler’s nose was a sight, I can teU you. 

Well, I’m not surprised that Queenie’s husband 
funks her. She’s a terror. Worse than war. 

Good-bye and good luck, Old Thing, till we meet 
again. 

” Yours ever, 

Dicky Cartwright.” 



VII 

ADELINE 


They would never know what it cost her to come back 
and look after Colin. That knowledge was beyond 
Adeline Fielding. She congratulated Anne and ex¬ 
pected Anne to congratulate herself on being ** well 
out of it.” Her safety was revolting and humiliating 
to Anne when she thought of Queenie and Cutler and 
Dicky, and Eliot and Jerrold,‘and all the allied armies 
in the thick of it. She had left a world where life was 
lived at its highest pitch of intensity for a world where 
people were only hafi-alive. To be safe from the chance 
of sudden violent death was to be only half-alive. 

Her one consolation had been that now she would 
see Jerrold. But she did not see him. Jerrold had 
given up his appointment in the Punjab three weeks 
before the outbreak of the war. His return coincided 
with the retreat from Mons. He had not been in 
England a week before he was in training on Salisbury 
Plain. Anne had left Wyck when he arrived; and 
before he got leave she was in Belgium with her field 
ambulance. And now in October of nineteen fifteen, 
when she came back to Wyck, Jerrold was fighting in 
France. 

At least they knew what had happened to Colin ; 
but about Eliot and Jerrold they knew nothing. 
Anything might have happened to Siem since they 
had written tihe letters that let them off from week to 
week, telling them that they were safe. Anything 
might happen and they might never know. 

Aime’s fear was dumb and secret. She couldn't 
talk about Jerrold. She lived every minute in terror 
of Adeline's talking, of the cries that came from her 
at queer unexpected moments: between two cups of 
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tea, two glances at the mirror, two careful gestures of 
her hands pinning up her hair. 

** I cannot bear it if anything happens to Jerrold. 
Jerrold, Anne.” 

“ Oh, Anne, I wonder what^s happening to Jerrold.” 

** If only I knew what was happening to Jerrold.” 

" If only I knew where Jerrold was. Nothing's so 
awfiil as not knowing.” 

And at breakfast, over toast and marmalade: 
” Anne, I've got such an awful feeling that something's 
happened to Jerrold. I'm sure these feelings aren’t 
given you for nothing. . . . You aren’t eating 
anything, darling. You must eat.” 

Every morning at breakfast Anne had to look through 
the lists of killed, missing, and wounded, to save 
Adeline the shock of coming upon Jerrold's or Eliot’s 
name. Every morning Adeline gazed at Anne across 
the table with the same look of strained and agonised 
enquiry. Every morning Anne's heart tightened and 
di'agged, then loosened and lifted, as they were let off 
for one more day. 

One more day ? Not one more hour, one minute. 
Any second the wire from the War Office might come. 

• • 

11 

Anne never knew the moment when she was first 
aware that Colin's mother was afraid of him. Aunt 
Adeline was very busy, making swabs and bandages. 
Every day she^ent ofi to her war hospital supply 
work at the Town Hall, and Anne was left to take care 
of Colin. She began to wonder whether the swabs and 
bandages were not a pSretext for getting away from Colin. 

” It’s no use,” Adeline said. ” I cannot stand the 
strain of it, Anne, he's worse with me than he is 
with you. Everything I say and do is wrong. You 
don't know what it was like before you came.” 

Anne did know. The awful thing was that Colin 
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couldn't bear to be left alone, day or night. He would 
lie awake shivering with terror. If he dropped off to 
sleep he woke screaming. At first Pinkney slept with 
him. But Pinkney had joined up, and old Wilkins, 
the butler, was impossible because he snored. 

Anne had her old room across the passage where she 
had slept when they were children. And now, as then, 
their doors were left open, so that at a sound from 
Colin she could get up and go to him 

She was used to the lacerating, unearthly scream 
that woke her, the scream that terrified Adeline, that 
made her cover her head tight with the bed-clothes to 
shut it out, that made her lock her door to shut out 
Colin. Once he had come into his mother's room and 
she had found him standing by her bed and looking 
at her with the queer frightened face that frightened 
her. She was always afraid of this happening again. 

Anne couldn’t bear to think of that locked door. 
She was used to the sight of Colin standing in her 
doorway, to the watches beside his bed, where he lay 
shivering, holding her hand tight as he used to hold 
it when he was a child. To Anne he was poor 
Col-Col" again, the little boy who was afraid of ghosts, 
only more abandoned to terror, more unresisting. 

He would start and tremble at any quick, unexpected 
movement. He would burst into tears at any sudden 
sound. Small noises, whisperings, murmurings, creak- 
ings, soft shufflings, irritated him. Loud noises, the 
slamming of doors, the barking of dc\gs, the crowing of 
cocks, made him writhe in agony. For Cohn the deep 
silence of the Manor was the ambu^ for some stu¬ 
pendous, crashing, annihilating sound; sound that 
was always coxning and never came. The droop of 
the mouth that tised to appear suddenly in his momaits 
of childish ^guish was fixed now, and fixed the little 
tortured twist of his e 3 ?ebrows and his look of anxiety 
and fear. His head drooped, his shoulders were 
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hunched slightly, as if he cowered before some 
perpetually falling blow. 

On foe warm days he lay out on the terrace on 
Adeline’s long chair; on wet days he lay on the couch 
in the library, or sat crouching over die fire. Anne 
brought him milk or beef-tea or Benger’s food every 
two hours. He was content to be waited on ; he had 
no will to move, no desire to get up and do things for 
himself. He lay or sat still, shivering every now and 
then as he remembered or imagined some horror. 
And as he was afraid to be left sdone Anne sat with 
him. 

“ How can you say this is a quiet place ? " he said. 

“ It’s quiet enough now.” 

" It isn’t. It’s full of noises. Loud, thundering 
noises going on and on. Awful noises. . . . You 
know what it is ? It’s the gims in France. I can hear 
'them all the time.” 

“ No, Colin. That isn’t what you hear. We're 
much too far off. Nobody could hear them.” 

” / can.” 

I don’t think so.” 

** Do you mean it’s noises in my head ? ” 

Yes. They'll go away when you're stronger.” 

“ I shall never be strong again,” 

** Oh, yes, you wiU be. You’re better already.” 

” If I get better they’ll send me out again.” 

“ Never. Never again.” 

” I ought to b^out. I oughtn’t to be sticking here 
doing nothing. . , . Anne, you don’t think Queenie’U 
come over, do you ? ” 

” No, I don’t. She^s got much too much to do out 
thdre/’ 

” You know, that’s what I’m afraid of, more than 
anything, Queenie’s coming. She’!! tell me 1 funked. 
She thinks 1 funked. She thinks diat’s what’s the 
matter with me.” 
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“ She doesn’t. She knows it’s your body, not you. 
Your nerves are shaken to bits, that’s all.” 

” I didn’t funk, Anne.” (He said it for the hun¬ 
dredth time.) ” 1 mean I stuck it all right. I went 
back after I had shdl-shock the first time—straight 
back into the trenches. It was at the very end of the 
fighting that I got it again. Then I couldn’t go back. 
I coul^’t move.” 

” I know, Colin; I know.” 

” Does Queenie know ? ” 

Of course she does. She understands perfectly. 
Why, she sees men with shell-shock every ^y. She 
knows you were splendid.” 

I wasn’t. But I wasn’t as bad as she thinks 
me. . . . Don't let her see me if she comes back.” 

” She won’t come.” 

” She will. She will. She’ll get leave some day. 
Tell her not to come. Tell her she can't see me. Say 
I’m off my head. Any old lie that’ll stop her.’ ’ 

” Don't think about her.” 

” I can’t help thinking. She said such beastly things. 
You can't think what disgusting things she said.” 

” She says them to everybody. She doesn’t mean 
them.” 

” Oh, doesn't she I . . . Is that mother ? You 
might tell her I’m sleeping.” 

For Colin was afraid of his mother, too. He was 
afraid that she would talk, that she would talk about 
the war and about Jerrold. Colin h^d been home six 
wedks and he had not once spoken J errold’s name. He 
read his letters and handed them to Anne and Adeline 
without a word. It was as if between him and the 
thought of Jerrold there was darkness and a supreme, 
nameless terror. 

One morning at dawn Anne was wakened by Colin’s 
voice in her room. 

” Anne, are you awake ? ” 
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The room was full of the white dawn. She saw him 
standing in it by her bedside. 

" My head's awfuUy queer,” he said. ” I can feel 
my brain shaking and wobbling inside it, as if the 
convolutions had come undone. Could they ? ” 

Of course they couldn't.” 

” The noise might have loosened them.” 

” Ft isn't your brain you feel, Colin. It’s your 
nerves. It's just the shodc still going on in them.” 

” Is it never going to stop ? ” 

” Yes, when you're stronger. Go back to bed and 
I’ll come to you.” 

He went back. She slipped on her dressing-gown 
and came to him. She sat by his bed and put her hand 
on his forehead. 

” There—^it stops when you put your hand on.” 

” Yes, And you'll sleep.” 

Presently, to her joy, he slept. 

She stood up and looked at him as he lay there in 
the white dawn. He was utterly innocent, utterly 
pathetic in his sleep. And beautiful. Sleep smoothed 
out his vexed face and brought back the likeness of 
the boy Colin, Jerrold’s brother. 

That morning a letter came to her from Jerrold. 
He wrote— 

” Don't worry too much about Col-Col. He'll 

be all right as long as you'll look after him.” 

She thought: ” I wonder whether he remembers 
that he asked m» to.” 

But ^e was glad he was not there to hear Colin 
scream. , 

• •« 
in 

” Anne, can you sle^ ? ” said Adeline. Colin had 
gc^e to bed a:^ they were sitting together in the 
drawing-room for the last hour of the evening. 

, Kot very wdl, when Colin has such bad nights,'' 
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" Do you think he's ever going to get right again ? ” 

“ Yes. But it'll take time." 

" A long time ? " 

" Very long, probably." 

" My dear, if it does, I don't know how I'm going 
to stand it. And if I only knew what was happening 
to Jerrold and Eliot. Sometimes I wonder how I've 
lived through these five years. First, Robert's death; 
then the war. And before that there was nothing 
but perfect happiness. I think trouble's worse to 
bear when you’ve known nothing but happiness before. 
. . . If I could only die instead of all these boys, Anne. 
Why can't I ? What is there to live for ? " 

" There’s Jerrold and Eliot and Colin." 

" Oh, my dear, Jerrold and Eliot may never come 
back. And look at poor Colin. That isn’t the Colin 
I know. He’ll never be the same again. I’d almost 
rather he’d been killed than that he should be like this. 
If he’d lost a leg or an arm. . . . It's all very well 
for you, Anne. He isn’t your son.” 

" You don't know what he is," said Anne. She 
thought: " He's Jerrold's brother. He's what Jerrold 
loves more than anything." 

" No,” said Adehne. " Everything ended for me 
when Robert died. I shall never marry again. I 
couldn't bear to put anybody in Robert’s place." 

" Of course you couldn't. I know it's been awful 
for you, aimtie." 

" I couldn't bear it, Anne, if I didn't believe that 
there is Something, somewhere. I San't think how 
you get on without any religion.” 

" How do you know I haven’t eny ? " 

Wdl, you've no faith in Any&ing. Have you, 
ducky ?" 

" I don't know what I’ve faith in. It's too difEcuIt. 
If you love people, diat's enough, I think. It keeps 
you going tlnough everything." 
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"No, it doesn't. It’s all the other way about. 
It’s loving people that makes it all so hard. If you 
didn't love them you wouldn’t care what happened to 
them. If I didn’t love Colin I could bear his 
shell-shock better.” 

" If I didn’t love him, I couldn’t bear it at aU.” 

" I expect,” said Adeline, " we both mean the same 
thing.” 

Anne thought of Adeline’s locked door; and in 
spite of her love for her she had a doubt. She wondered 
whether in this matter of loving they had ever meant 
the same thing. With Adeline love was a passive 
state that began and ended in emotion. With Anne 
love was power in action. More than an 3 dhing it 
meant doing things for the people that you loved. 
Adeline lov^ her husband and her sons, but she had 
run away from the sight of Robert’s haemorrhage; 
she had tried to keep back Eliot and Jerrold from the 
life they wanted; she locked her door at night and 
shut Colin out. To Anne that was the worst thing 
Adeline had done yet. She tried not to think of that 
locked door. 

” I suppose,” said Adeline, " you'll leave me now 
your father’s coming home ? ” 

John Severn’s letter lay between them on the table. 
He was retiring after twenty-five years of India. He 
would be home as soon as his letter. 

" I shall do nothing of the sort,” said Anne. ” I 
shall stay as lo^ as you want me. If father wants 
me he must come down here.” 

In another three days he had come. 

♦ 

iv 

He had grey hair now and his face was a little lined, 
a httie faded, but he was slender and handsome still; 
handson^r, more distinguished, Adeline thought, than 
evear. 
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Again he sat out with her on the terrace when the 
October days were warm ; he walked with her up and 
down the lawn and on the flagged paths of the flower 
garden. Again he followed her from the drawing¬ 
room to the library where Colin was, and back again. 
He waited, ready for her. 

Again Adeline smiled her self-satisfied, self-conscious 
smile. She had the look of a yoimg girl, moving in 
perfect happiness. She was perpetually aware of Wm. 

One night Colin called out to Anne that he couldn't 
sleep. People were walking about outside imder his 
window. Anne looked out. -In the full moonlight 
she saw Adeline and her father walking together on 
the terrace. Adeline was wrapped in a long doak; 
she held his arm and they leaned towards each other 
as they walked. His man's voice soimded tender and 
low. 

Anne called to them. ** I say, darlings, wodd you 
mind awfully going somewhere else ? Colin can't 
sleep with you prowling about there." 

Adeline's voice came up to them with a little 
laughing quiver. 

" All right, ducky, we're going in." 

v 

It was the end of October. John Severn had gone 
back to London ; he had taken a house in Montf^er 
Square and was furnishing it. 

One morning Addine came down smUing, more 
self-conscious than ever. • 

" Anne," she said, " do you think you could look 
after Colin if I went up to Evelyn's for a week or two ? " 

Evelyn was Adeline's sister. She lived in London. 

" Of course I can." 

" You aren't afraid of being alone with him ? " 

" Afraid ? Of Col-Col ? What do you take me 
for ?" 

M 
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^‘WeU—’ Adeline meditated. "It isn't as if 
Mrs. Benning wasn't here." 

Mrs, Benning was the housekeeper. 

" That'll make it all right and proper. The fact 
is, I must have a rest and change before the winter. 
I hardly ever get away, as you know. And Evelyn 
would like to have me. I think I must go." 

" Of course you must go," Anne said. 

And Adeline went. 

At the end of the first wedc she wrote— 

" 12 Eaton Square. 

“ Srd Nov., 1915. 

, " Darung Anne, 

" Will you be very much surprised to hear that 
your father and I are going to be married ? You 
mayn’t know it, but he has loved me all his life. 
We were to have married once (you knew that), 
and I jilted him. But he has never changed. He 
has been so faithful and forgiving, and has waited 
for me so patiently—twenty-seven years, Anne— 
that I hadn't the heart to refuse him. I feel that 
I must make up to him for all the pain I've given 
him. 

" We want you to come up for the wedding on 
the 10th. It will be very quiet. No bridesmaids. 
No party. We think it best not to have it at Wyck, 
on Colin's accoimt. So 1 shall just be married from 
Evelyn’s house. 

" Give us 3 f 6 ur blessing, there's a dear. 

" Your loving 

i "Adeline Fieu^ing.” 
Anne's eyes filled with tears. At last She saw 
Adeline Fielding completely, as she was, without any 
fa$dnatk>n. She thought: "She's ms^rrying to get 
away from Colin. She's left him to me to look after. 
How could leave him ? How could " 
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Axme didn't go up for the wedding. She told 
Addiine it wasn't much use asking hpr when she knew 
that Colin couldn’t be left. 

Or, if you like, that I can’t leave him.” 

Her father wrote back— 

” Your Aunt Adeline thinks you reproach her 
for leaving Colin. I told her you were too intelligent 
to do anything of the sort. You’ll agree it’s the 
best thing she could do for him. She’s no more 
capable of looking after Colin than a kitten. She 
wants to be look^ after herself, and you ought to 
be grateful to me for relieving you of the job. 

” But I don’t like your being alone down there 
with Colin. If he isn’t better we must send him to 
a nursing home. 

” Are you wondering whether we’re going to be 
happy ? We shall be so long as I let her have her 
own way, which is what I mean to do. 

” Your very affectionate father, 

" John Severn.” 

And Anne answered— 

" Dearest Daddy, 

” I shouldn’t dream of reproaching Aunt Adeline 
any more than I should reproach a pussy-cat for 
catching birds. 

” Look after her as much as you please —1 shall 
look after Colin. Whether you like it or not, darling, 
you can’t stop me. And I won’t 1ft Colin go to a 
nursing home. It would be the worst possible place 
for him. Ask Eliot. Besides, he »s better, 

” I'm ever so glad you're going to be happy. 

” Your loving 

” Anne.” 



VIII 

ANNE AND COLIN 
1 

Autumn had passed. Colin's couch was drawn up 
before the fire in the drawing-room. Anne sat with 
him l^ere. 

He Was better. He could listen for half an hour 
at a time when Anne read to him: poems, short stories, 
things that were ended before Colin tired of them. 
He ate and drank hungrily and his body began to get 
back its strength. 

At noon, when the winter sun shone, he walked, 
hrst up and down the terrace, then round and round the 
garden, then to the beech-trees at the top of the field, 
and then down the hill to the Manor Farm. On mild 
days she drove him about the country in the dog-cart. 
She had tried motoring, but had had to give it up 
because Colin was frightened at the hooting, grinding, 
and jari^ oj the car. 

As winter went on Anne found that Colin was no 
worse in cold or wet weather. He couldn't stand the 
noise and rush of the wind, but his strange malady 
took no count of rain or snow. He shivered in the 
clear, still frost, but it braced him all the same. 
Driving or strolling, she kept him half tlie day in the 
open air. 

She saw that he liked best the places they had gone 
to when they '^ere children, the Manor Farm fields, 
Hi^ Slaughter, and Hayes Mill. They were always 
going to the places where they had done things together. 
When Colin talked sanely he was bade in &ose times. 
He was safe there. There, if anywhere, he could find 
his real sdf and be well. 

She had the feding that Colin's future lay somewhere 
through his past. If only she could get im l»u:k 
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there, so that he could be what he had been. There 
must be some way of joining up that time to this, if 
only she could hnd a bridge, a Imk, She didn't know 
that she was the way, she was the link binding his 
past to his present, bound up with his youth, his 
happiness, his innocence, with the years before Queenie 
and the war. 

She didn’t know what Queenie had done to him. 
She didn't know that the war had only finished what 
Queenie had begun. That was Colin’s secret, the 
hidden source of his fear. 

But he was safe with Anne because they were not 
in love with each other. She left his senses at rest, 
and her affection never called for any emotional 
response. She took him away from his fear; she kept 
him back in his childhood, in his boyhood, in the years 
before Queenie, with a continual “ Do you remember ? ” 

" Do you remember the walk to High Slaughter ? ” 

“ Do you remember the booby-trap we set for poor 
Pinkney ? " 

That was dangerous; for poor Pinkney was at the war. 

" Do you remember Benjy ? ” 

Yes, rather.” 

But Benjy was dangerous, too; for Jerrold had 
given him to her. She could feel Colin shying. 

” He had a butterfly smut,” he said* " Hadn’t he ? 
... Do you remember how I used to come and see 
you at Cheltenham ? ” 

” And Grannie and Aunt Emily, and how you used 
to play on their piano. And how Grannie jumped 
when you came down crash on those chords in the 
Waldstein.” 

” Do you mean the pr^io ? ” 

” Yes, The last movement,” 

” No wonder jumped. I should jump now.” ; 
He turned his mournful face to her. ” Arme — I shell if' 
nev«: be able to iday ag;ain.” ■! 
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Theje was danger everywhere. In the end all ways 
led ba(± to Colin'S malady. 

** Oh, yes, you will, when you're quite strong." 

" I shall never be stronger." 

" You will. You're stronger already." 

She knew he was stronger. He could sleep three 
hours on end now, and he had left off screaming. 

And; still the doors were left open between their 
rooms at night. He was still afraid to sleep alone; 
he liked to know that she was there, dose to him. 

Instead of the dreams, instead of the sudden rushing, 
crashing horror, he was haunted by a nameless dread. 
Dread of something he didn’t know, something that 
waited for him, something he couldn't face. Some¬ 
thing that hung over him at night, that was there 
with him in the morning, that came between him and 
the light of the sun. 

Anne kept it away. Anne came between it and him. 
He was ui^appy and frightened when Anne was not 
there. 

It was always: " You're not going, Anne ? " 

“ Yes. But I'm coming back." 

" How soon ? ” 

And she would say " An hour," or ** Half-an-hour," 
or " Ten minutes." 

" Don't be longer." 

" No." 

And then: " I don't know how it is, Anne. But 
everjrthmg seems all right when you're there, and all 
vnrong wh^ you're not." 

• u 

The Manor Farm house stands in the hamlet of 
Upper Speed. It has the gr^ church and chuidiyard 
b^de it and looks across the de^ road towards 
Sutton's farm. 

\ The beautiful Jacobean house, the diurch md 
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churchyard, Sutton’s farm and the rectory, the four 
cottages and the mill, the river and its bridge, lie dose 
together in the small flat of the valley. Green pastures 
slope up the hill behind them to the north; pink-brown 
arable lands, ploughed and harrowed, are flung ofl to 
either side, east and west. 

Northwards the valley is a slender slip of green 
bordering the slender river. Southwards, below the 
bridge, the water meadows widen out past Sutton’s 
farm. From the front windows of the Manor Farm 
house you see them, green between the brown trunks 
of the elms on the road bank. From the back you 
look out across orchard and pasture to the black, still 
water and yellow osier beds above the mill. Beyond 
the water a double line of beeches, bare delicate 
branches, rounded head after rounded head, climbs 
a hillock in a steep curve, to part and meet again in 
a thick ring at the top. 

The house-front stretches along a sloping grass plot, 
the immense porch built out like a wing with one 
ball-topped gable above it, a smaller gable in the roof 
behind. On either side two rows of wide blade 
windows, heavy browed, with thick stone mulHons, 

Barker, Jerrold Fielding’s agent, used to live there *; 
but before the spring of nineteen sixteen Barker had 
joined up. Wyde Manor had been turned into a home 
for convalescent soldiers, and Anne was living with 
Colin at the Manor Farm. 

Half of her Ilford land had bejn taken by the 
Government, and she had let the rest, together with 
the house and orchard. Instead of her own estate 
^e had the Manor to look after now. It had be^m 
impossilfle in war-time to fill Barker’s place, and Anne 
had become Jerrold's agent. She had begun with 
a vague promise to give a look round now and then; 
but when the spring came she found herself doing 
Barky’s work, keep^ the farm accounts, ordering 
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fertilisers, calculating so many hundredweights of 
superphosphate of lime, of sulphate of ammonia, or 
muriate of potash to the acre ; riding about on Barker's 
horsei looking after the ploughing; plodding through 
the furrows of the hill slopes to see how the new drillers 
were working; going the round of the sheep^pens to 
keep count of the si^ ewes and lambs; carrying the 
motherless lambs in her arms from the fold to the warm 
kitchen. 

She went through February rain and snow, through 
March wind and sleet, and through the mists of the 
low meadows ; her feet were loaded with earth from 
the ploughed fields; her nostrils filled with the cold 
rich smell of the wet earth; the rank, sharp smell 
of swedes, the dry, pimgent smell of straw and hay; 
the thidc, oily, woolly smell of the folds, the warm, 
half-sweet h^f-sour smell of the cattle sheds, of 
champed fodder, of milky cow’s breath > the smell of 
hot litter and dung. 

At five and twenty she had reached the last clear 
decision of her beauty. Dressed in riding coat and 
breeches, her body showed more slender and more 
robust than ever. Rain, sun, and wind were cosmetics 
to her firm, smooth skin. Her eyes were bright dark, 
washed with the dean air. 

On her Essex farm and afterwards at the war she 
had learned how to handle men. Sulky Curtis, who 
grumbled under Barker’s rule, surrendered to Anne 
without a scowl. , When Anne came riding over the 
Seven Acre field, lazy Ballinger pulled hims& together 
and ploughed through the two last furrows that he 
would have left for ndxt day in Barky’s time. Even 
loir Ballinger and Curtis she had smiles that atoned for 
her little air of imperious command. 

And Colin followed her about farm-yard and 
up the fields till he tired and turned back. She would 
w hhn standing by the gate she had pass^ through. 
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looking after her with the mournful look he used 
to have when he was a little boy and they left him 
bdiind. 

He would stand looking till Anne's figure, black on 
her black horse, stood up against the sky-line from the 
curve of the round-topped hill. It dipped ; it dipped 
and disappeared and Colin would go slowly home. 

At the first sound of her horse’s hoofs in the yard 
he came out to meet her. 


m 

One day he said to her, " Jerrold’ll be jolly pleased 
with what you've done when he comes home.” 

And then, ” If he ever can be pleased with an3rthing 
again.” 

It was the first time he had said Jerrold's name. 

” That’s what’s been bothering me,” he went on. 
” I can't think how Jerrold's going to get over it. 
You remember what he was like when father died ? ” 

” Yes,” She remembered. 

” Well—^what’s the war going to do to him ? Look 
what it's done to me. He minds things so much more 
than I do.” 

” It doesn't take everybody the same way, Colin.” 

” I don’t suppose Jerrold’ll get shell-shock. But 
he might get something worse. Something that'll 
hurt him more. He must mind so awfully.” 

” You may be sure he won’t mind anything that 
could happen to himself.” » 

” Of course he won’t. But the things that'll happen 
to other people. Seeing the other chaps kno^ed 
about and killed.” * 

“He minds most the things that happen to the 
people he cares about. To you and Eliot. They're 
the sort of things he can't face. He’d pretend tiiey 
couldn't happen. But the war's so big that he can’t 
say it isn't happening ; he's got to stand up to it. 
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And the things you stand up to don't hurt you. I feel 
certain he'll come through all right." 

That was the turning point in Cohn's malady. She 
thought: "If he can tdk about Jerrold he's getting 
weU." 

The next day a letter came to her from Jerrold. He 
wrote— 

" I wish to goodness I could get leave. I don't 
want it all the time. I'm quite prepared to stick 
this beastly job for any reasonable period; but a 
whole year without leave, it’s a bit tiliick. . . . 

" About Colin, didn’t I tell you he'd be all right ? 
And it's all you, Anne, You’ve made him; you 
needn't pretend you haven’t. I want most awfully 
to see you again. There are all sorts of things 
I'd like to say to you, but I can’t write 'em.’’ 

She thought: " He’s got over it at last, then. He 
won’t be afraid of me any more." 

Somehow, since the war she had felt that Jerrold 
would come back to her. It was as if always, deep 
down and in secret, she had known that he belonged 
to her and that she belonged to him as no other person 
could; that whatever happened and however long 
a time he kept away from her he would come back at 
some time, in some way. She couldn’t distinguish 
between Jerrold and her sense of Jerrold ; and as 
nothing could separate her from the sense of him, 
nothing could septate her from Jerrold himself. He 
had part in the profound and secret life of her blood 
and nerves and brain. 
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At last, in March, nineteen sixteen, Jerrold had got 
leave. 

Anne was right; Jerrold had come through because 
he had had to stand up to the war and face it. He 
couldn’t turn away. It was too stupendous a fact to 
be ignored or denied or in.any way escaped from. 
And as he had to " take ” it, he took it laughing. 
Once in the thick of it, Jerrold was sustained by his 
cheerful obstinacy, his inability to see the things he 
didn’t want to see. He admitted that there was a 
war, the most appalling war, if you liked, that had ever 
been ; but he refused, all the time, to believe that the 
Allies would lose it; he refused from moment to 
moment to believe that they could be beaten in any 
single action ; he denied the possibility of disaster to 
his own men. Disaster to himself—possibly ; pro¬ 
bably, in theory, but not in practice. Not when he 
turned back in the rain of the enemy’s hre to find his 
captain who had dropped wounded among the dead, 
when he swung him over his shoulder and staggered 
to the nearest stretcher. He knew he would get 
through. It was inconceivable to Jerrold that he 
should not get through. Even in his fifth engagement, 
when his men broke and gave back in front of the 
German parapet, and he advanced alone, shouting 
to them to come on, it was inconceivable that they 
should not come on. And when*they saw him, running 
forward by himself, they gather^ again and ran 
after him and the trendi was taken in a mad rush 

Jerrold got his captaincy and two wedcs* leave 
together. He had meant to spend three 6 Bys in 
London with his moth^, three da3rs in Yorkshire with 
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the Dmhams, and the rest of his time at Upper Speed 
with Anne and Colin. He was not quite sure whether 
he wanted to go to the Durhams. More than anything 
he wanted to see Anne again. 

His last unbearable memory of her was wiped out 
by five years of India and a year of war. He remem- 
l»red the child Anne who played with him, the girl 
Anne .who went about with him, and the girl-woman 
he had found in her room at dawn. He tried to join 
on to her the image of the Anne that Eliot wrote to 
him about, who had gone out to the war and come 
back from it to look after Colin. He was in love 
with this image of her and ready to be in love again 
with the real Anne. He would go back now and 
hnd her and make her care for him. 

There had been a time, after his father's death, 
when he had tried to make himself think that Anne 
had never cared for him, because he didn’t want to 
think she cared. Now that he did want it he wasn’t 
sure. 

Not sure as he was about little Maisie Durham. He 
knew Maisie cared. That was why she had gone out 
to India. It was also why she had been sent back 
again. He was afraid it might be why the Durhams 
had asked him to stay with them as soon as he had 
leave. If that was so, he wasn’t sure whether he ought 
to stay with them, seeing that he didnH care for Maisie. 
But i^ce they had asked him, well, he could only 
suppose that the Ikirhams knew what they were about. 
Perhaps Maisie had got over it. The little thing had 
Idts of sense. 

It hadn't been his lault in the beginning^ Maisie's 
caring. Afterwards, perhaps, in India, when he had 
let hnnseif see more of her than he would have done 
if he had known she cared; but that, again, was hardly 
fai$ fault since he didn't know. You don't see these 
, unle^ you're m the look-^out for them, and 
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you're not on the look-out unless you're a conceited 
ass. Then when he did see it, v/hm he couldn't help 
seeing, after other people had seen and made him see, 
it had been too late. 

But this was five years ago, and of course Maisie 
had got over it. There would be somebody else now. 
Perhaps he would go down to Yorkshire. Perhaps he 
wouldn’t. 

At this point Jerrold realised that it depended on 
Anne. 

But before he saw Anne he would have to see his 
mother. And before he saw his mother his mother 
had seen Anne and Cohn. 


* • 

11 

And while Anne in Gloucestershire was Answering 
Jerrold’s letter, Jerrold sat in the drawing-room of 
the house in Idontpeher Square and talked to his 
mother. They talked about Colin and Anne. 

" What's Colin’s wife doing ? " he said. 

“ Queenie ? She’s driving a field ambulance car 
in Belgium.” 

" Why isn’t she looking after Colin ? ” 

” That isn’t in Queenie’s line. Besides-” 

” Besides what ? ” 

** Well, to tell the truth, I don’t suppose she’ll live 
with Colin after-” 

” After what ? ” 

*' Well, after Colin’s hving with Anne.” 

Jerrold stiffened. He felt the 4 )lood rushing to 
his heart, betra5dng him. His faco was God cmly 
knew what awful colour. » 

” You don't mean to say they-” 

” I don’t mean to say I blame them, poor darlings. 
What were they to do ? ” 

“ But ” (he almost stammered it) ” you don't know 
■—you can't know—^Lt doesn’t follow.” 
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** Well, of course, my dear, they haven't me. 
You don't shout these things from the house-tops. 
But what is one to think ? There they are, there 
they’ve been for the last five months, living together 
at the farm, absolutely alone. Anne won’t leave him. 
She won't have anybody there. If you tell her it's 
not proper she laughs in your face. And Colin swears 
he won't go back to Queenie. What is one to think ? ” 

Jmold covered his face with his hands. He didn’t 
know. 

His mother went on in a voice of perfect sweetness. 

Don’t imagine I think a bit the worse of Anne. 
She's been simply splendid. I never saw anything 
like her devotion. She’s brought Colin round out of 
the most appalling state. We've no business to 
complain of a situation we're all benefiting by. Some 
people can do these things and you forgive them. 
Whatever Anne does or doesn't do she’ll always be 
a perfect darling. As for Queenie, I don't consider 
her for a minute. She’s been simply asking for it." 

He wondered whether it were r^y true. It didn't 
follow that Anne and Colin were lovers because his 
mother said so; even supposing that she really 
thought it. 

You don't go telling everybody, I hope ? ” he 
said. 

" My dear Jerrold, what do you think I'm made of ? 
I haven't even told Anne's father. I’ve only told 
you because I thought you ought to know." 

" I see, you waift to put me off Anne ? ” 

’* I don't wani to. But it would, wouldn't it ? ” 

** Oh, l 4 >rd, 3^8; if it was true. Perhaps it isn't." 

** Jetty, dear, it may be awfully immoral of me, but 
for O^'s sake I can't help hoping that it is. I did 
so want Anne to marry Colin—re^y he's only right 
when he^s With her—^d if Queenie divorces him 
f foppose will.” 
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" But, mother, you are going ahead. You may be 
quite wrong" 

" I may. You can only suppose-*' 

" How on earth am I to know ? I can't ask them." 

" No, you can't ask them." 

Of course he coiildn't. He couldn't go to Colin 
and say, " Are you Anne’s lover ? " He couldn't go 
to Anne and say, " Are you Colin’s mistress ? " 

" If they wanted us to know," said Adeline, " they'd 
have told us. There you are.” 

" Supposing it isn't true, do you imagine he cares 
for her ? " 

" Yes, Jerrold. I'm quite, quite sure of that. I was 
down there last week and saw them. He can't bear 
her out of his sight one minute. He couldn’t not care." 

" And Anne ? " 

" Oh, well, Anne isn't going to give herself away. 
But I’m certain. . . . Would she stick down there, 
with everybody watdxing them and thinking things 
and talking, if she didn't care so much that nothing 
matters ? " 

" But would she—^would she-" 

The best of his mother was that in these matters 
her mind jumped to meet yours half way. You hadn't 
got to put thmgs into words. 

" My dear, if you think she wouldn't, supposing 
she cared enough, you don't know Anne." 

" I ^all go down," he said, " and see her.” 

" If you; do, for goodness sake be careful. Even 
supposing there's nothing in it, youhiustn’t let Colin 
see you think there is. He’d fed then that he o^ht 
to leave her for fear of compromising her. And if he 
leaves her he'll be as bad as ever again. And I can’t 
xnanage him. Nobody can manage him but Anne. 
That’s how they've tied our hands. We can't say 
an3dhing." 

” I see." 
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"After all, Jerrold, it's very simple. If they're 
innocent we must leave them in their innocence* And 
if th^'re not-’* 

" If th^’re not ? ’* 

" Well, we must leave them in that,** 

Jerrold laughed. But he was not in the least 
amused. 

iii 

lie went down to Wyck the next day; he couldn't 
wait till the day after. 

Not that he had the smallest hope of Arnie now. 
Even if his mother's suspicion were unfounded, she 
had made it sufficiently dear to him that Anne was 
necessary to Colin; and that being so the chances 
were that Colin cared for her. In &ese matters his 
mother was not such a fool as to be utterly mistaken. 
On every account, therefore, he must be prepared to 
give Anne up. He couldn’t take her away from Colin, 
and he woiddn’t if he could. It was his own fault. 
What was done was done six years ago. He should 
have loved Anne then. 

Going down in the train he thought of her, a little 
girl with short black hair, holding a black and white 
rabbit against her breast, a little girl with a sweet 
mouth ready for kisses, who hung hersdf round his 
neck with sudden, loving arms. A big girl with long 
black hair tied in an immense black bow, a girl too big 
for kisses. A girl sitting in her room between her 
white bed and the window, with a little black cat in hex 
arms. Her plaltesl hair lay in a thick black rope down 
her bade. He remembered how he had kissed her, he 
remembered the sliding of her sweet face against his, 
the pressure of her darling head against his shoulder, 
the salt taste of her tears. It was inconceivable that 
he had not loved Anne th^. Why hadn’t he ? Why 
1^ he let his infanal cowardice stop him ? Eliot 
vhad loved her* 
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Th^n he remembered Colin. Litde Col-Col running 
after them down the held, caUing to 4hem to take him 
with them; Colin’s hands p]a3dng; Colin’s voice 
singing ” Lord Rendal.” He tried to think of Queenie, 
the woman Cohn had married. He had no image of 
her. He could see nothing but Cohn and Anne. 

She was there alone at the station to meet him. She 
came towards him along the platform. Their eyes 
looked for each other. Something choked his voice 
back. She spoke first. 

** Jerrold- ** 

** Anne.” A strange thick voice deep down in his 
throat. 

Their hands clasped one into the other, dose and 
strong. 

” Colin wanted to come, but I wouldn’t let him. 
It would have been too much for him. He might have 
cried or something. ... You mustn’t mind if he 
cries when he sees you. He isn’t quite right yet.” 

” No, but he’s better.” 

” Ever so much better. He can do things on the 
farm now. He looks after the lambs and the chickens and 
the pigs. It's good for him to have something to do.” 

Jerrold agreed that it was good. 

They had reached the Manor Farm now. 

” Don’t take any notice if he cries,” she said. 

Cohn waited for him in the hall of the house. He 
was trying hard to control himself, but when he saw 
Jerrold coming up the path he broke down in a brief 
convulsive crying that stopped suddenly at the touch 
of Jerrold’s hand. 

Anne left them together. • 

iv 

” Don't go, Anne.” 

Colin call^ her back when she would have left them 
again after dinner. 
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" Don't you want Jeirdd to youisdf ? " ^ said. 

" We don't want you to go, do we, Jerrold ? " 

** Rather not." 

Jerrold found himself looking at them all the time. 
He had tried to persuade himself that what his mother 
had told him was not true. But he wasn't sure. 
Look as he would, he was not sure. 

If Qhly his mother hadn’t told him he might have 
gone on believing in what she had called their innocence. 
But she had shown him what to look for, and for the 
life of him he couldn’t help seeing it at every turn: 
in Anne’s face, in the way she looked at Colin, the way 
she spoke to him; in her kindness to him, her tender, 
quiet absorption. In the way Cohn’s face turned after 
her as she came and went ; in his restlessness when she 
was not there; in the peace, the sudden smoothing 
of his vexed brows when, having gone, she came back 
again. 

Supposing it were true that they- 

He couldn’t bear it to be true; his mind struggled 
against the truth of it, but if it were true he didn’t 
blame them. So far from being untrue, or even impro¬ 
bable, it seemed to Jerrold the most likely thing in the 
world to have happened. It had happened to so 
many people since the war that he couldn’t deny its 
likelihood. There was only one thing that could 
have made it impossible—if Anne had cared for him. 
And what reason had he to suppose she cared ? After 
six years ? After he had told her he was trying to 
get away from tier ? He had got away; and he saw 
a sort of dreadful justice in iSie event that made it 
usdiess for him to *come back. If anybody was to 
blame it was himself. Himself and Queenie, that 
horrible girl CoHn had married. 

When he asked himsdf whether it was the sort of 
thing that Anne would be likdy to do he thought: 
Wfry noti if she loved himi if she wanted to make 
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him happy? How could he tell what Anne would 
or would not do ? She had said long ago that he 
couldn’t, that she might do an3rthing. 

They spent the evening talking, by fits and starts, 
with long silences in between. They talked about 
the things that happened before the war, before 
Colin’s marriage, the things they had done together. 
They talked about the farm and Anne’s work, about 
Barker and Curtis and Ballinger, about Mrs. Sutton 
who watched them from her house across the road, 

Mrs. Sutton had once been Colin's nurse up at the 
Manor. She had married ol(f Sutton after his first 
wife’s death; old Sutton who wouldn't die and let 
Anne have his farm. And now she watched them as 
if she were afraid of what they might do next. 

“ Poor old Nanna,” Jerrold said. 

” Goodness knows what she thinks of us,” said 
Anne. 

” It doesn't matter what she thinks,” said Colin. 

And they laughed; they laughed; and Jerrold was 
not quite sure, yet. 

But before the night was over he thought he was. 

They had given him the little room in the gable. 
It led out of Colin's room. And there on the chimney- 
piece he saw an old photograph of himself at the 
age of thirteen, holding a puppy in his arms. He had 
given it to Anne on &e last day of the midsummer 
holidays, nineteen hundred. Also he found a pair of 
Anne’s slippers under the bed, and, caught in a crack 
of the dressing-table, one long black* hair. This room 
leading out of Colin's was Anne’s room. 

And Colin called out to him, ” Do you mind leaving 
the door open, Jerry ? I can’t sleep if it's shut.” 

V 

It was Jerrold’s second day. He and Anne dimbed 
the steep beech walk to the top of the hiUock and sat 
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there under the trees. Up the fields on the opposite 
rise they could see the grey walls and gables of the 
Manor, and beside it their other beech ring at the top 
of the last field. 

They were silent for a while. He was intensely 
aware of her as she turned her head round, slowly, to 
look at him, straight and full. 

And the sense of his nearness came over her, soaking 
in d^per, swamping her brain. Her wide-open eyes 
darkened •; her breathing came in tight short jerks; 
her nerves quivered. She wondered whether he could 
fed ilieir quivering, whether he could hear her jerking 
breath, whether he could see something queer about 
her eyes. But she had to look at him, not shyly, 
furtively, but straight and fuU, taking him in. 

He was changed. The war had changed him. His 
face looked harder, the mouth doser set under the 
mark of the little clipped fawn-brown moustache. 
His eyes that used to flash their blue so gaily, to rest 
so lightly, were fixed now, dark and heavy with 
memory. They had seen too much. They would 
never lose that dark memory of the things riiey had 
seen. She wondered, was Colin right ? Had the 
war done worse things to Jerrold than it had done to 
him ? He would never tell her. 

Jerrold,” die said suddenly, ** did you have a good 
time in India ? ” 

'* I suppose so. I daresay I thought I had.” 

” And you hadn't ? ” 

Well, I can’t •conceive how I could have had.” 

” You mean it seems so long ago,” 

" No, I don't mean that.” 

You’ve forgotten.” 

** 1 don't mean that, either.” 

Silence. 

” Look here, Anne, I want to know about Colin. 
^Has he, bemi bad ? 
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Yes, he has." 

How bad ? " 

** So bad that sometimes I was glad you weren't 
there to see him. You remember when he was a kid 
how frightened he used to be at night. Well, he's 
been like that all the time. He's like that now, only 
he’s a bit better. He doesn't scream now. . v , All 
the time he kept on worrying about you. He only 
told me that the other day. He seemed to think the 
war must have done something more frightfxil to you 
than it had done to him—^lie said, because you'd mind 
it more. I told him it wasn't the sort of thing you'd 
mind most." 

" It isn't the sort of thing it's any good minding. 
I don't suppose I minded more than the other chaps. 
If an5^hing had happened to you, or him, or Eliot, 
I'd have minded that." 

" I know. That's what I told him. I knew you'd 
come through." 

" Eliot was dead right about Colin. . He knew he 
wouldn't. He ought never to have gone out." 

" He wanted so awfully to go. But Eliot could 
have stopped him if it hadn't been for Queenie. She 
hunted and hounded him out. She told him he was 
funking. Fancy Colin funking ! " 

" What's Queenie like ? " 

" She's like that. She never funks herself, but she 
wants to make out that everybody else does." 

" Do you like Queenie ? " 

" No. I hate her, I don’t mind ner hounding him 
out so much since she went herself; I do mind her 
leaving him. Do you know, sHe's never even tried 
to come and see him." 

"Good God, what a beast the woman must be. 
What on earth made him marry her ? " 

" He Was frightfully in love. An awful sort of 
love that wore him out and made him wretched. And 
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now lie*s afraid for his life of her. I believe he*s afraid 
of the war ending because then she’ll come back.” 

" And if she does come back ? ” 

” She may try and take Colin away from me. But 
she shan’t. She can’t take him if he doesn’t want to 
go. She left him to me to look after and I mean to 
stick to him. I won’t have him frightened and made 
all ill again just when I’ve got him well.” 

” Pm afraid you’ve had a very hard time.” 

” Not so hard as you think.” 

She smiled a mysterious, quiet smile, as if she 
contemplated some happy secret. He thought he 
knew it, Anne’s secret. 

” Do you think it’s funny of me to be living here 
with Colin ? ” 

He laughed. 

” I suppose it’s all right You always had pluck 
enough for anything.” 

” It doesn’t take pluck to stick to Colin.” 

” Moral pluck.” 

” No. Not even moral.” 

” You were always fond of him, weren’t you ? ” 

That was about as far as he dare go. 

She smiled her strange smile again. 

” Yes, I was always fond of him.... You see, he 
want§ me more than anybody else ever did or ever will.” 

” I’m not so sure about that. But he always did 
get what he wanted.” 

” Oh, does he! ^ How about Queenie ? ” 

” Even Queenie. I suppose he wanted her at the 
time.” 

" He doesn't want Tier now. Poor Colin.” 

” You mustn’t ask me to pity him.” 

you ? He’d hate you to pity him. I’d hate 
you to tttty 

"I ^louldn’t dream of pitjdng you. Any more 
X ^ould dream of criticising you.” 
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“ Oh, you may criticise as much as you like.” 

” No. Whatever you did it would make no differ¬ 
ence. I should know it was right because you 
did it.” 

** It wouldn't be. I do heaps of wrong things, but 
this is right.” 

** I'm sure it is.” 

” Here's Colin,” she said. 

He had come out to look for them. He couldn't 
bear to be alone. 


Vi 

Jerrold had gone to Sutton’s farm to say good-bye 
to their old nurse, Nanny Sutton. 

Nanny talked about the war, about the young men 
who had gone from Wyck and would not come back, 
about the marvel of Sutton's living on through it all, 
and he so old and feeble. She taBced about Colin 
and Anne. 

” Oh, Master Jerrold,” she said, “T do think it's 
a pity she should be livin' all alone with Mr. Colin like 
this 'ere.” 

” They're all right, Nanny. You needn't worry.” 

” Well, well. Miss Anne was always one to go her 
own way and make it seem the right way,” 

” You may be perfectly sure it is the right way.” 

” I'm not sayin’ as 'tisn't. And I dunnow what 
Master Colin’d a done without her. But it do make 
people talk. There's a deal of strange things said 
in &e place.” 

‘‘ Don't listen to them.” • 

" Eh, de^, I'll not 'ear a word. When anybody 
says anything to me I tell 'em straight they oughter 
be^^hamed of themselves, back-bitin^and Panderin'.” 

” That's right, Nanny, you give it them in the neck.'* 

“If it'd only end in talk, but there's been harm 
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done to the innocent. There’s Mr. and Mrs. Kimber. 
Kimber 'e’s my 'usband’s cousin ** Nanny paused. 

" What about him ? ** 

Well, *tis this way. They’re doin’ for Miss Anne, 
livin’ in the house with her. Kimber ’e sees to the 
garden and Mrs. Kimber she cooks and that. And 
Kimbk*—^that’s^my 'usband’s cousin—'e was gardener 
at the vicarage. And now 'e’s lost his job along of 
Master Colin and Miss Anne.” 

” What do you mean ? ” 

'* Well, sir, 'tis the vicar. 'E says they 'adn’t 
oughter be livin' in the house with Miss Anne, because 
of the talk there's been. So 'e says Kimber must 
choose between 'em. And Kimber 'e says 'e’d have 
minded what parson said if it had a bin a church matter 
or such like, but parson or no parson, 'e says 'e’s his 
own master and 'e won’t have no interferin’ with him 
and his missus. So he’s lost his job.” 

” Poor old Kimber, what a beastly shame.” 

” Eh, 'tis a shame to be sure.” 

” Never mind, I can give him a bigger job at the 
Manor.” 

” Oh, Master Jerrold, if you would, it’d be a kindness, 
Pm sure. And Kimber ’e deserves it, the way they've 
stuck to Miss Anne.” 

” He does, indeed. It’s pretty decent of them. I'll 
see about that before I go.” 

” Thank you, sir. Sutton and me thought maybe 
you'd do something for him. Else I shoiddn’t have 
spoken. And if there's anything I can do for Miss 
Arnie I'll do it. I’ve always looked on her as one of 
you. But 'tis a pity,* all Ibe same.” 

** You mustn't say that, Nanny, I tell you it's all 
perfectly right.” 

** W^, T shall never say as 'tisn't. No, nor think 
it. You can trust me for that, Master Jerrold.” 

, He thought: Poor old Kanny. She lies like a bridk. 
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He said to himself that he would never know the 
trutih about Anne and Colin. If he weut to them and 
asked them he would be no nearer knowing. They 
would have to lie to him to save each other. In any 
case his mother had made it dear to him that as long 
as Anne had to look after Colin he couldn't ask them. 
If they were innocent their innocence must be left 
undisturbed. If they were not innocent, well—he had 
lost the right to know it. Besides, he was sure, as 
sure as if they had told him. . 

He knew how it would be. Colin’s wife would come 
home and she would divorce Colin and he would marry 
Anne. As far as Jerrold could see, without Anne his 
brother had no chance of happiness and sanity. 

As for himself, the only sensible thing he could do 
now was to clear out and leave them. He couldn't 
trust himself to stay. 

And as he had no desire to go back to his mother and 
hear about Anne and Colin all over again,.he went down 
to the Durhams in Yorkshire for the rest of his leave. 

He hadn’t been there hve days before he and Maisie 
were engs^ed; and before the two weeks were up he 
had married her. 



X 

ELIOT 

1 

Eliot stood in the porch of the Manor Farm house. 
There was nobody there to greet him. Behind him 
on Uie oak table in the hall the wire he had sent lay 
unopened. 

It was mid-day in June. 

All round the place the air was sweet with the smell 
of the mown hay; and from the Broad Pasture there 
came the rattle and throb of the mowing-machines. 

Ehot went down the road and through the gate into 
the hay-field. Colin and Anne were Qiere. Aime at 
the top of the field drove the mower, mounted upon 
the ^ell-shaped iron seat, white against the blue sky. 
Colin at the bottom, slender and tall above the big 
revolving wheel, drove the rake. The tedding machine, 
driven by a farm hand, went between. Its iron-toothed 
rack caught the new-mown hay, tossed it and scattered 
it on the field. Beside the long glistening swaths the 
cut edge of the hay stood up dean and solid as a wall. 
Above it the raised plane of the grass-tops, brushed 
by the wind, quivered and swayed, whitish green, 
greenish white, in a long shimmering undulation. 

Eliot went on to meet Anne and Colin as they turned 
and came up the field again. 

When they saw him they jumped down and came 
running. • 

" Eliot, you never told us,’* 

" I wir^ at nine this morning.” 

" There’s nobody in the house and we’ve not been 
in since br^fast at seven,” Colin said. 

” It’s twelve now. Time you knocked off for lunch, 

) ir ^ Are you all ]^t, Ipot ? ” said Anne. 
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Rather/' 

He gave a long look at them» at their sunburnt £aces« 
at their dean, slender grace, Colin in his cricketing 
flannels, and Anne in her land-girl's white linen coat, 
knickerbockers, and grey wideawake. 

” Colin doesn't look as if there was much the matter 
with him. He might have been farming all his life." 

" So I have," said Colin, " considering that I 
haven't lived till now." 

And they went back together towards the house. 


ii 

Colin's and Anne's work was done for the day. The 
hay in the Broad Pasture was mown and dried. To¬ 
morrow it would be heaped into cocks and carried to 
the stackyard. 

It was the evening of Eliot's first day. He and 
Anne sat out under the apple trees in the orchard. 

" What on earth have you done to Cohn ? " he said, 
" I expected to find him a perfect wreck." 

" He was pretty bad three months ago. But it's 
good for him being down here in the place he used to 
be happy in. He knows he's safe here. It's good for 
him doing jobs about the farm, too." 

" I imagine it's good for him being with you." 

" Oh, weU, he knows he’s safe wiQi me." 

" Very safe. He owes it to you that he's sane now. 
You must have been astonishingly wise with him." 

" It didn't take much wisdom. *Not more than it 
used to take when he was a little frightened kid. 
That’s all he was when he camd back from the war, 
Eliot." 

" The point is that you haven’t treated him like 
a kid. You've made a man of him again. You've 
given him a man's life and a man's work." 

" That's what I want to do. When he's trained 
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he can look after Jerrold's land. You know pc^r 
Baiicer died last month of septic pneumonia. Ihe 
camp was full of it.** 

" I know.*' 

What do you think of my training Colin ? 

It's all right for him, Anne. But how about you ? *’ 

** Me ? Oh, J'm all right. You needn't wony 
about me.” 

/ ‘'I do worry about you. And your father's 
worrying.” 

“ Dear old daddy. It is silly of him. As if 
anything mattered but Colin.” 

” You matter. You see, your father doesn’t like 
your being here alone with him. He's afraid of what 
people may think.” 

” I’m not. I don’t care what people think. They’ve 
no business to.” 

** No ; but they will, and they do. . . . You know 
what I mean, Anne, don’t you ? ” 

” I suppose you mean they think I’m Colin’s 
mistress. Is that it ? ” 

" I’m afraid it is. They can’t think anything else. 
It’s beastly of them, I know, but this is a beastly world, 
dear, and it doesn’t do to go on behaving as if it 
wasn’t.” 

*' I don’t care. If people are beastly it’s their look¬ 
out, not mine. The beastlier they are the less I care.” 

“I don’t suppose you care if the vicar’s wife won't 
call or if Lady Corbett and the Hawtreys cut you. 
But that’s why.” 

” Is it ? I never thought about it. I’m too busy 
to go and see them add I supposed they were too busy 
to come and see me, I certemly don’t care.” 

If it was people you cared about ? ” 

" Nobody I care about would think things like that 
of me.” 

” Anne, dear. I’m not so sure.” 
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Then it shows how mudi they care about me” 
But it’s because they c^e.” 

“ I can’t help it. They may care, but they don’t 
know. They can't know an3^hing about me if they 
think that.” 

** And you honestly don’t mind ? ” 

" I mind what you think. But you don’t think it, 
Eliot, do you ? ” 

“ I ? Good Lord, no. Do you mind what mother 
thinks ? ” 

” Yes, I mind. But it doesn’t matter very much.” 

” It would matter if Jerrold thought it.” 

” Oh, Eliot—ifoes he ? ” 

” I don’t suppose he thinks precisdy that. But 
I’m pretty sure he thought you and CoUn cared for 
each other.” 

” What makes you think so ? ” 

” His marrying Maisie like that.” 

Why shouldn’t he marry her ? ” 

” Because it’s you he cares about.” 

Eliot’s voice was quiet and heavy. She knew that 
what he said was true. That quiet, heavy voice was 
the voice of her own innermost conviction. Yet 
under the shock of it she sat silent, not looking at 
him, looking with wide, fixed eyes at the pattern the 
apple boughs made on the sky. 

” How do you know ? ” she said, presently. 

” Because of the way he talked to mother before 
he came to see you here. She says he was frightfully 
upset when she told him about you find Cohn.” 

” She told him that ? ” 

** Apparently,” • 

” \Smat did she do it for, Eliot ? ” 

” What does mother do anything for ? I imagine 
she wanted to put Jerrold ofi, so that you could stick 
on with Colin. You’ve taken him off her hands and 
she wants him kept off.” 
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** So she told him I was Colin's mistress.*' 

“ Mind you, she doesn't think a bit the worse of 
you for that. She admires you for it no end." 

" Do you suppose I care what she thinks. It’s her 
making Jerrold ^ink it. . . . Eliot, how could she ? " 

" She could, because she only sees things as they 
affect herself." 

" Do you believe she really thinks it ? " 

" She's made herself think it because she wanted to." 

" But why—^why should she want to ? " 

" I've told you why. She’s afraid of having to look 
after Colin. I’ve no illusions about mother. She’s 
always been like that. She wouldn’t see what she 
was doing to you. Before she did it she’d persuaded 
herself that it was Colin and not Jerrold that you cared 
for. And she wouldn't do it deliberately at all. 
I know it has all the effect of low cunning, but it isn't. 
It's just one of her sudden movements. She'd rush 
into it on a blind impulse." 

Anne saw it all; she saw that Adeline had slandered 
her to Jerrold and to Eliot, that she had made use of 
her love for Colin, which was her love for Jerrold, to 
betray her, that she had betrayed her to safeguard her 
own happy life, without pity and without remorse ; 
she had done all of these things and none of them. 
They were the instinctive movements of her funk. 
Where Adeline's ease and happiness were concerned 
she was one incarnate funk. You couldn't think of 
her as a reasonable and responsible being, to be forgiven 
or unforgiven. * 

" It do^n't matter how she did it. It's done now,” 
she said. * 

" Really, Anne, it was too bad of Colin. He 
Oughtn't to have let you." 

" He couldn't help it, poor darling. He wasn’t in 
a state. Don't put that into his head. It just had to 
happen. • , « I don't care, Eliot, If it was to be 
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done again to-morrow Td do it. Only, if Td kno>i^, 
I could have told Jerrold the truth. Hie others can 
think what they hke. It'll only make me stick to 
Cohn all the more. I promised Jerrold I'd look after 
him, and I shall as long as he wants me. It serves them 
all right. They all left him to me, daddy and Aunt 
Adeline and Queenie, I mean; and they can't stop 
me now.” 

“ Mother doesn't want to stop you. It's your 
father.” 

” rU write and tell daddy. Besides, it's too late. 
If I left Colin to-morrow it wouldn’t stop the scandal. 
My reputation’s gone and I can't get it back, can I ? ” 

” Dear Anne, you don’t know how adorable you are 
without it.” 

'' Look here, Eliot, what did your mother tell you 
for ? ” 

” Same reason. To put me off, too.” 

They looked at each other and smiled. Across their 
memories, across the years of war, across Anne's 
agony they smiled. Besides its courage and its young, 
candid C3micism, Anne’s smile expressed her utter 
trust in him. 

” As if,” Ehot said, ” it would have made the 
smallest difference.” 

” Wouldn't it have ? ” 

” No, Aime. Nothing would.” 

” That's what Jerrold said. And he thought it. 
I wondered what he meant.” 

” He meant what I mean.” ^ 

The moments passed, ticked off by the beating of 
his heart, time and his heart beating violently toge&er. 
Not one of them was his moment, not one would serve 
him for what he had to say, fal^g so dose on their 
intolerable conversation. He meant to ask Anne to 
marry him i but if he did it now she would suspect 
of chlvsiliy; it yfoyld l^k g# ^ be wanted to 
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make up to her for all she had lost through Colin; as 
if he wanted more than anything to save her. 

So Eliot, who had wai^ so long, waited a little 
longer, till the evening, of his last day. 

iii 

Anne had gone up with him to Wyck Manor to see 
the soldiers. Ever since they had come there she had 
taken cream and fruit to them twice a week from the 
farm. Unaware of what was thought of her, she 
never knew that the scandal of young Fielding and 
Miss Severn had penetrated the convalescent home 
with the fruit and cream. And if she had known it 
^e would not have stayed away. People’s beastliness 
was no reason why she shouldn’t go where she wanted, 
where she had always gone. The convalescent home 
belonged to the Fiddings, and the Fieldings were her 
dearest friends who had been turned into relations 
by her father’s marriage. * So this evening, absorbed 
in the convalescents, she never saw the matron’s queer 
look at her or her pointed way of talking only to Eliot. 

Eliot saw it. 

He thought; It doesn’t matter. She’s so utterly 
good that nothing can touch her. All the same, if she 
marries me she’ll be safe from this sort of thing.” 

. They had come to the dip of the valley and the 
Manor Farm water. 

Let’s go up the beech-walk,” he said. 

They went up ahd sat in the beech-ring where Anne 
had sat with Jerrold three months ago. Eliot never 
realised how repeatedly Jerrold had been before him. 

” Anne,” he said, ” it’s more than five years since 
I asked you to marry me.” 

”Isit, Baiot?” 

” Do you mn^ber I said then I’d never give you 
up?” 





“I remember. Unless Jerrold got me, you said. 
Well, he hasn’t got me." 

** 1 wouldn’t want you to tie youriSelf up with me 
if there was the remotest chance of Jerrold ; but as 
there isn’t, don’t you think-" 

" No, EHot, I don’t." 

" But you do care for me, Anne, a little. I know 
you do." 

" I care for you a great deal; but not in that sort 
of way." 

" I'm not asking you to care for me in the way you 
care for Jerrold. You-may care for me any way you 
please if you’ll only marry me. You don’t know how 
awfully little I’d be content to take.” 

" I shouldn’t be content to give it, though. You 
oughtn’t to have anything but the best.” 

" It would be the best for me, you see." 

"Oh, no, Eliot; it wouldn't. You only think it 
would because you’re an angel. It would be awful 
of me to give so little when I take such a lot. I know 
what your loving would be." 

" If you know you must have thought of it. And if 
you’ve thought of it-" 

"I’ve only thought of it to see how impossible it is. 
It mightn’t be if I could leave off loving Jerrold. But 
I can’t. . . . Eliot, I've got the queerest feeling about 
him. I know you’ll think me mad, when he’s gone and 
married somebody else, but I feel aU the time as if 
he hadn’t; as if he belonged to me and always had, 
and I to him. Whoever Maisie’s* married it isn’t 
Jerrold, Not the real Jerrold." 

" The fact remains that she’s married him." 

" No. Not him. Only a bit of him. Some bit 
that doesn’t matter," 

" Anne, darling, I’d try not to think that." 

" I don’t think it. I feel it. Down there, deep 
inside me. I’ve always fdt that Jerrold would come 
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back to me and he came back. Then there was Cdin. 
He'll come bade again/' 

" Then there'll be Maisie." 

" No, then there won’t be Maisie. There won't be 
an[5^ing if he really comes. . . . Now you see how 
mad I am. Now you see how awful it would be to 
marry me.” 

” No, Anne. I see it’s the only way to keep you safe.” 

" Safe from what ? Safe hom Jerrold ? I don't 
want to be safe from him. Eliot, I’m telling you this 
because you trust me. I want you to see me as I 
really am, so that you won’t want to marry me any 
more.” 

” Ah, that’s not the way to make me. Nothing 
you say makes any difference. Nothing you could do 
would make any difference.” 

” Supposing it had been true what your mother said, 
wouldn’t that ? ” 

” No. If you’d given yourself to Colin I should 
only have thought it was your goodness. It would 
have been good because you did it.” 

” How queer. That's what Jerrold said. Then he 
did love me.” 

” I told you he loved you.” 

” Then I don’t care. Nothing else matters.” 

” That’s all you have to say to me ? ” 

"Yes. Unless I he.” 

" You’d lie for Jerrold.” 

" For him. Not to him. I should never need to.” 

” You've no need to lie to me, dear, I know you 
better than he does. You forget that I didn't think 
what he thought.” * 

” That only shows that he knew.” 

*' ICnew what ? ” 

" What I am. What I might do if I really cared.” 

*' Th^ am things you’d never do. You’d nev«: 
do anything mean or dishonourable or crtiel.'' 
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'*Oh, you don't know what I'd do. . . . Don't 
wony, Eliot. I shall be too, busy with the land and 
with Colin to do very much.” 

” I'm not worrying.” 

All the same he wondered which of them knew 
Anne best, he, or Anne herself, or Jerrold. 



XI 

INTERIM 


t 

1 

CoLjN thought with terror of the time when Queenie 
would come back from the war. At any moment she 
might get leave and come; if she had not had it yet 
that o^y made it more likely that she would have it 
soon. 

The vague horror that waited for him every morning 
had turned into this definite fear of Queenie. He was 
afraid of her temper, of her voice and eyes, of her 
crude, malignant thoughts, of her hatred of Anne. 
More than anything he was afraid of her power over 
him, of her v^ement, exhausting love. He was afraid 
of her beauty. 

One morning, early in September, the wire came, 
Colin'shook with agitation as he read it. 

** What is it ? ” Anne said. 

“ Queenie. She’s got leave. She’ll be here to-day. 
At four o’clock.” 

” Don’t you want to see her ? ” 

” No. I don’t.” 

" Then you’d better drive over to Kingden and look 
at those bullocks of Ledbury’s.” 

” I don't know anything about bullocks. They 
ought to be straight lines from their heads to their 
tails. That’s about all I know.” 

” Never mind, J^ou’ll have gone to look at bullocks. 
And you can tell Ledbury I’m coming over to-morrow. 
Do you mind driving yourself ?, ” 

Colin did mind. He was afraid to drive by himself, 
but he was much more afiraid of Queenie. 

** You can take Harry. And leave me to settle 
Queenie.” 

Cohn w^t of with Harry to Chipping Kingden. 
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And at four o’clock Queenie came. Her hard, fierce 
eyes stared past Anne, lookmg for Colin. 

** Wiere's Colin ? ” she saSd. 

“ He had to go out, but hell be back before dinner.” 

Presently Queenie asked if she might go upstairs. 
As they went you could see her quick, inquisitive eyes 
sweeping and flashing. 

The door of Colin’s room stood open. 

” Is that Colin’s room ? ” 

” Yes.” 

She went in, opened the inner door and looked into 
the gable room. 

” Who sleeps here ? ” she said. 

” I do,” said Anne. 

” You ? ” 

” Have you any objection ? ” 

** You might as weE sleep in my husband’s room.”. 

" Oh, no, this is near enough. I can tell whether 
he’s asleep or awake.” 

” Can you ? And, please, how long has this been 
going on ? ” 

” I've been sleeping in this room since November. 
Before that we had our old rooms at the Manor. 
There was a passage between, you remember. But 
I left the doors wide open.” 

" I suppose,” said Queenie, with furious calm, ” you 
want me to divorce him ? ” 

” Divorce him ? Why on earth should you ? Just 
because I looked after him at night ? I had to. There 
wasn’t anybody else. And he wsfe afraid to sleep 
alone. He is still. But he’s all right as long as he 
knows I’m there.” • 

” You expect me to believe that’s all there is in it ? ” 

” No. I don’t. Considering what your mind’s like.” 

” Oh, yes, when people do dirty things it’s always 
other people’s dirty minds. Do you imagine I’m a 
fool^ Anne ? 
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** You're an awM fool if you think Cohn's my 
lover." 

"I think it, and I say it." 

“ If you think it you're a fool. If you say it you're 
a liar. A damned har." 

" And is Colin’s mother a liar, too ? ” 

•* Yes. But not a damned one. It would serve 
ypu jolly well right, Queenie, if he was my lover— 
after the way you left him to me." 

" I didn't leave him to you. I left him to his 
mother." 

" Anyhow you left him." 

" I couldn't help it. You were not wanted at the 
front and I was. I couldn't leave hundreds of wounded 
soldiers just for Colin." 

" I had to. He was in an awful state. I've looked 
after him day and night, I've got him almost well now, 
and I think the least you can do is to keep quiet and 
let him alone." 

" I shall do nothing of the sort. I shall divorce 
him as soon as the war's over.” 

" It isn't over yet. And I don’t advise you to try. 
No decent barrister would touch your case, it’s so 
rotten." 

" Not half so rotten as you’ll look when it’s in all 
the papers." 

, "You can’t frighten me that way.” 

" Can't I ? I suppose you’ll say you were looking 
after him ? As if that didn’t make it all the more 
revolting. Nobody's going to believe it was Colin's 
fault.” 

"Really, ’Queenie,* you’re too stupid for words. 
I shall say he w^ too tired, poor darling, if you do bring 
your silly old action. Only please don't do it till he's 
^uite or he'll be iU again. ... I think that's 
tea going in. Wdl you go do^ ? " 

w^t down. Tea was laid in the big bai?e hall. 
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The small round oak table brought them close together, 
Anne waited on Queenie with every appearance of 
polite attention. Queenie ate and drank in long, fierce 
silences; for her hunger was even more imperious than 
her pride. 

" I don’t want to eat yom food/’ she said at last. 
” I’m only doing it because I’m starving. I dined 
with Colin's mother last night. It was the first 
dinner I’ve eaten since I went to the war.” 

” You needn’t feel unhappy about it,” said Anne. 
” It’s Eliot’s house and Jerrold’s food. How’s 
Cutler ? ” 

” Much the same as when you saw him.” Queenie 
answered quietly, but her face was red. 

”And that johnnie—what was his name?—who 
took my place ? ” 

Queenie’s flush darkened. She was holding her 
mouth so tight that the thin red line of the Ups 
faded. 

Noel Fenwick,” said Anne, suddenly remembering. 

** What about him ? ” Queenie’s throat moved as if 
she swallowed something big and hard. 

” Is he there still ? ” 

” He was when I left.” 

Her angry, defiant eyes were fixed on the open 
doorway. You could see she was waiting for Colin, 
ready to fall on him and tear him as soon as he came in, 

” Am I to see Colin or not ? ” she said, as she 
rose. 

” Have you anything to say to him ? ” 

” Only what I’ve said to you.” 

" Then you won’t see him. In fact, I think you’d 
better not see him at all.” 

” You me^ he funks it,” 

” I funk it for him. He isn’t well enough to be 
r^ed at and threatened with proceedings. It’ll upset 
him hqrrildy aixd I don't see what good it'll do you,” 
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** No more do I. I'm not going to live with him 
after this. You can tell him diat. Tell him 1 don't 
want to see him or speak to him again." 

I see. You just came down to make a row." 

You don’t suppose I came down to stay with you 
two ? " 

Queenie was so far from coming down to stay that 
she had taken rooms for the night at the White Hart 
in Wyck. Anne drove her there. 


Two and a half years passed. Anne's work on the 
farm filled up her days and marked them. Her times 
were ploughing time and the time for sowing: wheat 
first, and turnips after the wheat; barley after the 
turnips, sainfoin, grass, and clover after the barley. 
Oats m the five-acre field this year; in the seven-acre 
field the next. Lambing time, calving time, cross- 
ploughing and harrowing, washing and shearing 
time, time for hoeing, hay-time and harvest. Then 
thre^ing time and plough^g again. 

All suxnmer the hard fight against the charlock, 
year after year the same. You harrowed it out and 
ploughed it down and sprayed it with sulphate of 
copper; you sowed vetches and winter com to crowd 
it out, and always it sprang up again, flaring in 
bright yellow stripes and fans about the hills. The 
^r was sweet with its smooth, delicious smell. 

Always the same clear-cut pattern of the fields; 
but the colours shifted. The slender, sharp-pointed 
triangle that was jade-green last June, this Jtme was 
yellow-broWn. The square under the dark comb of 
ttie plantation that had been yellow-brown was 
emermd; the wide-open fan beside it that had been 
emerald was pink. By August the emerald had 
turned %o red^old and jade-green to white. 

These changes marked tlxe months and the years. 
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a bright-pattamed, imperceptibly moving measure, 
rolling time ofE across the bps. 

Nineteen sixteen, seventeen. Nineteen eighteen 

and the armistice. Nineteen nineteen and the peace. 

• • • 
in 

In the spring of that year Anne and Colin were still 
working together at the Manor Farm. He was stronger. 
But though he did more and more work every year 
he was still unfit to take over the management himself. 
Responsibility fretted him and he tired soon. He 
could do nothing without Anne. 

He was now definitely separated from his wife. 
Queenie had come back from the war a year ago. As 
soon as it was over she had begun to rage and consult 
lawyers and write letters two or three times a week, 
threatening to drag Anne and Cohn through the 
divorce court. But Miss Mullins (once the secretary 
of Dr. Cutler's field ambulance corps), recovering 
at the farm from an excess of war-work, reassured 
them. Queenie, she said, was only bluffing. Queenie 
was not in a position to bring an action against any 
husband, she had been too notorious herself. Miss 
Mullins had seen things, and she intimated that no 
defence could stand against the evidence she could give. 

And in the end Queenie left off talking about divorce 
and contented herself with a judicial separation. 

Colin still woke every morning to his dread of some 
blank, undefined disaster; but, as if Queenie and the 
war had made one obsession, ht was no longer 
haunted by the imminent crash of phantom shells. 
It was settled that he was to l>ve with Jerrold and 
Maiste when they came back to the Manor, while 
Anne stayed on by herself at the farm. 

Every now and then Eliot came down to see them. 
He had been smt home early in nineteen seventeen 
with a shrapnd wound in his left leg, the bone 
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shatt^d. He obtained his discharge at the price of a 
permanent limp and went back to his research work. 
For the last two years he had been investigating 
trench fever, with results that were to make him 
famous. But that was not for another year. 

In February, nineteen nineteen, Jerrold had come 
back. He and Maisie had been living in London ever 
since he had left the army, filling in time till Wyck 
Manor would be no longer a home for convalescent 
soldkrs. He had tried to crowd into this interval 
all the amusement he hadn’t had for four years. His 
way was to crush down the past with the present; to 
pile up engagements against the future, party on 
party, dances on suppers, and suppers on plays > 
to dine every evening at some place where they hadn’t 
dined before; to meet lots of nice, amusing people 
with demobilised minds who wouldn’t talk to him 
about the war j to let himself go in bursts of exqui¬ 
sitely imbecile laughter; never to be quiet for an 
hour, never to be alone with himself, never to be long 
alone with Maisie. 

After the first week of it this sort of thing ceased to 
amuse him; but he went on with it because he thought 
it amused Maisie. 

There was something he missed; something he 
wanted and hadn’t got. At night, when he lay awake, 
, alone with himself at last, he knew that it was Anne. 

And he went on laughing and amusing Maisie; and 
Maisie, with a heart-breaking sweetness, laughed back 
at him and declared herself amused. She had never 
had such a jolly time in all her life, she said. 

Then very early in the spring Maisie went down 
to her people in Yorkshire to recover from the Jolly 
time had had. The convalescent soldiers had 
all gone, and W}^ck Manor, rather worn and shabby, 
was Wyck Manor again. 

|erroId came back to it alone. 



XII 

COLIN, JERROLb, AND ANNE 


He went through the wide, empty house, looking 
through all the rooms, trying to find some memory 
of the happiness he had had there long ago. The 
house was full of Anne. Anne's figure crossed the 
floors before him, her head turned over her shoulder 
to see if he were coming; her voice called to him 
from the doorways, her running feet sounded on the 
stairs. That was her place at the table; that was 
the armchair she used to curl up in ; just there, on the 
landing, he had kissed her when he went to school. 
They had given his mother’s room to Maisie, and 
they had put his things into the room beyond, his 
father’s room. Everything was in its place as it had 
been in his father’s time, the great wardrobe, the white 
marble-topped washstand, the bed he had died on. 
He saw him lying there and Anne going to and fro 
between the washstand and the bed. The parrot 
curtains hung from the windows, straight and still. 
Jerrold shuddered as he looked at these things. 
They had thought that he would want to sleep in 
that room because he was married, because Maisie 
would have the room it led out of. 

But he couldn’t sleep in it. He couldn’t stay in it 
a minute; he would never pass its door without that 
sickening pang of memory. He *moved his things 
across the gallery into Anne’s room. 

He would sl^p there; he would sleep on the white 
bed that Anne had slept on. 

He told himself that he had to be near Colin; there 
was only the passage between and their doors could 
stand open; that was why he wanted to sl^p there. 
But he knew that was not why. He wanted to sleep 
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there because there was no other room where he could 
fed Aime so near him, where he could see her so clearly. 
When the dawn came she would be with him, sitting 
in her chair by the window. The window looked to 
the west, to Upper Speed and the Manor Farm house. 
The house was down there behind the trees, and 
somewhere there, jutting out above the porch, was the 
^ Window of Anne's room. 

He looked at his watch. One o'clock. At two he 
would go and see Anne. 


• • 

11 

When Jerrold called at the Manor Farm house Anne 
was out. Old Ballinger came slouching up from the 
farmyard to teU him that Miss Anne had gone up to 
the Far Acres fidd to try the new tractor. 

The Far Acres field lay at the western end of the 
estate. Jerrold followed her there. Five furrows, 
five bright brown bands on the sallow stubble, marked 
out the Far Acres into five plots. In the turning space 
at the top comer he saw Anne on her black horse and 
Colin standing beside her. 

With a great clanking and clanging the new American 
tractor stmggled towards them up the hiU, dragging 
its plough. It stopped and turned at the “ headlmid " 
as Jmrold came up. 

A clear, light wind blew over the hill and he felt 
a sudden happiness and excitement. He was beginning 
to take an interest in his land. He shouted. 

" I say, Anne, ydu look like Napoleon at the battle 
of Waterloo.” 

Oh, not Waterloo,* I hope. Tm goii^ to win my 
battle.” 

” Well, Marengo—-Atisterlitz—^whatever battles he 
did win. Does Curtis understand that infernal thing ? ” 

Young Curds, sulky and stolid m Ms driver’s seat, 
stared at Ms new master. 
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" Yes. He*s been taught motor mechanics. He*s 
quite good at it. . . . If only he*d do what you tell 
him. Curtis, I said you were not to use those disc 
coulters for this field. I’ve had three smashed in two 
weeks. They’re no earthly good for stony soil.” 

” Tisn’t so bad ’ere as it is at the east end, miss.” 

” Well, we’ll see. You can let her go now.” 

With a fearful grinding and clanking the tractor 
started; the revolving disc coulter cut the earth ■; the 
three great shares gripped it and turned it on one side. 
But the earth, instead of slanting off clear from the 
furrows, fell back again. Anne dismounted and ran 
after the tractor and stopped it. 

” He hasn’t got his plough set right,” she said. 
” It’s too deep in.” 

She stooped, did something mysterious and efficient 
with a lever ■; the wheels dipped, raising the shares to 
their right level, and the tractor set ofi again. This 
time the earth parted clean from the furrows with the 
noise of surge; and three slanting, glistening waves 
ran the length of the field in the w^e of the triple 
plough. 

" Oh, Jerrold, look at those three lovely furrows. 
Look at the pace it goes. This field will be ploughed 
up in a day or two. Colin, aren’t you pleased ? ” 

The tractor was coming toward them, making a 
most horrible noise. 

” No,” he said, ” I don’t like the row it makes. 
Can’t I go, now I’ve seen what the beastly thing can 
do?” 

” Yes. You’d better go if you can’t stand it.” 

Colin went with quick, desperate strides down the 
field away from the terrif^g sound of the tractor. 

Th^ looked after him sorrowfully. 

” He’s not right yet. I dcwi’t think he’ll ever be 
able to stand noises.” 

You must give him time, Anne.” 
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" Time r He*s had three years. It’s heart-breaking. 
I must just keep him out of the way of the tractors, 
that’s all.” 

She mounted her horse and went riding up and down 
the field, abreast of the plough. 

Jerrold waited for her at ^e gate of the field. 


It was Sunday evening, between five and six. 

Anne was in the house, in the great Jacobean room 
on the first floor. Barker had judged it too large and 
too dilapidated to live in, and it had been left empty 
in his time. Eliot had had it restored and Jerrold had 
furnished it. Black oak book-cases from the Manor 
stretched along the walls, for Jerrold had given Eliot 
half of their father’s books. This room would be 
Eliot’s library when he came down. It was now 
Anne's sitting-room. 

The leaded windows were thrown open to the grey 
evening and a drizzling rain > but a fire blazed on the 
great hearth under 3ie arch of the carved stone 
chimney-piece. Anne’s couch was drawn up before it. 
She lay stretched out on it, tired with her week's work. 

She was all alone in the house. The gardener and 
his wife went out together every Sunday to spend the 
evening with their families at Medlicote or Wyck. She 
was not sorry when they were gone, the stillness of the 
house rested her. But she missed Colin. Last Sunday 
he had been there, sitting beside her in his chair by 
the hearth, reading. To-day he was with Jerrold at 
die Manor. The soft drizzle tinned to a quick patter 
of rain, a curtain of f^n fell, covering the grey fields 
between the farm and the Mmor, cutting her Off. 

She was listening to the rain when ^e heard the 
didc of gate, and feet on the garden path* They 
stopped on tiSe flagstones under her window. Jem>ld's 
i^ce called up to her. 
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Anne—^Anne, are you there ? Can I come up ? 

" Rather.” 

He came rushing up the stairs. He was in the 
room now. 

** How nice of you to come on this beastly evening.” 

” That’s why I came. I thought it would be so 
rotten for you all alone down here.” 

” What have you done with Colin ? ” 

” Left him up there. He was making no end of a 
row on the piano.” 

” Oh, Jerrold, if he’s playing again he’ll be all right.” 

” He didn’t sound as if there was much the matter 
with him.” 

“ You never can tell. He can’t stand those tractors,” 

” We must keep him away from the beastly things. 
I suppose we’ve got to have ’em ? ” 

” I’m afraid so. They save no end of labour, and 
labour’s short and dear.” 

“ Is that why you’ve been working yourself to 
death ? ” 

” I haven’t. Why, do I look dead ? ” 

” No. Eliot told me. He saw you at it.” 

” I only take a hand at hay-time and harvest. All the 
rest of the year it’s just riding about and seeing that 
other people work. And Colin does half of that now.” 

” All the same, I think it’s about time you stopped.” 

” But if I stop the whole thing'U stop. The men 
must have somebody over them." 

” There’s me.” 

” You don’t know an 3 rthing about farming, Jerry, 
dear. You don't know a teg from a wether,” 

” 1 suppose I can learn if Colin’s learnt. Or I can 
get another B^ker.” 

** Not so ea^. Don’t you like my looking after your 
land, then ? Aren’t you pleased with me ? I haven’t 
done so badly, you know. Seven hundred acres,” 

” You’ve b^ simply splendid. I shall never foiget 
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what ypti've done. And I shall never fdri^ve myself 
for letting you dd it, Vd ho idea what it meant/' 

** It's only meant that Colin’s better and I've been 
happier than I ever thought I could have been." 

" Happier ? Weren't you happy, then ? " 

She didn't answer. They were on dangerous ground. 

If they began talking about happiness- 

. ** If I gave it up to-morrow," she said, " I should 
only go and work on another farm." 

" Would you ? " 

" Jerrold-^o you want me to go ? " 

" Want you ? " 

"Yes, You did once. At least, you wanted to 
get away from me.'* 

" I didn’t know what I was doing. If I had known 
I shouldn't have done it. I can’t talk about that, 
Anne. It doesn’t bear thinking about." 

" No. But—^Jerrold—^tell me the truth. Do you 
want me to go because of CoHn ? ” 

" Colin ? ” 

" Yes. Because of what your mother told you ? ’’ 

" How do you know what she told me ? " 

" She told Eliot.” 

"And he told you} Good God, vdiat was he 
thinking of ? " 

" He thought it better for me to know it. It was 
better." 

" How could it be ? " 

" I can't tell you. . . . Jerrold, it isn’t true." 

" I know it isn'#." 

" But you thought it was." 

"Whendidithinkit?" 

" Then; when you came to see me," 

"Did I?" 

" Yes. And you're not going to lie about it now." 

" Well, if I did I've paid for it.” O^at did he 
mean? Paid for tt? it was who had paid.) 
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" When did you know it wasn’t true ? ” she said* 

** Three months after, when Ehot wrote and told me. 
It was too late then. ... If only you'd told me at 
the time. Why didn’t you ? 

But I didn't know you thought it. How could 
I know ? " 

No. How could you ? Who would have believed 
that things could have happened so damnably as that ? ’' 
But it's all right now. Why did you say it was 
too late ? ” 

“ Because it was too late. I was married.” 

” What do you mean-? ” 

** I mean that I lied when I told you it made no 
difference. It made that difference. If I hadn’t 
thought that you and Colin were ... if I hadn’t 
thought that, I wouldn’t have married Maisie. I’d 
have married you.” 

” Don’t say that, Jerrold.” 

" Well—^you asked for the truth, and there it 
is.” 

She got up and walked away from him to the 
window. He followed her there. She spread out 
her hands to the cold rain. 

“ It's raining still,” she said. 

He caught back her hands. 

“ Would you have married me ? ” 

Don't, Jerrold, don't. It's cruel of you.” 

He was holding her by her hands. 

Would you ? Tell me. Tell me.” 

Let go my hands, then.” « 

He let them go. They turned back to the fireplace. 
Anne shivered. She held herself,to the warmth. 

** You haven’t told me,” he said. 

** No, I haven't told you,” ^e repeated stupidly. 

“That’s because you would, That*§ becgty§e you 
love me. You do love me.” 

“ Fve alwajrs loved you,” 

T, 
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Sbe spoke as if from some ^^ff place; as if the 
eternity of her love removed her from him, put her 
beyond his reach. 

" But—what’s the good of talking about it ? ” she 
said. 

'* All the good in the world. We owed each other 
the truth. We know it now; we know where we are. 
We needn’t humbug ourselves and each other any 
more. You see what comes of keeping back the truth. 
Look how we’ve had to pay for it. You and me. 
Would you rather go on thinking I didn’t care for 
you ? ” 

No, Jeitold, no. I’m only wondering what we're 
to do next.” 

** Next ? ” 

” Yes. That*s why you want me to go away,” 

” It isn’t. It’s why I want you to stay. I want 
you to leave off working and do all the jolly things we 
used to do.” 

”You mustn’t make me leave off working. It’s 
my only chance.” 

They turned restlessly from the fireplace to the 
couch. They sat one at each end of it, still for a long 
time, without speaking. The fire died down. The 
evening darkened in the rain. The twilight came 
between them, poignant and disquieting, dimming 
their faces, making them strange and wonderful to 
each other. Their bodies loomed up through it, 
wonderful and strange. The high white stone chimney- 
piece glimmered lijce an arch into some inner place. 

Outside, hrom the church below the farmhouse the 
bell tinkled for serviqp. 

It ceased. 

Suddenly they rose and he came towards her to 
take her in his arms. She beat down his hands and 
hung on them, keeping him off. 

Don’t, Jerry, please; please don’t hold me.” 
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** Oh, Anne, let me. You let me once Don't you 
remember ? " 

'* We can't now We mustn't." 

And yet she knew that it would happen in some 
time, in some way. But not now. Not l&e this. 

" We mustn't." 

" Don’t you want me to take you in my arms ? " 

“ No. Not that.” 

What then ? " He pressed tighter. 

" I want you not to hurt Maisie." 

" It’s too late to think of Maisie now.” 

” I'm not thinking ©f her. I'm thinking of you. 
You'll hurt yourself frightfully if you hurt her.” 

She wrenched his hands apart and went from him 
to the door. 

” What are you going to do ? ” he said. 

” I’m going to fetch the lamp." 

She left him standing there. 

A few minutes later she came back carrying the 
lighted lamp. He took it from her and set it on the 
table. 

” And now ? " 

” Now you're going back to Colin. And we're both 
going to be good. ... You do want to be good— 
don't you ? " 

” Yes. But I don’t see how we’re going to manage 
it." 

” We could manage it if we didn't see each other. 
If I went away.” 

** Anne, you wouldn't. You c^n't mean that. 

I couldn't stand not seeing you. You couldn't stand 
it, either." • 

" I have stood it. I can stand it again.” 

" You can't. Not now. It's all different. I swear 
I'll be decent. I won’t say another word if only you 
won’t go*" 

" I don't see how I can very wdl. There's the 
land. . . No. Colin must look after that. I'll go 
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when the ploughing's done. And some day you'll be 
glad I went." 

" Go. Go. You’ll find out then." 

Their tenderness was over. Something hard and 
defiant had come in to them with the light. He was 
at the door now. 

''And you’ll come back/’ he said. "You’ll see; 
you’ll come back." 



xm 

ANNE AND JERROLD 
1 

When he was gone she turned on herself in fury. 
What had she done it for ? Why had she let him go ? 
She didn’t want to be good. She wanted nothing in 
the world but Jerrold. 

She hadn’t done it for Maisie. Maisie was nothing 
to her. A woman she had never seen and didn't want 
to see. She knew nothing of her but her name, and 
that was sweet and vague like a perfume coming from 
some place rmknown. She had no sweet image of 
Maisie in her mind. Maisie might never have existed 
for all that Anne thought about her. 

\\Tiat did she do it for, then ? Why didn’t she take 
him when he gave himsif ? When she knew that in 
the end it must come to that ? 

As far as she could see through her darkness it was 
because she knew that Jerrold had not meant to give 
himself when he came to her. She had driven him to 
it. She had made him betray his secret when she 
asked him for the truth. At that moment she was the 
stronger; she had him at a disadvantage. She 
couldn’t take him like that, through the sudden 
movement of his weakness. Before she surrendered 
she must know first whether Jerrold’s passion for her 
was his weakness or his strength. Jerrold didn’t know 
yet. She must give him time to fiftd out. 

But, before all, she had been afraid that if Jerrold 
hurt Maisie he would hurt himself. She must know 
which was going to hurt him more, her refusal or her 
surrender. If he wanted to be good ” she must go 
away and give him his chance. 

And before the ploughing was all over she had gone. 

She went down into Essex, to see how her own farm 
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was getting on. The tenant who had the hou^ waited 
to buy it when his three years’ lease was up. Anne 
decid^ that she would let him. The lease would be 
up in June. Her agent advised her to sell what was 
Mt of the farm land for building, which was what 
Anne had meant to do. She wanted to get nd ^ the 
whole place and be free. All this had to be looked 

^^^he hadn't been gone from Jerrold a week before the 
torture of separation became unbearable, ^e liaa 
said that she could bear it because she had borne it 
before, but as Jerrold had pointed out to her, it wasn t 
the same thing now. There was all the (Merence 
in the world between Jerrold’s going away frpni her 
because he didn’t want her, and her going away from 
Jerrold because he did. It was the difference between 
putting up with a dull continuous pain you had to 
bear, and enduring a sharp agony you could end at any 
minute. Before, she had only given up what she 
couldn’t get; now, she was ^ving up what she could 

have to-morrow by simply going back to y y^. 

She loathed the flat Essex country and the struts 
of little white rough-cast and red-tiled hous^ on the 
Ilford side where the dear fields had once lain beyond 
the tall elm rows. She was haunted by the stee^ 
many-coloured pattern of the hills round Wydc, and 
the grey gables of the Manor. I-^^e-sickness ^d 
home-sickness tore at her together till h^ heart felt 
as if it were stretched out to breaking pomt. 

She had only to go back and she would end tius pam. 

Then on the sixth day Jerrold’s wire came. 

Colin ill again, l^lease come back.-— Jerrold. 

ii 

It was not her fault and it was not Jerrdd’s. The 
Aing had Um taken out of their hands. She had not 
tneaiit to go, and Jerrold had not meant to send for 
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her. Colin must have made him. They had lost 
each other through Colin, and now it was Colin who 
had brought them together, 

Colin's terror had come again. Again he had the 
haunting fear of the tremendous rushing noise, the 
crash always about to come that never came. He 
slept in brief fits'and woke screaming. 

Eliot had been down to see him and had gone. 
And again, as before, nobody could do anything with 
him but Aime. 

“ I a>uldn’t/' Jerrold said, ** and Eliot couldn’t. 
Eliot made me send for you.” 

They had left Colin upstairs and were together in 
the drawing-room. He stood in the full wash of the 
sunlight that flooded in through the west window. 
It showed his face drawn and haggard and discoloured, 
as though he had come through a long illness. His 
mouth was hard with pain. He stared away from her 
with heavy, wounded eyes. She looked at him and 
was frightened. 

” Jerrold, have you been ill ? ” 

” No. \^at makes you think so ? ” 

You look ill. You look as if you hadn’t slept 
for ages,” 

” I haven’t. I’ve been frightfully worried about 
Colin,” 

” Have you any idea what set him off again ? ” 

” I believe it was those infernal tractors. He would 
go out with them after you’d left. He said he’d have 
to, as long as you weren’t there# And he couldn't 
stand the row. Eliot said it would be that. And the 
responsibility, the feeling that everything depended on 
him.” 

“ I see. I oughtn’t to have left him.” 

” It looks like it” 

” What dse did Eliot say ? ” 

” Oh, he thinks perhaps he might be better at the 
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farm than up here. He thinks it's bad for him 
sleeping in that room where he was frightened when he 
was a kid. He says it all hooks on to that. What's 
more, he says he may go on having these relapses for 
years. Any noise or strain or excitement'll bring them 
on. Do you mind his being at the farm again ? " 

“ Mind ? Of course I don't. If I’m to look after 
him and the land it'll be very much easier there than 
here.” 

For every night, at Colin's bed-time, Anne came up 
to the Manor. She slept in the room that was to be 
Maisie’s. When Colin screamed she went to him and 
sat with him till he slept again. In the morning she 
went back to the faun. 

She had been doing this for a week now, and Colin 
was better. 

But he didn't want to go back. If, he said, Jerrold 
didn't mind having him. 

Jerrold wanted to know why he didn’t want to go 
back and Colin told him. 

” Hasn’t it occurred to you that I’ve hurt Anne 
enough without beginning ^ over again ? AH these 
danrned people here think I’m her lover.” 

** You can’t help that. You’re not the only one 
that's hurt her. We must try and make it up to her, 
that’s all.” 

” How are we going to do it ? ” 

*' My God, I don't know. I shall begin by cutting 
the swine who’ve cut her.” 

“ That’s no goo<h She doesn't care if they do cut 
her* She only cares about us. She's done everything 
for us. And among us all we've done nothing for her. 
Absolutely nothing. We can't give her anything. 
We haven’t got anything to give her that she wants.” 

Jerrold was silent. 

Presently he said: **She wants Sutton's farm. 
Suttdn's dying. I shall give it to her when he’s dead.” 
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** You think that']! make up ? ” 

" No, Cdin, I don’t. Supposing we don’t talk about 
it any more.” 

'' AU right. I say, when's Maisie coming home ? ” 
” God only knows; I don’t.” 

He wondered how much Colin knew. 


* • • 
m 

February had gone. They were in the middle of 
March, and still Maisie had not come back. 

She wrote sweet little letters to him saying she was 
sorry to be so long away but her mother wanted her to 
stay on another week. When Jerrold wrote asking 
her to come back (he did this so that he might feel 
that he had really played the game) she answered that 
they wouldn’t let her go till she was rested, and she 
wasn’t quite rested yet. Jerrold mustn't imagine 
she was the least bit ill, only rather tired after the 
winter's racketing. It would be heavenly to see him 
again. 

Hien when she was rested her mother got ill and she 
had to go with her to Torquay, and at Torquay Maisie 
stayed on and on. 

And Jerrold didn’t imagine she had been the least 
bit ill, or even very tired, or that Lady Durham was ill. 
He preferred to think that Maisie stayed away because 
she wanted to, because she cared about her people 
more than she cared about him. The longer she stayed 
the more obstinately he thought it. Here was he, 
trying to play the game, trying to be decent and keep 
straight, and there was Maisie leaving him alone with 
Anne and making it impossible fbr him. 

Anne had been back at the farm a week and he 
had not been to see her. But Maisie’s last letter made 
him wonder whether, really, he need try any more, 
He was ill and miserable. Why should he make 
himself ill and miserable for a woman who didn’t care 
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whether he was ill and miserable or not? Why 
shouldn't he go and see Anne ? Maisie had left him 
to her. 

And on Sunday morning, suddenly, he went. 

There had been a sharp frost overnight. Every 
brandi and twig, every blade of ^ass, every crinkle 
in the road was edged with a white fur of rime. It 
€ra(^led under his feet. He drank down the cold, 
^ean air like water. His whole body felt cold and 
clean. He was aware of its streng& in the hard 
tension of his muscles as he w^ed. His own 
movement exhilarated and excited him. He was 
gomg to see Anne. 

Anne was not in the house. He went through the 
yards looking for her. In the stackyard he met her 
coming up from the sheepfold, carrying a young lamb 
in her arms. She smiled at him as she came. 

She wore her farm dress, knee breeches and a thing 
like an old trench coat, and looked superb. She went 
bare-headed. Her black hair was brushed up from 
her forehead and down over her ears, the length of it 
rolled in on itself in a curving mass at the back. Over 
it the frost had raised a crisp web of hair that covered 
its solid smoothness like a net. Anne's head was the 
head of a hunting Diana; it might have fitted into the 
sidde moon. 

The lamb’s queer knotted body was like a grey liga- 
between its hind and fore quarters. It rested 
on Anne's arms, the long black legs dangling. The 
black-faced hammer-shaped head hung in the hollow 
of her elbow. 

This is G>lin’s job," she said. 

What are you doing with it ? " 

** Taking it indoors to nurse it^ It's been frozen 
|tiE, poor darling. Do you mind looking in the bam 
ind seeing if you can find some old sacks there ? " 

He looked, found the sacks and carried them^ 
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following her into the kitchen. Anne fetched a piece 
of old blanket and wrapped the lamb up. They made 
a bed of the sacks before the fire and laid it on it. She 
warmed some milk, dipped her fingers in it, and put 
them into the lamb’s mouth to see if it would suck. 

“ I didn’t know they’d do that,” he said. 

” Oh, they’ll suck anything. Wien you’ve had them 
a little time they’ll climb into your lap like puppies 
and suck the buttons on your coat. Its mother’s 
dead, and we shall have to bring it up by hand.” 

” I doubt if you wiU.” 

" Oh, yes, I shall save it. It can suck all right. You 
might tell Colin about it. He looks after the sick 
lambs.” 

She got up and stood looking down at the lamb 
tucked in its blanket, while Jerrold looked at her. 
When she looked down Anne’s face was divinely tender, 
as if all the love in the world was in her heart. He 
loved to agony that tender, downward-looking face. 

She raised her eyes and saw his fixed on her, heavy 
and wounded > and his face strained and drawn with 
pain. And again she was frightened. 

" Jerrold, you are ill. What is it ? ” 

” Don’t. They’ll hear us.” He glanced at the 
open door. 

They can’t. He’s in church and she’s upstairs in 
the bedrooms.” 

” Can’t you leave that animal and come somewhere 
where we can talk ? ” 

'' Come, then.” • 

He followed her out through the hall and into the 
small oak-pandled dining-room. • They sat down there 
in chairs that faced ea(± other on either side of the 
fireplace. 

” What is it ? ” she repeated. ” Have you got ^ 
pain ? ” ^ 

” A beastly pain.” 
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” How long have you had it ? 

'* Ever since you went away. I hed when I told you 
it was Colin. It isn't.” 

What is it, then ? Tell me. TeU me.” 

It's not seeing you. It's this insane life we're 
leading. It’s making me iU. You don't know what 
it's, been like. And I can't keep my promise. I—I 
Ipve you too damnably.” 

” Oh, Jerrold—does it hurt as much as that ? ” 

" You know how it hurts.” 

I don't want you to be hurt. But—darling—^if 
you care for me like that, how could you marry 
Maisie ? ” 

" Because I cared for you. Because I was so mad 
about you that nothing mattered. I thought 1 might 
as well marry her as not ” 

" But if you didn't care for her ? ” 

” I did. I do, in a way. Maisie's awfully sweet. 
Besides, it wasn’t that. You see, I was going out to 
France, and I thought I was bound to be killed. 
Nobody could go on having the luck I'd had. I 
wanted to be killed.” 

” So you were sure it would happen. You always 
thought things would happen if you wanted them.” 

** I was absolutely sure. I was never more sold 
in my life than when it didn't. Even then I thought 
it would be all right till Eliot told me. Then I knew 
that if I hadn't been in such a damned hurry 1 might 
have married you.” 

** Poor Maisie.” * 

** Poor Maisie, But she doesn't know. And if she 
did I don’t think shb'd mind much. I married her 
because 1 thought she cared about me—and because 
I thou^t I’d be killed before I could come back to 
fap, / But doesn’t care a damn. So you needn't 
bother about Maisie, And you won't go away again ? ” 

** 1 won't go away as long as you want me.” 
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" That's all right, then." 

He looked at his watch. 

I must be off. They'll be coming out of church. 
I don't want them to see me here now because Fm 
coming back in the evening. We shall have to be 
awfully careful how we see each other. I say—I may 
come this evening, mayn't I ? " 

" Yes." 

" Same time as last Simday ? You'll be alone 
then ? " 

" Yes." Her voice sounded as if it didn't belong 
to her. As if some other person, stronger than she, 
were answering for her. 

When he had gone she called after him. 

" Don't forget to tell Colin about the lamb." 

She went upstairs and slipped off her farm clothes 
and put on the brown silk frock she had worn when 
he last came to her. 

She looked in the glass and was glad that she was 
beautiful. 

iv 

She began to count the minutes and the hours till 
Jerrold came. Dinner time passed. 

All afternoon she was restless and excited. She 
wandered from room to room, as if she were looking 
for something she couldn’t find. She went to and fro 
between the dining-room and kitchen. Wrapped in 
its blanket, the lamb lay asleep after its meal of milk. 
Its body was warm to the touch, ^nd under its soft 
ribs she could feel the beating of its heart. It would 
live. • 

Two o'clock. She took up the novel she had been 
reading before Jerrdd had come and tried to get back 
into it. Ten minutes passed. She had read throi^h 
three pages without taking in a word. Her mind^ 
went ba)^ and back to Jerrold, to the morning of 
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to-day, to the evening of last Sunday; going over ^d 
over the things they had said to eadi other; sedng 
Jerrold again, with every movement, every gesture, 
the sudden shining and darkening of his eyes, and 
his tense, drawn look of pain. How she must have 
hurt him. 

It was his looking at h^ like that, as if she had hurt 
him. Anne never could hold out against other people*s 
unhappiness. 

Half-past two. 

She kicked off her shoes, put on her thick boots and 
her coat, and walked two miles up the road towards 
Medlicote, for no reason but that she couldn't sit still. 

. It was not four o'clock when she got back. She went 
into the kitchen and looked at the lamb again. 

She thought: Supposing Colin comes down to see 
it when Jerrold’s here ? But he wouldn't come. 
Jerrold would take care of that. Or supposing the 
Kimbers stayed in ? They wouldn't. They never 
did. And if they did, why not? Why shouldn't 
Jerrold come to see her ? 

Four o'clock struck. She had the fire lit in the big 
upstairs sitting-room. Tea was brought to her there^ 
Mrs. Klmber glanced at her where she lay back on the 
couch, h^ hands hanging loose in her lap. 

" You're tired after all your week’s work, miss ? ” 
A Uttle." 

” And I daresay you miss Mr. Colin ? " 

" Yes, I miss him very much.” 

** No doubt he'Uibe coming down to see the lamb.” 

” Oh yes ; he’ll want to see the lamb.” 

And you're sure ^u don't mind me and Kimber 
going out, miss ? ” 

” Not a bit. I like you to go.” 

It's a wonder to me,” said Mrs. Kimber, ** as 
fod're not a^d to be left alone in this 'ete house. 
ButKimbo: says: Miss Anne, she isn't afraid of nothing. 
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Aad I don^t suppose you are, what with going out to 
the war and all/' 

" There’s not much to be afraid of here.” 

** That there isn’t. Not unless *tis people’s nasty 
tongues.” 

” They don’t frighten me, Mrs. Kimber.” 

" No, miss. I should think not, indeed. And no 
reason why they should.” 

And Mrs. Kimber left her. 

A sound of pails clanking came from the yard. 
That was Minchin, the cowman, going from the dairy 
to the cowsheds. Milking-time, then. It must be 
half-past four. 

Five o’clock, the slamming of the front door, the 
click of the gate and the Kimbers’ voices in the road 
below as they went towards Wyck. 

Arnie was aloner 

Only half an hour and Jerrold would be with her. 
The beating of her heart was her measure of time now. 
What would have happened before he had gone again ? 
She didn’t know. She didn’t try to know. It was 
enough that she knew herself, and Jerrold; that she 
hadn’t humbugged herself or him, pretending that 
their passion was anything but what it was. She saw 
it clearly in its reality. They couldn’t go on as they 
were. In the end something must happen. Anne 
couldn’t pretend not to know that a moment would 
come when she would give herself to him. But that 
it would come to-day or to-morrow or at any fore- 
appointed time ^e did not know. Jt would come, if 
it came at aU, when she was not looking for it. She 
had no purjpose in her, no will tojnake it come. 

She couldn't think. It was no use trying to. The 
thumping of her heart beat down her thoughts. Her 
brain swam in a warm darkness. Every now and ^en 
names drifted to her out of the dadrness: CoHn'^ 
Eliot-^Maisde. 
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Maisie^ Only a name, a sound that haunted her 
always, like a vague, sweet perfume from an unknown 
place. But it forced her to think. 

What about Maisie ? It would have been awful to 
take Jerrold away from Maisie, if she cared for him. 
But ^e wasn’t taking him away. She couldn’t take 
away what Maisie had never had. And Maisie didn’t 
care for Jerrold; and if she didn’t care she had no 
right to keep him. She had nothing but her legal 
claim. 

Besides, what was done was done. The sin against 
Maisie had been committed already in Jerrold's heart 
when it turned from her. Whatever happened, or 
didn’t happen, afterwards, nothing could imdo that. 
And Maisie wouldn’t suffer. She wouldn't know. 

Her thoughts went out again on the dark flood. 
She couldn’t think any more. 

Half-past five. 

She started up at the click of the gate. That was 
Jerrold. 


He came to her quickly and took her in his arms. 
And her brain was swamped again with the warm, 
heavy darkness. She could feel nothing but her pulses 
beating, beating against his, and the quick droning of 
the blood in her ears. Her head was bent to his 
breast; he stooped and kissed the nape of her neck, 
lightl}’, brushing the smooth, sweet rose-leaf skin. 
They stood togetljier, pressed close, closer, to each 
other. He clasped his hands at the back of her head 
and drew it to him.^ She leaned it hard against the 
clasping hands, tilting it so that she saw his face, 
before it stooped again, closing down on hers. 

Their arms slackened; they came apart, drawing 
thdir hands slowly, reluctantly, down from ea(^ other's 
Moulders. 
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They sat> she on her couch and he in Colin’s 
chair. 

“ Is Colin coming ? she said. 

** No. He isn't." 

" Well—the lamb’s better.” 

” I never told him about the lamb. I didn’t want 
him to come.” 

” Is he all right ? ” 

” I left him pla 3 nng.” 

The darkness had gone from her brain and the tumult 
from her senses. She felt nothing but her heart 
straining towards him in an immense tenderness that 
was half pity. 

” Are you thinking about Colin ? ” he said. 

” No. I’m not thinking about anything but you. 
. . . Now you know why I was happy looking after 
Colin. Why I was happy working on the land. 
Because he was your brother. Because it was your 
land. Because there wasn't anything else I could do 
for you.” 

” And I’ve done nothing for ydu. I’ve only hurt 
you horribly. I’ve brought you nothing but trouble 
and danger.” 

” I don’t care.” 

” NOi but think. Anne, darling, this is going to 
be a very risky business. Are you sure you can go 
through with it ? Are you sure you're not afraid ? ” 

” I’ve never been much afraid of anything.” 

” I ought to be afraid for 3 ^u.” 

” Don’t. Don't be afraid. The more dangerous it 
is the better I shall Hke it.” 

**You don't know. It was 4>ad enough in all 
conscience for you and Colin. It’ll be worse for us 
if we’re found out. Ctf course we shan’t be fotmd out, 
but there’s always a risk. And it would be worse 
for you than for me, Anne.” 

I dcm’t care^ I want it to be. Besides, it wcm’t. 
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It*ll be fax worse for you because of Maisie. That's 
the only thing that makes it wrong/* 

** Don’t think about that, darling.” 

*' I don’t. If it’s wrong, it’s wrong. I don’t care 
how wrong it is if it makes you happy. And if God’s 
going to punish either of us I hope it’U be me.” 

“ God ? The God doesn’t exist who could punish 
you/' 

” I don’t care if he does punish me so long as you’re 
let off.” 

She came over to him and' slid to the floor and 
crouched beside him and laid her head against his 
knees. She clasped his knees tight with her arms. 

” I don’t want you to be hurt,” she said. ” I can’t 
bear you to be hurt. But what can I do ? ” 

” Stay like that. Close, Don’t go.” 

She stayed, pressing her face down tighter, rubbing 
her cheek against his rough tweed. He put his arm 
round her shoulder, holding her there; his fingers 
stroked, stroked the back of her neck, pushed up 
through the fine roots of her hair, giving her the caress 
die loved. Her nerves thrilled with a sudden secret 
bliss. 

” Jerrold, it’s heaven when you touch me.” 

” I know. It’s hell for me when I don’t.” 

”I didn’t know. I didn’t know. If only I’d 
, known.” 

” We know now.” 

There was a long silence. Now and again die felt 
him stirring une^Uy. Once he sighed and her heart 
tightened. At last he bent over her and Ufted her up 
and set her on his knee. She lay back, gathered up in 
his arms, with her head on his breast, satisfied, like 
a child. 

” Jerrold, do you remember how you used to hold 
me to keep me from falling in the goidfidi pond ? 

Yes.'* 
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" Fve loved you ever since then.” 

” Do you remember how I.kissed you when I went 
to school ? ” 

** Yes ” 

” And the night that Nicky died ? ” 

” Yes.” 

” Fve been sleeping in that room, because it was 
yours.” 

” Have you ? Did you love me ihen, that night ? ” 

” Yes. But I didn’t know I did. And then father’s 
death came and stopped it.” 

” I know. I know.”* 

” Anne, what a brute I was to you. Can you ever 
forgive me ? ” 

” I forgave you long ago.” 

” Talk of punishments-” 

" Don’t talk of punishments.” 

Presently they left off talking, and he kissed her. 
He kissed her again and again, wi& light kisses brushing 
her face for its sweetness, with quick hard kisses that 
hurt, with slow deep kisses that stayed where they fell; 
kisses remembered and unremembered, longed for, 
imagined and unimaginable. 

The church bell began ringing for service, short 
notes first, tinkling and tinkling ; then a hurrying 
and scattering of sounds, sounds falling toge&er, 
running into each other, covering each other; one 
long throbbing and clanging sound •; and then hard, 
slow strokes, measuring out the seconds like a dock. 
They waited till the bdl ceased. . 

The dusk gathered. It spread wom the comers to 
the middle of the room. The f^ill white arch of the 
chimney-piece jutted out through the dusk. 

Anne stirred slightly. 

” I say, how dark it’s getting.’' 

” Yes. I like it Don’t get the lamp.” 

They sat dinging together, waiting lor the dark* 
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The window panes were a black glimmer in the grey. 
He got up and drew the curtains^ shutting out Ihe 
black glimmer of the panes. He came to her and lifted 
her in his arms and carried her to the couch and laid 
her on it. 

She shut her eyes and waited. 
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MAISIE 


He didn't know what he was going to do about 
Maisie. 

On a fine, warm day in April Maisie had come home. 
He had motored her up from the station, and now the 
door of the drawing-rocTm had closed on them and they 
were alone together in there. 

** Oh, Jerrold—^it is nice—^to see you—again." 

She panted a little, a way she had when she was 
excited. 

Awfully nice," he said, and wondered what on 
earth he was going to do next. 

He had been all right on the station platform where 
their greetings had been public and perfunctory, but 
now he would have to do something intimate, and 
above all spontaneous, not to stand there like a stick. 

They looked at each other and he took again the 
impression she had always given him of delicate beauty 
and sweetness. She was tall and her neck bent slightly 
forward as she walked; this gave her the air of bowing 
prettily, of offering you something with a charming 
grace. Her shoulders and her hips had the same long, 
tenderly sloping curves. Her hair was mole-brown 
on the top and turned back in an old-fashioned way 
that uncovered its hidden gold. Her face was white; 
the thin bluish whiteness of skim milk. Her mauve- 
blue eyes looked larger than they were because of their 
dark brows and la^es, and the faint mauve smears 
about their Uds. The line of her little slender nose 
went low and straight in the bridge, then curved und^Ti 
ddicately aquiline, its nostrils were close and dean cut 

iSi 
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Her small, close upper lip had a flying droop; and her 
chin curved away slightly, ever so slightly, to her 
throat. When she taJJked Maisie's mouth and the 
tip of her nose kept up the same sensitive, quivering 
iday. But Maisie*s eyes were stiU; they had no 
sparkling speech; they listened, deeply attentive to 
the person who was there. They took up the smile 
her mouth began and was too small to finish. 

And now, as they looked at him, he felt that he 
ought to take her in his arms, suddenly, at once. 
In another instant it would be too late, the action 
would have lost the grace of spontaneous impulse. 
He wondered how you simulated a spontaneous 
impulse. 

But Maisie made it all right for him. As he stood 
waiting for his impulse she came to him and laid her 
hands on his shoulders and kissed him, gently, on each 
cheek. Her hands slid down; they pressed hard 
against his arms above the elbow as if to keep back 
his too passionate embrace. It was easy enough to 
return her kiss, to pass his arms under hers and press 
her slight body, gently, with his cramped hands. 
Did she know that his heart was not in it ? 

No. She knew nothing. 

What have you been doing with yourself ? ” she 
said. " You do look fit." 

'" Do I ? Oh, nothing much." 

He turned away from her sweet eyes that hurt him. 

At least he could bring forward a chair for her, and 
put cu^ions at her Ig^ck, and pour out her tea and wait 
on her. He tried by a number of careful, deliberate 
attentions to make upifor his utter lack of spontaneity. 
And she sat there, drinking her tea, contented; pleased 
to be back in her happy home ^ serenely unaware that 
anyth^ was missing. 

He took her over the house and ^owed her her 
room, the long room with the two south windows, one 
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on each side of the square, cross-lighted bay above 
the porch. It was full of the dear April light. 

Maisie looked round, taking it all in, the privet-white 
panels, the lovely faded Persian rugs, the curtains of 
old rose damask. An armchair and a round table 
with a bowl of pink tulips on it stood in the centre of 
the bay. 

“ Is this mine, this heavenly room ? " 

** I thought so." 

He was glad that he had something beautiful to 
give her, to make up. 

She glanced at the ioner door leading to his father's 
room. " Is that yours in there ? " 

" Mine ? No. That door’s locked. It. . , . I’m 
on the other side, next to Colin." 

** Show me.” 

He took her into the gallery and showed her. 

“ It’s that door over there at the end." 

“ What a long way off," she said. 

" Why ? You’re not afraid, are you ? " 

" Dear me, no. Could anybody be afraid here ? " 

" Poor Colin's pretty jumpy still. That’s why 
I have to be near him." 

" I see." 

" You won’t mind having him with us, wiU you ? " 

" 1 shall love having him. Always. I hope he 
won’t mind me” 

" He’ll adore you, of course." 

. “ Now show me tiie garden." 

They went out on to the green terraces where the 
peaco(±s spread their great tmls oPyew. Maisie loved 
the peaco(±s and the dipped yew w^s and the goldfish 
pond and the ffower garden. 

He walked qrdddy, afraid to linger, afraid of having 
to talk to her. He felt as if the least thing she said 
would be charged with some unendurable motion, 
and that at any minute he might be called on to 
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respond. To be sure this was not like what he knew 
of Maisie; but, everything having changed for him, 
he felt that at any minute Maisie-might begin to be 
unlike herself. 

She was out of breath. She put her hand on his 
arm. Don’t go so fast, Jerry. I want to look and 
look.” 

They went up on to the west terrace and stood there, 
looking. Brown-crimson velvet wallflowers grew in 
a thick hedge under the terrace wall ■; their hot, sweet 
smell came up to them. 

” It’s too beautiful for words,” she said. 

“ I’m glad you like it. It is rather a jolly old 
place.” 

” It’s the most adorable place I’ve ever been in. 
It looks so good and happy. As if everybody who ever 
lived in it had been good and happy.” 

” I don’t know about that. It was a hospital for 
four years. And it hasn’t quite recovered yet. It’s 
all a bit worn and shabby, I'm afraid.” 

” I don't care. I love its shabbiness. I don’t want 
to forget what it’s been. ... To think that I’ve 
missed seven weeks of it.” 

” You haven’t missed much. We’ve had beastly 
weather all March.” 

” I’ve missed you. Seven weeks of you,” 

” I think you’ll get over that,” he said, perversely. 

” I shan’t. It’s left a horrid empty space. But 
I couldn’t help it. I really couldn’t, Jerry.” 

” All right, Maisie. I’m sure you couldn’t.” 

” Torquay was simply horrible. And this is heaven. 
Oh, Jerry, dear. I’m going to be so awfully happy.” 

He looked at her \^th a sudden tenderness of pity. 
She was visibly happy. He remembered that her 
charm for him Imd been her habit of enjoyment. And 
as he looked at her he saw nothing but sadness in her 
happlne^ and in her sweetness and her beauty. But 
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the sadness was not in her« it was in his own soul. 
Women like Maisie were made for men to be faithful 
to them. And he had not Been faithful to her, She 
was made for love and he had not loved her. She 
was nothing to him. Looking at her he was filled 
with pity for the beauty and sweetness that were 
nothing to him. And in that pity and that sadness 
he felt for the first time the uneasy stirring of his 
soul. 

If only he could have broken the physical tie that 
had bound him to her until now; if only they could 
give it all up and fall back on some innocent, im¬ 
material relationship that meant no unfaithfulness to 
Anne. 

When he thought of Anne he didn’t know for the 
life of him how he was going through with it. 

u 

Maisie had been talking to him for some seconds 
before he imderstood. At last he saw that, for reasons 
which she was unable to make dear to him, she was 
letting him off. He wouldn’t have to go through 
with it. 

As Jerrold’s mind never foresaw an 5 rthing he didn’t 
want to see, so in this matter of Maisie he had had no 
plan. Not that he trusted to the inspiration of the 
moment; in its very nature the moment wouldn’t have 
an inspiration. He had simply refused to think about 
it at all. It was too unpleasant. But Maisie’s pre¬ 
sence forced the problem on himVith some violence. 
He had given himself to Anne without a scruple, but 
when it came to giving himself to Maisie his consdence 
developed a sudden sense of guiltiness. For Jerrold 
was essentially faithful; only his fidelity was all for 
Anne. His manying Maisie had been a sin against 
Anne, its sinfulhess disguised because he had had no 
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pleastire in it. The thought of going back to Maisie 
after Anne revolted him; the thought of Anne having 
to share him with Maisie revolted him. Nobody« he 
said to himself, was ever less polygamous than he. 

At the same time he was sorry for Maisie. He 
didn’t want her to suffer; and if she was not to suffer 
she must not know; and if she was not to know they 
must go on as they had begun. He was haunted by 
tker fear of Maisie’s knowing and suffering. The pity 
he felt for her was poignant ;and accusing, as if some¬ 
how she did know and suffer. She must at least be 
aware that something was wanting. He would have 
to noake up to her somehow for what she had missed; 
he would have to give her all the other things she 
wanted for that one thing. Maisie’s coldness might 
have made it easy for him. Nothing could move 
Jerrold from his conviction that Maisie was cold, that 
she was incapable of caring for him as Anne cared. 
His peace of mind and the freedom of his conscience 
depended on this belief. But in spite of her coldness, 
Maisie wanted children. He knew that. 

According to Jerrold’s code Maisie’s children would 
be an injury to Anne, a perpetual insult. But Anne 
would forgive him; she would understand; she 
wouldn’t want to hurt Maisie. 

So he went through with it. 

, And now he made out that mercifully, incredibly, 
he was being let off. He wouldn’t have to go oru 

He stood by Maisie’s bed looking down at her as she 
lay there. She had grasped his hands by the wrists 
as if to hold back tHbir possible caress. And her little 
breathless voice wez^ on, catching itself up and 
tripping— 

“You won’t mind—^if I don't let you-—come to 

me?” 

“ I’m sorry, Maisie. I didn’t know you felt like 
that about it*’*, 
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I don't. It isn't because I don't love you. It’s 
just my silly nerves. I get frightened.” 

” I know. I know. It’ll be all right. I won't 
bother yoii.” 

” Mother said I oughtn't to ask you. She said you 
wouldn’t understand, and it would be too hard for you. 
Will it ? ” 

” No, of course it won't. I understand perfectly.” 

He tried to sound like one affectionately resigned, 
decently renoimcing, not as though he felt this blessed¬ 
ness of relief, absolved from dtead, mercifully and 
incredibly let off. 

But Maisie’s sweetness hated to refuse or frustrate; 
it couldn’t bear to hurt him. 

She held him tighter. ” Jerrold—if it is —^if you 
can’t stand it, you mustn’t mind about me. You 
must forget I ever said anything. It’s nothing but 
nerves.” 

” I shall be all right. Don’t worry.” 

” You are a darling.” 

Her grasp slackened. ” Please—please go. At once. 
Quick.” 

As he went she put her hand to her heart. She could 
feel the pain coming. It filled her with an indescrib¬ 
able dread. Every time it came she thought she should 
die of it. If only she didn’t get so excited; excitement 
always brought it on. She held her breath tight to 
keep it back. 

Ah, it had come. Splinters of glass, sharp splinters 
of glass, first pricking, then piercing, then tearing her 
heart. Her heart closed down di the splinters of 
glass, cutting itself at every beaj;. 

She looked rmder the pillow for the little silver box 
that held her pearls of nitrate of amyl. She always 
had it with her, ready* She crushed a pearl in her 
pocket-handkerchief and held it to her nostrils. The 
pain left her. She lay still. 
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And every Sunday at six in the evening, or nine 
(he varied the hour to escape suspicion), Jerrold came 
to Anne. 

In the weeks before Maisie's coming, and after, 
Anne's happiness was perfect, intense and secret like 
the bliss of a saint in ecstasy, of genius contemplating 
its finished work. In giving herself to Jerrold she had 
found reality. She gave herself without shame and 
without remorse, or any fear of the dangerous risks 
they ran. Their passion was too clean for fear or 
remorse or shame. She thought love was a finer 
thing going free and in danger than sheltered and 
safe and bound. The game of love should be played 
with a high, defiant courage; you were not fit to play 
it if you fretted and cowered. Both she and Jerrold 
came to it with an extreme simplicity, taking it for 
granted. They never vowed or protested or swore 
not to go back on it or on each otiier. It was incon¬ 
ceivable that they should go back on it. And as Anne 
saw no beginning to it, she saw no end. All her past 
was in her love for Jerrold; there never had been a 
time when she had ceased to love him. This moment 
when they embraced was only the meeting point 
between what had been and what would be. Nothing 
could have disturbed Anne's conscience but the sense 
that Jerrold didn't belong to her, that he h?id no right 
to love her; and she had never had that sense. They 
had belonged to each other, always, from the time when 
they were children^pla 5 dng together. Maisie was the 
intruder, who had *^o right, who had taken what 
didn't b^ong to her. And Anne could have forgiven 
even that if Maisie had had the excuse of a great 
pa^oh; but Maisie didn't care. 

So Axme, unl&e Jerrold, was not trbulded by th^-* 
ii^ about Maisie, She had never seen Judd's wife; 
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she didn't want to see her. So long as she didn't 
see her it was as if Maisie were not there. 

And yet she was there. Next to Jerrold she was 
more there for Anne than the people she saw every 
day. Maisie's presence made itself felt in all the 
risks they ran. She was the hindrance, not to perfect 
bliss, but to a continuous happiness. She was the 
reason why they could only meet at intervals for one 
difficult and dangerous hour. Because of Maisie, 
Jerrold, instead of behaving like himself with a reckless 
disregard of consequences, had to think out the least 
revolting ways by which they might evade them. 
He had to set up some sort of screen for his Sunday 
visits to the Manor Farm. Thus he made a habit of 
long walks after dark on week-da 5 rs and of impunc- 
tuality at meals. To avoid being seen by the cottagers 
he approached the house from behind, by the bridge 
over the mill-water, and through the orchard to the 
back door. Luckily the estate provided him with 
an irreproachable and permanent pretext for seeing 
Anne. 

For Jerrold, going about with Anne over the Manor 
Farm, had conceived a profound passion for his seven 
himdred acres. At last he had come into his inherit¬ 
ance ; and if it was Anne Severn who showed him 
how to use it, so that he could never separate his love 
of it from his love of her, the land had an interest of 
its own that soon excited and absorbed him. He 
determined to take up farming seriously and look 
after his estate himself when Anne^ad Sutton's farm. 
Anne would teach him aU she knew, and he could 
hnish up with a year or two at the Agricultural College 
in Cirencester. He had found the work he most 
wanted to do, the work he believ^ he could do best. 
All the better if it brbu^t him every day this irre¬ 
proachable companion^p with Anne. His conscience 
was appeased by Maisie^s coldness, and Jerrold told 
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himsdf that the life he led now was the best possible 
life for a sane man. His mind was clear and keen; 
his body was splendidly fit; his love for Anne was 
perfect; his companionship with her was perfect; 
their understanding of each other was perfect. They 
would never be tired of each other and never bored. 
He rode with her over the hills and tramped with her 
through the furrows in all weathers. 

At times he would approach her through some sense, 
shaiper than sight or touch, that gave him her inmost 
immaterial essence. She would be sitting quietly in 
a room or standing in a field when sudderiy he would 
be thus aware of her. These moments had a reality 
and certainty more poignant even than the moment 
of his passion. 

At last th^ ceased to think about their danger. 
They felt, ironically, that they were protected by the 
legend that made Anne and Colin lovers. In the eyes 
of the Kimbers and Nanny Sutton and the vicar's 
wife, and the Corbetts and Hawtreys and Markhams, 
Jerrold was the stem guardian of his brother’s morals. 
They were saying now that Captain Fielding had put 
a stop to the whole disgraceful afiair; he had forced 
Colin to leave the Manor Farm house; and he had 
taken over the estate in order to keep an eye on his 
brother and Anne Severn. 

Anne was not concerned with what they said. She 
felt that Jerrold and she were safe so long as she didn’t 
know Maisie. It never struck her that Maisie would 
want to know her, ^ince nobody else did. 

\ iv 

But Maisie did want to know Anne and for that 
reason. One day she came to J errold with the visiting 
cards. 

"The Corbetts and Hawtreys have called. Shall 
Ihke thm?" 
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“ I don't know. I won't have anything to do with 
them.” 

” Why not ? ” 

“ Because of the beastly way they’ve behaved to 
Anne Severn.” 

” "What have they done ? ” 

” Done ? They've been perfect swine. They've 
cut her for five years because she looked after 
Colin. They've said the filthiest things about her.” 

” What sort of things ? ” 

” Why, that Colin was her lover.” 

” Oh, Jerrold, how abominable. Just because she 
was a saint.” 

” Anne wouldn't care what anybody said about her. 
My mother left her all by herself here to take care of 
him and she wouldn't leave him. She thought of 
nothing but him.” 

” She must be a perfect angel.” 

” She is.” 

” But about these horrible people—what do you 
want me to do ? ” 

” Do what you like.” 

” I don't want to know them. I'm thinking what 
would be best for Anne.” 

” You needn’t worry about Anne. It isn't as if 
she was your friend.” 

“ But she is if she's yours and Colin’s. I mean 
I want her to be. . . . I think I'd better call on 
these Corbett and Hawtrey people and just dniow them 
how we care about her. Then cut them dead after¬ 
wards if they aren’t decent to her! It’ll be far more 
telling than if I began by bemg rude. . . . Only, 
Jerrold, how absurd—I don't know Aime. She hasn't 
called yet." 

" She probably thinks you wouldn't want to know 
her.” 

"Do you mean because of what they've said? 
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That's the very reason. Why, she's the only person 
here I do want to know. I think I fell in love with 
the sound of her when you first told me about her 
and how she took care of Colin. We must do every¬ 
thing we can to make up. We must have her here 
a lot and give her a jolly time." 

, He looked at her. 

" Maisie, you really are rather a darling." 

I'm not. But I think Anne Severn must be. . 
Shall I go and see her or will you bring her ? " 

" I think—^perhaps—I’d better bring her, first." 

He spoke slowly, considering it. 

To-morrow was Sunday. He would bring her to 
tea, and in the evening he would walk back with her. 

On Sunday afternoon he went down to the Manor 
Farm. He found Anne upstairs in the big sitting-room. 

" Oh, Jerrold, darling, I didn’t think you’d come 
so soon." 

" Maisie sent me." 

" Maisie ? " 

For the first time in his knowledge of her Aime 
looked frightened. 

" Yes. She wants to know you. I’m to bring you 
to tea." 

" But—it’s impossible. I can’t know her. I don’t 
want to. Can’t you see how impossible it is ? " 

'* No, I can’t. It’s perfectly natural. She’s heard 
a lot about you." 

" I’ve no doubt she has. Jerrold—do you think she 
guess^ ? " 

" About you ana me ? Never. It’s the last thing 
she’d think of. She’% absolutely guileless." 

" That makes it worse," 

" You don’t know," he said, " how she feels about 
you. She’s furious with these brutes here because 
they’ve cut 3^u. She says she’ll cut if they 
won’t be dec^t to you," 
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" Oh, worse and worse*** 

** You’re afraid of her ? ** ^ 

" I didn’t know I was. But I am. Horribly afraid.” 

“ Really, Anne, dear, there’s nothing to be afraid 
of* She’s not a bit dangerous,” 

” Don’t you see that that makes her dangerous, her 
not being? You’ve told me a himdred times how 
sweet she is. Well—I don’t want to see how sweet 
she is.” 

” Her sweetness doesn’t matter.” 

“ It matters to me. If I once see her, Jerrold, 
nothing’ll ever be the same again.” 

” Darling, really it’s the only thing you can do. 
Think. If you don’t, can’t you see how it’ll give the 
show away ? She'd wonder what on earth you meant 
by it. We’ve got to behave as if nothing had hap¬ 
pened. This isn’t behaving as if nothing had 
happened, is it ? ” 

”No. You see, it has happened. Oh, Jerrold, 
I wouldn’t mind if only we could be straight about it. 
But it’ll mean lying and lying. And I can’t bear it. I’d 
rather go out and tell everybody and face the music.” 

” So would I. But we can’t. . . . Look here, 
Anne, We don’t care a damn what people think. 
You wouldn't care if we were found out to-morrow- 

” I wouldn't. It would be the best thing that could 
happen to us.” 

” To us, yes* If Maisie divorced me. Then we 
could many. It would be all right for us. Not for 
Maisie* You do care about hurting Maisie, don’t 
you ? ” / 

” Y^. I couldn’t bear her if be hurt. If only 
I needn’t see her.” 

” Darling, you mxist see her. You can’t not. 
I want you to.” 

’VWeU, if you want it so awfully, I will. But I tell 
you, it won’t be the same thing, afterwards, ever.” 
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** 1 shall be the same, Anne. And you ? 

Me ? I wonder." 

He rose, smiling down at her. 

** Come," he said. " Don’t let’s be late." 
She went. 


V 

Ih the garden with Maisie, the long innocent con¬ 
versation coming back and back ; Maisie's sweetness 
haunting her, known now and remembered. Maisie 
walking in the garden among the wallflowers and tulips, 
between the cUpped walls of yew, showing Anne her 
flowers. She stooped to lift their faces, to caress 
them with her little thin white fingers. 

" I don’t know why I’m showing you roimd," she 
said; " you know it all much better than I do." 

** Oh, well, I used to come here a lot when I was 
little. I sort of lived here." 

Maisie’s eyes listened, utterly attentive. 

" You knew Jerrold, then, when he was little, too ? " 

" Yes. He was eight when I was five." 

Do you remember what he was like ? " 

" Yes." 

Maisie waited to see whether Anne were going on 
or not, but as Anne stopped dead she went on herself. 

"I wish /’d known Jerry all the time like that. 
I wish I remembered running about and pla3dng 
with him. . . . You were Jerrold's friend, weren’t 
you ?" 

" And Eliot’s and Colin's." 

The ly^ had bdw;un. Falsehood by implication. 
Ai 4 to this creature & palpable truth. 

Somehow, I’ve alWys thought of you as Jerrold's 
most. That’s what makes me feel as if you were 
mine, as if I’d known you quite a long time. You see, 
he’s told me things about you." 

"Has he? " 
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Anne’s voice was as dull and fiat as she could xnake 
it. If only Maisie would leave off talking about 
Jerrold, m^ing her lie. 

** I’ve wanted to know you more than anybody I've 
ever heard of. There are heaps of things I want to 
say to you." She stooped to pick the last tulip of the 
bunch she was gathering for Anne, " I think it was 
perfectly splendid of you the way you looked after 
Colin. And the way you've looked after Jerry's land 
for him." 

“ That was nothing. I was very glad to do it for 
Jerrold, but it was my-job any way." 

" Well, you've saved Colin. And you've saved the 
land. Wiat's more, I believe you've saved Jerrold." 

" How do you mean, * saved' him ? I didn’t know 
he wanted saving." 

" He did, rather. I mean you’ve made him care 
about the estate. He didn’t care a rap about it till 
he came down here this last time. You’ve found his 
job for him." 

" He'd have found it himself all right without me," 

“ I'm not so sure. We were awfidly worried about 
him after the war. He was at a loose end without 
anything to do. And dreadfully restless We thought 
he'd never settle to anything again. And I was afraid 
he'd want to live in London.” 

" I don’t think he’d ever do that." 

" He won’t now. But, you see, he used to be 
afraid of this place." 

" I know. After his father's death." 

" And he simply loves it now. k think it's because 
he’s seen what you've done with ix I know he hadn't 
the smallest idea of fanning it nefore. It's what he 
ought to have been doing all his life. And when 
you think how seedy he was when he came down here, 
and how fit he is now.” 

" I think," Anne said," I’d better be going.” 
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Maine’s innocence was more than she could bear. 

** Jerry’ll see you home. And you’ll come again, 
won’t you? Soon. . . . Will you take them? I 
gathered them for you.” 

” Thanks. Thanks awfully.” Aime’s voice came 
ynfh a jerk. Her breath choked her. 

Jerrold was coming down the garden walk, looking 
for her. She said good-bye to Maisie and turned ta 
go with him home. 

” Well,” he said, ” how did you and Maisie get on ? ” 

'* It was exactly what I thought it would be. Only 
worse.” 

He laughed. ” Worse?” 

” I mean she was sweeter. . . . Jerrold, she makes 
me feel such a brute. Such an awful brute. And if 
she ever knows-” 

” She won’t know.” 

When he had left her Anne flung herself down on the 
couch and cried. 

All evening Maisie’s tulips stood up in the blue and 
white Chinese bowl on the table. They had childlike, 
innocent faces that reproached her. Nothing would 
ever be the same again. 



XV 

ANNE, JERROLD, AND MAISIE 


It was a Sunday in the middle of April. 

Jerrold had motored up to London on the Friday 
and had brought Eliot back with him for the week-end. 
Anne had come over as she always did on a Sunday 
afternoon. She and Maisie were sitting out on the 
terrace when Eliot came to them, walking with the 
tired limp that Ann€ found piteous and adorable. 
Very soon Maisie murmured some gentle, unintelligible 
excuse, and left them. 

There was a moment of silence in which everything 
they had ever said to each other was present to them, 
making all other speech unnecessary, as if they held 
a long, intimate conversation. Eliot sat very still, 
not looking at her, yet attentive as if he listened to the 
passing of those unuttered words. Then Anne spoke 
and her voice broke up his mood*. 

** What are you doing now ? Bacteriology ? 

" Yes. We*ve found the thing we were looking for, 
the germ of trench fever.” 

“ You mean you have.” 

” Well, somebody would have spotted it if I hadn’t 
A lot of us were out for it.” 

Oh, Eliot, I’m so glad. I knew you’d do it. I 
knew you’d do something big before you’d finished,” 

” My dear, I’ve only just begxm. But there’s 
nothing big about it but the rg^^ch, and we were 
all in that. All looking for the s|pne thing. Happening 
to si>ot it is just heaven's own luck.” 

But aren't you glad it was you ? ” 

" It doesn’t matter who it is. But I suppose I’m 
glad. It’s the sort of thing I wanted to do, and it’s 
lather more important than most things one does,” 

m 
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He said no more. Years ago, when he had done 
nothing, he had talked, excitedly and arrogantly, 
about his work; now that he had done what he had set 
out to do he was reserved, impassive, and very humble. 
Do Jerrold and CuUii know ? " she said. 

" Not yet. You’re the first.** 

“ Dear Eliot, you did know I'd be glad.’* 

It's nice of you to care.” 

Of course she cared. She was glad to think that 
he had that supreme satisfaction to make up for the 
cruelty of her refusal to care more. Perhaps, she 
thought, he wouldn’t have had it if he had had her. 
He would have been tom in two ; he would have had 
to give himself twice over. She felt that he didn’t 
love her more than he loved his science, and science 
exacted an uninterrupted and undivided service. 
One life hadn’t room enough for two such loves, and 
he might not have done so much if she had been there, 
calling back his thoughts, drawing his passion to 
herself. 

” What are you going to do next ? ” she said. 

” Next I'm going off for a month’s holiday. To 
Sicily—^Taormina. I’ve been overworking and I’m 
a bit run down. How about Colin ? ” 

“ He’s better. Heaps better. He soon got over 
that rdapse he had when I was away in Febraary.” 

” You mean he got over it when you came ba<i.” 

*'Well, yes, it was when I came back. That's 
just what 1 don’t like about him, Eliot. He’s getting 
dependent on me,^d it’s bad for him. I wish he 
could go away sAiewhere for a change. A long 
change. Away front me, away from the farm, away 
from Wyck, somewhere where he hasn't been before. 
It might cure him, mightn’t it ? *’ 

Yes,” he said. ” Yes. It would be worth tr 3 nng.” 

He di^'t look at her. He knew what she was 
going to say. She said it. 
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** Eliot—do you think you could take him with 
you ? Could you stand the strain ? *' 

** If you could stand it for four years I ought to be 
able to stand it for a month/* 

" If he gets better it won*t be a strain. He isn*t 
a bit of trouble when he*s well. He*s adorable. Only 
—^perhaps—if you're run down you oughtn't to/' 

“ I'm not so bad as all that. The only thing is, 
you say he ought to get away from you, and I wanted 
you to come, too." 

" Me ? " 

" You and Maisie and Jerrold.” 

" I can't. It's impossible. I can't leave the farm.” 
" My dear girl, you mustn’t be tied to it like that. 
Don't you ever get away ? ” 

" Not unless Jerrold or Colin are here. We can't 
all three be away at once. But it's awfully nice of 
you to think of it.” 

” I didn’t. It was Maisie.” 

Maisie ? Would she never get away from Maisie, 
and Maisie's sweetness and kindness, breaking her 
down ? 

” She’ll be awfully disappointed if you don't go.” 

" Why should she be ? *’ 

“ Because she wants you to.” 

” Maisie ? ” 

” Yes. Surely you know she likes you ? ” 

” I was afraid she was beginning t o- ” 

” Why ? Don’t you want her to like you ? Don’t 
you like her} ” 

” Yes. And I don't want ^ like her. If I once 
begin I shall end by loving her.” 

” My dear, it would be the tfest thing you could do,” 
” No, Eliot, it wouldn’t. You don’t know. . . . 
Here she is.” 

Maisie came to them along the terrace. She moved 
with an unresisting grace, a delicate bowing of her 
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head and swaying of her body, and breathless a$ if 
she went against a wind. Eliot gave up his chair 
and limped away from them. 

Has he told you about Taormina ? *’ she said. 

Yes. It’s sweet of you to ask me to go with 
you-” 

" You’re coming, aren’t you ? " 

I’m afraid I can’t.” 

” Why ever not ? ” 

I can’t leave the land, for one thing. Not if 
Jerrold and Colin aren’t here.” 

” Oh, bother the old land. You must leave it. 
It can get on without you for a month or two. 
Nothing much can happen in that time.” 

” Oh, can’t it! Things can happen in a day if you 
aren’t ^ere to see that they don’t.” 

" Well, Jerrold won’t mind much if they do. But 
he’ll mmd awfully if you don’t come. So shall I. 
Besides, it’s all settled. He’s to come back with Eliot 
in time for the hay harvest, and you and I and Colin 
are to go on to the Italian lakes. My father and 
mother are joining us at Como in June. We 
shall be there a month and come home through 
Switzerland.” 

” It would be heavenly, but I can’t do it. I can’t, 
really, Maisie.” She was thinking: He’ll be back 
for iiie hay harvest. 

” But vou must. You can’t go and spoil all our 
pleasure like that. Jerrold’s and Eliot’s and Colin’s. 
And mine. I never dreamed of your not coming.” 

Do you mean you really want me ? ” 

" Of course I want you. So does Jerrold. It won’t 
be the same thing at afl without you. I want to see 
you enjoying yourself for once. You’d do it so wdU. 

I believe I want to see that more than Taormina and 
the Italian lakes. Do say you'll come,” 

J ” Maiae—why are you such an angel to me ? ” 
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Fm not. I want you to come because—oh, 
because I want you. Because I like you. I’m happy 
when you’re there. So’s Jeirold. Don't go and say 
you care more for the land than for Jerrold and me.” 

"I don’t. I—It isn’t the land altogether. It’s 
Colin. I want him to get away from me for a time 
and do without me. It’s frightfully important that 
he should get away.” 

” We cohld send Colin to another part of the island 
with Eliot. Only that wouldn't be very kind to 
Eliot.” 

” No. It won’t do, Maisie. I'll go off somewhere 
when you’ve come back.” 

” But that’s no good to us, Jerrold will be here for 
the haying, if you’re thinking of that.” 

” I’m not thinking of that. I'm thinking of Colin.” 

As she said it she knew that she was l3nng. Lying 
to Maisie. Lying for the first time. That came of 
knowing Maisie; it came of Maisie’s sweetness. She 
would have to lie and lie. She was not thinking of 
Colin now; she was thinking that if Jerrold came back 
for the hay harvest and Maisie went on with Colin 
to the It^an lakes, she would have her lover to 
herself; they would be alone together all June. She 
would lie in his arms, not for their short, reckless hour 
of Sunday, but night after night, from long before 
midnight till the dawn. 

For, last year, when the warm weather came, Anne 
and C^lin had slept out of doors in wooden shelters 
set up in the Manor fields, away from the noises of 
the farm. A low stone wall sep^ated Anne’s field 
from Colin’s. This year, when Jerrold came home, 
Colin’s shelter had hem moved up'from the field to the 
Manor garden. In the summer Anne would sleep 
again in her shelter. The patib to h^ field from the 
Mmox garden lay through tlmee pastures and two strips 
of fir plantation with a green drive between. 
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Jerroid would come to her there. He would have 
his bed in Colin's shelter in the garden, and when the 
night was quiet he would get up and go down the 
Manor fields and through &ie fir plantation to her 
shelter at the bottom. They would lie there in each 
other’s arms, utterly safe, hidden from passing feet 
and listening ears, and eyes that watched behind 
.window panes. 

And as she thought of his coming to her, and heard 
her own voice lying to Maisie, the blood mounted to 
her face, flooding it to the roots of her hair. 

“ I’m thinking of Colin.” 

Her voice kept on sounding loud and dreadful in 
her brain, while Maisie's voice floated across it, faint, 
as if it came from somewhere a long way off. 

” You never think of yourself. You're too good for 
anything, Anne.” 

She would never be safe from Maisie, and Maisie’s 
innocence that accused, reproached, and threatened 
- her. Maisie’s sweetness went through her like a thrust¬ 
ing sword, like a sharp poison; it had words that cut 
deeper than threats, reproaches, accusations. Before 
she had seen Maisie she had been fearless, pitiless, 
remorsdess; now, because of Maisie, she would never 
be safe from remorse and pity and fear. 

She recovered. She told herself that she hadn’t 
lied, that she had been thinking of Colin; that she had 
thought of him first; that she had refused to go to 
Taormina before she knew that Jerroid was coming 
back for the hay harvest. She couldn’t help it if 
she knew that no^^. It was not as if she had schemed 
for it or (X)unted on jt. She had never for one moment 
counted on anything or schemed. And still, as she 
thought of Jerroid, her heart tightened on the sharp 
sword-thrust of remorse. 

' Because of Maisie, nothing would ever be the same 
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In the last week of April they had gone, Jerrold and 
Maisie, Eliot and Colin, to Taonnina. In the last 
week in May Jerrold and Eliot took Maisie up to 
Como on their way home. They found Sir Charles 
and Lady Durham there waiting for her. They had 
left Colin by himself at Taormina. 

From the first moment of landing Colin had fallen 
in love with Sicily and refused to be taken away from 
it. He was aware that his recovery was now in his 
own hands, and that “he would not be free from his 
malady so long as he was afraid to be alone. He had 
got to break himself of his habit of dependence on 
other people. And here in Taormina he had come 
upon the place that he could bear to be alone in. 
Tliere was freedom in his surrender to its enchantment, 
and in the contemplation of its beauty there was 
peace. And with peace and freedom he had found 
his indestructible self; he had come to the end of its 
long injury. 

One day, sitting out on the balcony of his hotel, he 
wrote to Anne— 

“ Don't imagine because I've got weU here away 
from you that it wasn’t you who made me well. In 
the first place I should never have gone away if you 
hadn't made me go. You knew what you were about 
when you sent me here. I know now what Jerrold 
meant when he wanted to get away by himself after 
Father died. He said he wanted to grow a new 
memory. Well, that’s what I’ve done here. 

" It seemed to happen all ^ once. One day I’d 
left them all and gone out for a walk by myself. It 
came over me that between me and being well, per¬ 
fectly well, there was nothing but myself, that I was 
really hanging on to my illn^ for some sort of pro¬ 
tection that it gave me, just as I’d hung on to you. 
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I"d been thinking about it all the time^ filling my mind 
with my illness, hanging on to the very fear of it; to 
save myself, I Suppose, from a worse fear, the fear of 
life itself. And sudd^y, out there, I let go. And 
the beauty of the place got me. I can't describe the 
beauty; except that there was a lot of strong blue 
and yellow in it, a dear gold atmosphere, positively 
quivering, and streaming over everything like gold 
water. I seemed to remember it as if Fd been here 
before; a long, steady memory, not just a flash. 
It was like finding something you’d lost, or when a 
musical phrase you’ve been looking for suddenly 
comes bade to you. It was the most utter, indescrib^ 
able peace and satisfaction. And somehow this time 
joined on to the times at Wyck when we were all there 
and happy together; and the beastly time in between 
slipped throu^. It just dropped out, as if it had 
never happened, and I got a sense of having done with 
it for ever. I can’t t^ you what it was like. But 
I think it means I’m well. 

And then on the top of it all I remembered you, 
Anne, and all your goodness and sweetness. I got 
right away from my beastly self and saw you as you 
are. And I knew what you’d done for me. I don't 
believe I ever knew, re^y kneWt before. I had to 
be alone with m3^elf before I could see it, just as 
I always had to be alone with my music before I could 
get it right. I’ve never thanked you properly. I can’t 
thank you. There aren’t any words to do it in. And 
I oxdy know now what it’s cost you. ...” 

Did he know ? Did he know that it had ouee cost 
her Jerrold. ^ 

. For instance, I know you gave up coming 
here with us because you thou^t it would oe better 
for me without you." 

CoSIn, too, turiiing it in her heart, the shaip blade 
^ , oliemorse. Woidd never have d<me punishing h^ ? 
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And then: ” Maisie knows what you are. She told 
Eliot you were the most beautiful thing, morally, she 
had ever known. The one person, she said, whose 
motives would always be clean.” 

If he had tried he couldn’t have hit on anything 
that would have hurt her so. It was more than she 
could bear, to be punished like this through the inno¬ 
cence of innocent people, through their kindness and 
affection, their belief, their incorruptible trust in her. 
There was nothing in the world she dreaded more 
than Maisie’s trust. It was as if she foresaw what it 
would do to her, how at-any minute it would beat her, 
it would break her down. 

But she was not beaten yet, not broken down. After 
every fit of remorse her passion asserted itself again 
in a superb recovery. Her motives might not be so 
spotless as they looked to Maisie, but her passion itself 
was dean as fire. Nothing, not even Maisie’s innocence, 
Maisie's trust in her, could make her go back on it. 
Hard, wounding tears cut through her eyelids as she 
thought of Maisie, but she brushed them away and 
began counting the days till Jerrold should come back. 


He came back die ffrst week in June, in time for the 
hay harvest. And it happened as she had foreseen. 

It would have been dangerous for Jerrold to have 
left the house at night to go to the Manor Farm. At 
any moment he might have been betrayed by his own 
footsteps treading the passages and stairs, by the 
slipping of locks and bolts, the sound of the opening 
and shutting of doors. The servants might be awake 
and hear hun; they might go t6 his room and find 
that he was not there. 

But Colin’s shdter stood in a recess on the lawn, 
open to the Mds and hidden from the house by tail 
hedges of yew. Nobody could see him slip out into 
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the moonlight or the darkness; nobody could hear 
the soft padding of his feet on the grass. He had only 
to run down the three fields and cross the belt of firs 
to come to Anne's shelter at the bottom. The blank, 
projecting wall of the mill hid it from the cottages and 
the Manor Farm house; the firs hid it from the field 
path; a high bank, topped by a stone wall, hid it 
from the road and Sutton’s farm. Its three wooden 
walls held them safe. 

Night after night, between eleven and midnight, he 
came to her. Night after night, she lay awake waiting 
till the light rustling of the meadow grass told her he 
was there : on moonlit nights a quick brushing sound ; 
in the thick blackness a sound like a slow shearing, as 
he felt his way. The moon would show him clear, 
as he stood in the open frame of the shelter, looking 
in at her; or she would see him grey, twilit and 
m 3 ^terious; or looming, darker than dark, on black 
nights without moon or stars. 

They loved the dear nights when their bodies showed 
to each other white imder the white moon; they loved 
the dark nights that brought them close, shutting 
them in, annihilating every sensation but that of his 
tense, hard muscles pressing down, of her body crushed 
and yielding, tightening and slackening in surrender; 
of their brains swimming in their dark ecstasy. 

They loved the warmth of each other’s bodies in the 
hot windless nights; they loved their smooth, dean 
coolness washed by the night wind. Nothing, not 
evea the sweet, haunting ghost of Maisie, came between. 
Th^ would fall asleep in each other’s arms and lie 
there tiU dawn, till Anne woke in a sudden fright. 
Always she had this Tear that some day they would 
sleep on into the morning, when the farm people woidd 
he up and about. Jerrold lay still, tired out with 
sadmction, sunk under all the floors of sleep. She 
t0 drag him up» with kisses first and li^t stroking^ 
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then with a strong undoing of their embrace^ pushing 
back his heavy arms that fell again to her breast as 
she parted them. Then she would wrench herself 
loose and shake him by the shoulders till she woke him. 
He woke clean, with no ugly turning and yawning, 
but with a great stretching of his strong body and 
a short, sudden laugh, the laugh he had for danger. 
Then he would look at his wrist-watch and show it 
her, laughing again as she saw that this time, again, 
they were safe. And they would lie a little while 
longer, looking into each others faces for the sheer 
joy of looking, reckless with impunity. And he would 
start up suddenly with ** I say, Anne, I must cleat 
out or we shall be caught.” And they would get up 
and dress. 

Outside, the world looked young and unknown in the 
June dawn, in the still, dear gold-crystal air, where 
green leaves and green grass shone with a strange, 
hard lustre like fresh paint, and yet unearthly, 
uncreated, fixed in their own space and time. 

And she would go with him, her naked feet shining 
white on the queer, bright, cold green of the grass, up 
the field to the belt of firs that stood up, strange and 
eternal, under the risen sim. 

They parted there, holding each other for a last 
kiss, a last clinging, as if never again in this world they 
woidd meet. 

Dawn ^ter dawn. They belonged to the dawn and 
the dawn light; the dawn was their day ; they knew 
it as they Imew no other time. 

And Anne would go back to her shelter, and lie 
there, and live through their passion again in memory, 
till she fell asleep. • 

And when she woke she would find the sweet, sad 
ghost of Maisie haunting her, coming between her and 
riie memory of her d^k ecstasy. Maisie, utterly 
innoc^t, utterly good, trusting her, seeding Jerrold 
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back to her because she trusted her. Only to think 
of Mai^e gave her a fearful sense of insecurity. She 
thought: If I'd loved her I could never have done it. 
If I were to love her even now that would end it. We 
couldn't go on. She prayed God that she might, not 
love her. 

By day the hard work of the farm stopped her 
th^ing. And the next night and the next dawn 
brought back her safety. 


iv 

The hay harvest was over by the last week of June, 
and in the first week of July Maisie had come back, 

Maisie or no Maisie, the work of the farm had to 
go on : and Anne felt more than ever that it justified 
her. When the day of reckoning came, if it ever did 
come, let her be judged by her work. Because of her 
love for Jerrold here was this big estate held together 
and kept going; because of his love for her here was 
Jerrold growing into a perfect farmer and a perfect 
landlord > because of her he had found the one thing 
he was b^t fitted to do ; because of him she herself 
was valuable. Anne brought to her work on the land 
a thoroughness that aimed continually at perfection. 
She watdied the starting of every tractor-plough and 
driller as it broke fresh ground, to see that machines 
and men were working at their highest pitch of effi¬ 
ciency. She demanded efficiency, and on the whole 
she got it; she gave it by a sort of contagion. She 
wrung out of the land the very utmost it was capable 
of yidding; she saw that there was no waste of straw* 
of hay, of grain, of fertilisers; and die knew how to 
take risks, spending Wg sums on implements and stock 
whenever saw a g(^ diance of a return. 

J^iold learned frc^ her this perfection. Her work 
Bti^ dto fi)r the whde counti^de to see. Nobo% 
CQ^d say dte had not dmo wdl by the land. When 
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she first took 0x1 the Manor Farm it had stood only in 
the second class; in four years she had raised it to the 
first. It was now one of the’best cultivated estates 
in the county and famous for its prize stock. Sir John 
Corbett of Underwoods, Mr. Hawtrey of Medlicote, 
and Major Markham of Wyck Wold owned to an 
admiration for Anne Severn’s managem^t. Her 
morals, they said, might be a trifie shady, but her 
farming was above reproach. More reluctantly they 
admitted that she had made something of that young 
rotter, Colin, even while they supposed that he had 
been sent abroad to keep him out of Anne Severn’s 
way. They also supposed that as soon as he could 
do it decently Jerrold would get rid of Anne. 

Then two thfiigs happened. In July Maisie Fielding 
came bade and was seen driving at^ut the country 
with Anne Severn; and in the same month old Sutton 
died and the Barrow Farm was let to Anne, thus 
establishing her permanence. 

Anne had refused to take it from Jerrold as his 
gift. He had pressed her persistently. 

“ You might, Anne. It’s the only thing I can give 
you. And what is it ? A scrubby two hun^d 
acres.*' 

" It’s a thundering lot of land, Jerrold. I can’t 
take it.” 

” You must. It isn’t enough, after all you’ve done 
for us. I’d like to give you everything I’ve got; 
Wyck Manor and the whole blessed estate to the last 
turnip; and every cow and pig. But I can’t do that. 
And you used to say you wanted the Barrow Farm.” 

" I wanted to r^t it, Jerry, darling. I can’t let 
you give it me.” ^ 

’^y not ? I think it*s simply beastly of you 
not to.” 

At that point Maisie had passed through the room 
with her fbwers and he had called to har to hdp him* 
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" What are you two quarrelling about ? ” she said. 

Why, I want tb give her the Barrow Farm and 
she won't let me." 

" Of course I won’t let him. A whole farm. How 
could I ? ” 

" I think you might, Anne. It would please him 
no end." 

" She thinks," Jerrold said, " she can go on doing 
things for us, but we mustn’t do anything for her. 
And I say it's beastly of her." 

" It is really, Anne, darling. It’s selfish. He wants 
to give it you so awfully. He won’t be happy if you 
won't take it." 

" But a farm, a whole thumping farm. It's a big 
house and two hundred acres. How can I take a 
thing like that ? You couldn’t yourself if you were 
me." 

Maisie’s little white fingers flickered over the blue 
delphiniums stacked in the blue and white Chinese jar. 
Her mauve-blue eyes were smiling at Anne over the 
tops of the tall blue spires. 

" Don’t you want to make him happy ? " she said. 

" Not that way." 

" If it’s the only way-? " 

She passed out of the room, still smiling, to gather 
more flowers. They looked at each other. 

" Jerrold, I can’t stand it when she says things like 
that." 

No more can I. But, you know, she really does 
want you to take that farm." 

" Don’t you see why I can’t take it—^from you ? 
It’s because we’re lovers." 

" I should have tlfought that made it easier." 

" It makes it impossible. Fve g^von myself to you. 
I can't take anytlmg. Besides, it would look as if 
Fd taken it lor that." 

That’s an appalling idea, Anne." 
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** It is. But it*s what everybody’ll think. They’ll 
wonder what on earth you did it for. We don't want 
people wondering about us. If they once begin 
wondering they’ll end by finding out.” 

** I see. Perhaps you’re right. I’m sorry.” 

It sticks out of us enough as it is. 1 can’t think 
how Maisie doesn't see it. But she never will. She'll 
never believe that we-” 

** Do you want her to see it ? ” 

** No, but it hurts so, her not seeing. . . . Jerrbld, 
I believe that's the punishment—^Maisie's trusting us. 
It’s the worst thing she could have done to us.” 

" Then, if we're punished we're quits. Don't think 
of it, Anne, darling. Don’t let Maisie come in between 
us like that.” 

He took her in his arms and kissed her, dose and 
quick, so that no thought could come between. 

But Maisie's sweetness had not done its worst. 
She had yet to prove what she was and what she 
could do. 


July passed and August; the harvest was over. 
And in September Jenold went up to London to stay 
with Eliot for the week-end, and Anne stayed with 
Maisie, because Maisie didn’t like being left in the big 
house by herself. Through all these weeks that was 
the way Maisie had her, trough her need of her. 

And on the Thursday before Anne came Maisie had 
called on Mrs. Hawtrey of Medlkote, and Mrs. Hawtrey 
had a^ed her to lundi with her on the following 
Monday. Maisie said she was afraid she couldn’t 
lunch on Monday because Anne Severn would be with 
her, and Mrs. Hawtrey said she was very sorry, but 
^ was aftaid^she couldn’t ask Anne Sev^. 

And Maisie enquired in her tender vdce, Why 
not ? ” 
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And Mrs. Hawtrey replied, Becatise, my dear, 
nobody here does ask Anne Sevam." 

Maisie said again, Why not ? 

Then Mrs. Hawtrey said she didn't want to go 
into it, the whde thing was so unpleasant, but nobody 
did call on Anne Severn. She was too well known. 

And at that Maisie rose in her fragile dignity and 
^d that nobody knew Anne Severn so w^ as she 
and her husband did, and that there was nobody in 
tiiie world so absolutely good as Anne, and that she 
couldn't possibly know anybody who refused to know 
her; and so left Mrs. Hawtrey. 

The evening Jerrold came home, Maisie, flushed with 
pleasure, entertained him with a report of the 
encounter. 

“ So you've given an ultimatum to the coimty.” 

" Yes. I told you I’d cut them aU if they went 
on cutting Anne. And now they know it.” 

” Tlw.t means that you won’t know anybody, 
Maisie. Except for Anne and me you’ll be absolutely 
alone here.” 

” I d(m*t care. I don't want anybody but yon and 
Anne. And if 1 do we can ask somebody down. 
There are lots of amusing people who'd come. And 
Eliot can bring his sdent&c crowd. It dmpiy means 
that Corbetts and Hawtreys won't be asked to meet 
them, that's all.” 

She wait upstairs to lie down before dinner > and 
presently Anne came to him in the drawing-room. 
She was dressed in her riding coat and breeches as she 
had come off the land. 

What do you think Maisie's done now ? ” he smd. 

*M ^'t know. Something that’ll make me fed 
awfdl* I suppose,” 

” tf yoa*re gdng to take it like that I won't tdl 
you,”' 

^ Yes. Tdl m me. Vd rather know.” 
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He told her as Malsie had told him. 


** Can’t you see ha:, standing up to the whole 
county ? Pounding them wth her little hands.” 

His vision of the gentle thing, rising up in that sudden 
sacred fury of protection, moved him to admiring, 
tender laughter. It made Anne burst into tears, 

” Oh, Jerrold, that's the worst that*s happened yet. 
Everybody’ll cut her, because of me.” 

” Bless you, she won’t care. She says she doesn’t 
care about anybody but you and me.” 

” But that’s the awf^ thing, her caring. That’s 
the punishment. The punishment.” 

Again he took her in his arms and comforted her. 


” What am I to do, Jerry ? What am I to ? ” 

” Go to her,” he said, ” and say something nice.” 

” Go to her and take my punishment ? ” 

” Well, yes, darling; I’m afraid you’ve got to take it. 
We can’t have it both ways. It wouldn’t be a punish¬ 
ment if you weren't so sweet, if you didn’t mind so. 
I wish to God I’d never told you.” 

She held her head high. 

” I made you. I'm glad you told me.” 

She went up to Maisie in her room, Maisie had 
dressed for dinner and lay on her couch, looking 
exquisite and fragile in a gown of thick white lace. 
She gave a little soft cry as Anne came to her. 

” Anne, you’ve been crying. What is it, darling ? ” 
” Nothing. Only Jerrold's told me what you'd 
done.” 


" Done ? 




” Yes, for me. Why did you do it, Maisie ? ” 

” Why ? I «ippose it was because I love you. 
It was tJie least I could do.” •. 

She held out her hands to her. Anne kndt down, 
croudiing on the floor beside her, with her face hiddaa 
against Maisie’s body. Maisie put her arm round her. 
But why are you aymg about it, Anne ? You 
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never cry. I can’t bear it. It's like seeing JerroM 
cry." 

" It’s because you’re so good, so good, and I’m such 
a brute. You don’t know what a brute I am.’’ 

'* Oh, yes, I know.” 

" Do you ? ” she said, sharply. For one moment 
she thought that Maisie did indeed know, know and 
understand so perfectly that she forgave. This was 
forgiveness. 

" Of course I do. And so does Jerrold. Ee knows 
what a brute you are.” 

It was not forgiveness. It was Maisie’s innocence 
again, her trust—the punishment. Anne knelt there 
and took the pain of it. 


vi 

She lay awake, alone in her shelter. She had given 
the excuse of a racking headache to keep Jerrold from 
coming to her. For that she had had to lie. But 
what was her whole existence but a lie ? A lie told 
by her silence under Maisie’s trust in her, by her 
acceptance of Maisie's friendship, by her acquiescence 
in Maisie’s preposterous belief. Every minute that 
she let Maisie go on loving and trusting and believing 
in her she lied. 

And the appalling thing was that she couldn’t be 
alone in her lying. So long as Maisie trusted him 
Jerrold lied, too ; Jerrold who was truth itself. One 
moment she thought: That’s what I’ve brought him 
to. That's how I've dragged him down. The next 
she saw that reproach as the very madness of her 
cmiscience. She had not dragged Jerrold down, she 
had raised him to his highest intensily of loving, ^e 
had brought him, out of the illusion of his life with 
Maisie, to reality and kept him there in an immaculate 
faithfulness. Hot even for one insane moment did 
Anne admit that tha:e was anything wixmg or shameful 
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in their passion itself. It was Maisie’s innocence 
that made them liars, Maisie’s goodness that put them 
in the wrong and brought shame on them, her truth 
that falsified them. 

No woman less exquisite in goodness could have 
moved her to this incredible remorse. It took the 
whole of Maisie, in her unique perfection, to beat her 
and break her down. Her first instinct in refusing to 
know Maisie had been profoundly right. It was as 
if she had foreseen, even then, that knowing Maisie 
would mean loving her, and that, loving her, she would 
be beaten and broken-down. The awful thing was 
that she did love Maisie; and she couldn’t tell which 
was the worse to bear, her love for Maisie or Maisie’s 
love for her. And who could have foreseen the pain 
of it ? When she prayed that she might take the whole 
punishment, she had not reckoned on this refinement 
and precision of torture. God knew what he was about. 
With all his resources he couldn’t have hit on 
anything more delicately calcxilated to hurt. Nothing 
less subtle would have touched her. Not discovery ; 
not the grossness of exposure; but this intolerable 
security. What could discovery and exposure do but 
set her free in her reality ? Anne would have rejoiced 
to see her lie go up in one purifying flame of revelation. 
But to go safe in her lie, hiding her reality, and yet 
defenceless under the sting of Maisie's loving, was more 
than she could bear. She had brought ah her truth 
and all her fineness to this passion which Maisie’s 
innocence made a sin, and she was punished where she 
had sinned, wounded by the subtle God in her fineness 
and her truth. If only Jerrold could have escaped, 
but he was vulnerable, too; there was fineness and 
truth in him. To suffer really he had to be wounded 
in his soul. 

If Jerrold was hurt then they must end it. 

As yet he had giv^ no sign of feeling; but that 
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was like him. Up to the last minute he would hght 
against feeling, and wh^ it came he would refuse to 
own that he suffered, that there was any cause for 
suffering. It would like the time when his father 
was dying, when he refused to see that he was dying. 
So he woi^d refuse to see Maisie and then, all at once, he 
would sec her and he would be beaten and broken down. 


•« 
vu 

And suddenly he did see her. 

It was on the first Sunday after Jerrold's return. 
Maisie had had another of her heart attacks, by 
herself, in her bed, the night before ; and she had been 
lying down all day. The sun had come round on to 
the terrace, and she now rested there, wrapped in a fur 
coat and leaning back on her cushions in the garden 
chair. 

They were sitting out there, all three, Jerrold and 
Anne talking together, and Maisie listening with her 
sweet, attentive eyes. Suddenly she shut her eyes 
and ceased to listen. Jerrold and Anne went on talking 
with hushed voices, and in a little while Maisie was 
asleep. 

Her head, rising out of the brown fur, was tilted 
back on the cushions, lowing her innocent \fdute 
throat; her white-violet eyelids were shut down on 
her eyes, the dark lashes lying still; her mouth, utterly 
innocent, was half open; her breath came through it 
unevenly, in light jerks. 

** She*s asleep, Jerrold.** 

They sat stiil, making no sound. ^ 

And as she looked at Maisie sleeping, tears came 
again mto Anne’s eyes, the hard tears that cut her 
eyelids and spilled themselves, drop by slow drop, 
heavily. She tried to wipe them away secretly with 
her hmd bdore Jerrold saw them^ but they came 
mi again, and he had se^. He had risen to 
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his feet as if he would go, then checked himself and 
stood beside her; an4 together they looked on at 
Maisie's sleeping; they felt together the infinite 
anguish, the infinite pathos of her goodness and her 
trust. The beauty of her spirit lay bare to them in 
the white, tilted face, slackened and smoothed with 
sleep. Sleep showed them her innocence again, naked 
and helpless. They saw her in her poignant being, 
her intense reality. She was so red that in that 
moment nothing else mattered to them. 

Anne set her teeth hard to keep her mouth still. 
She saw Jerrold glance at her, she heaid him give a soft 
groan of pity or of pain; then he moved away from 
them and stood by the terrace wall with his back to 
her, She saw his clenched hands, and through his 
terrible, tense quietness she knew by the quivering 
of his shoulders that his breast heaved, 'l^en she 
saw him grasp the terrace wall and grind the edge of 
it into the palms of his hands. That was how he had 
stood by his father's death-bed, gripping the foot-rail; 
and when presently he turned and came to her she 
saw the look on his face she had seen then, of young, 
blind agony, sharpened now with some more piercing 
spiritual pain. 

" Come," he said, " come into the house." 

They went together, side by side, as they had gone 
when they were children, along the terrace and down 
the steps into the drive. In the shelter of the hall 
she gave way and cried, openly and helplessly, like a 
child, and he put his arm round her and led her into 
the library, away from the place where Maisie was. 
They sat together on the couch, holding each other’s 
hands, clinging together in their suffering, their memoiy 
of what Maisie had made their sin. Even so they had 
sat in Anne's room, on the edge of Anne’s bed, when 
they were children, holding e^da. other's hands, miser¬ 
able and yet glad because they were brought togeriier. 
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became what they had done and what they had borne 
they had done and borne tc^ether. And now, as then, 
he comforted her. 

Don’t cry, Anne, darling; it isn't your fault. 
I made you." 

" You didn’t. You didn't. I wanted you and 
I made you come to me. And I knew what it would 
be like and you didn’t." 

Nobody could have known. Don’t go back on it." 

I’m not going back on it. If only I'd never seen 
Maisie—then I wouldn't have cared. We could have 
gone on." 

" Do you mean, we can’t now ? " 

" Yes. How can we when she’s such an angel to 
us and trusts us so ? ” 

" It does make it pretty beastly," he said. 

" It makes me feel absolutely rotten." 

" So it does me, when I think about it." 

" It's knowing her, Jerry. It’s having to love her, 
and knowing that she loves me; it’s knowing what 
she is. . . . Why did you make me see her ? " 

" You know why." 

" Yes. Because it made it safer. That’s the 
beastliness of it. I knew how it Would be. I knew 
she’d beat us in the end—^with her goodness." 

" Darling, it your fault." 

" It is. It's all my fault. I’m not going back on 
it, I'd do it again to-morrow if it weren’t for Maisie. 
Even now I don't know whether it’s right, or wrong. 
I only know it's the most real and valuable part of 
me that loves you, and it's the most real and valuable 
part of you that loves me; and I feel somehow that 
that makes it rigfit. i'd go on with it if it made you 
happy. But you aren’t happy now." 

" I’m not happy because you’re not, I don't mind 
for myself so much. Only I hate the beastly way 
we'Vo got to do it. Covering it all up and pretending 
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that we’re not lovers. Deceiving her. That’s what 
makes it all wrong. Hiding it.” 

” I know. And I made you do that.” 

” You didn’t. We did it for Maisie. Anyhow we 
must stop it. We can’t go on like this any more. 
We must simply tell her.” 

” Tdl her ? ” 

” Yes. Tell her; and get her to divorce me, so 
that I can marry you. It’s the only straight thing,” 
How can we ? It would hurt her so awfully.” 

” Not so much as you think. Remember, she 
doesn’t care for me. She’s not like you, Anne. She’s 
frightfully c^id.” 

As he said it there came to her a sudden awful 
intimation of reality, a sense that behind all their 
words, all the pUed-up protection of their outward 
thinking, there hid an unknown certainty, a certainty 
that would wreck theih if they knew it. It was safer 
not to know, to go on hiding behind those piled-up 
barriers of thought. But an inward, ultimate honesty 
drove her to her questioning. 

” Are you sure she’s cold ? ” 

” Absolutely sure. You go on thinking all the time 
that she’s like you, 'that she tak^ things as hard as 
you do; but she doesn’t. She doesn’t feel as you 
do. It won’t hurt her as it would hurt you if I left 
you for somebody else.” 

” But—bit’ll hurt her,” 

” It’s better to hurt her a little now, than to go on 
humbugging and shamming till she hnds out. That 
would hurt her damnably. She’d hate our not being 
straight with her. But if we tell her the truth she’ll 
understand. I’m certain'she'll unde^tand and she’ll 
forgive you. She can't be hard on you for caring for 
me.” 

” £v^ if doesn’t care ? ” 

” She cares ior you/* he said. 
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She couldn't push it from her, that importunate 
sense of a certainty that was not his certainty. If 
Maisie did care for him Jerrold wouldn't see it. He 
never saw what he didn't want to see. 

" Supposing she does care all the time ? How do 
you know she doesn't ? " 

" I don't think I can tell you.” 

” But 1 must know, Jerrold. It makes all the 
difference.” 

” It makes none to me, Anne. I'd want you whether 
Maisie cared for me or not. But she doesn't.” 

” If I thought she didn’t—^then—^then I shouldn't 
mind her knowing. Why are you so certain ? You 
might tell me.*' 

Then he told her. 

After all, that sense of hidden certainty was an 
illusion. 

” When was that, Jerrold ? ” 

” Oh, a night or two after she came down here in 
April. She didn't know, poor darling, how she let 
me off.” 

” April—^September. And she's stuck to it ? ” 

” Oh—stuck to it, Rather.” 

” And before that ? *' 

” Before that we were ah right.” 

” And she’d been away, too." 

” Yes. Ages. That made it all the funnier.” 

” I wish you’d told me before.” 

I wMi I had, if it makes you happier.” 

” It do^. Still, we can't go on, Jerrold^ till she 
knows.” 

” Of course we can't. It's too awful. I'll tell her. 
And we'll go away somewhere while she's divorcing 
me, and stay away till I can many you. , . . It'll be 
all dilEa:ent when we've got away.” 

When you've told her. We ought to have told 
her long ago, before it happened.” 
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" Yes. But now—^what the devil am I to tell her ? 
He saw, as if for the first time, what telling her 
would mean. 

Tell her the truth. The whole truth,'* 

" How can I—^when it's you ? " 

" It's because it is me that you've got to teU her. 
If you don't, Jerrold, I'll tell her m3rself." 

"All right. I'll tell her at once and get it over, 
ru tdl her to-night.” 

" No, Not to-night, while she's so tired. Wait 
till she's rested.” 

And Jerrold waited. ’ 



XVI 

ANNE, MAISIE, AND JERROLD 


Jerrold waited, and Maisie got her truth in first. 

It was on the Wednesday, a fine bright day in 
September, and Jerrold was to have driven Maisie 
and Anne over to Oxford in the car. And, ten minutes 
before starting, Maisie had declared herself too tired 
to go. Anne wouldn't go without her, and Jerrold, 
rather sulky, had set off by himself. He couldn't 
understand Maisie’s sudden fits of fatigue when there 
was nothing the matter with her. He thought her 
capricious and hysterical. She was acquiring his 
mother’s perverse habit of upsetting your engagements 
at the last moment; and lately she had b^n par¬ 
ticularly tiresome about motoring. Either they were 
going too fast or too far, or the wind was too strong; 
and he would have to turn back, or hold himself in 
and go slowly. And the next time she would refuse 
to go at all for fear of spoiling their pleasure. She 
lik^ it better when Anne drove her. 

And to-day Jerrold was annoyed with Maisie because 
of Anne. If it hadn’t been for Maisie Anne would 
have been with him, enjo5dng a day’s holiday for once. 
Really, Maisie might have thought of Anne and Anne’s 
pleasure. It wasn’t like her not to think of other 
people. Yet he owned that she hadn't wanted Anne 
to stay with her. He could hear her pathetic voice 
imploring Anne to go " because Jerry won’t like it 
if you dcm’t," Also he knew that if Anne was deter- 
nniied not to do a thing nothing you could say would 
make her do it 

' He had had time to think about it as he sat In the 
lounge of the hotel at Oxford waitii^ lor the friends 
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who were to lunch with him. And suddenly his 
annoyance had turned to pity. 

It was no wonder if Maisie was h5^terical. His 
life with her was all wrong, all horribly unnatural. 
She ought to have had children. Or he ought never 
to have married her. It had been aU wrong from the 
beginning. Perhaps she had been aware that there 
was something missing. Perhaps not. Maisie had 
seemed always singularly unaware. That was because 
she didn’t care for him. Perhaps if he had loved her 
passionately she would have cared more. Perhaps 
not. Maisie was incurably cold. She shrank from 
the slightest gesture of approach; she was afraid of 
any emotion. She was one of those unhappy women 
who are born with an aversion from warm contacts, 
who cannot give themselves. What puzzled him 
was the union of such a temperament with Maisie's 
sweetness and her charm. He had noticed that other 
men adored her. He knew that if it had not been for 
Anne he might have adored h^, too. And again he 
wondered whether it would have made any difference 
to Maisie if he had. 

He thought not. She was happy, as it was, in her 
gentle, unexcited way. Happy and at peace. Giving 
happiness and peace; if peace were what you wanted. 
It was that happiness and peace of Maisie’s that had 
drawn him to her when he gave Anne up three years 
ago. 

And, again, he couldn’t understand this combination 
of hysteria and perfect peace. He couldn’t understand 
Maide. 

Perhaps, after all, she had got what she had wanted. 
She wouldn’t have been happ^f and at peace if she 
had been manied to some brute who worild have had 
no pity, who would have insisted on his rig^hts. Some 
faitiiM brute ; or some brute no more faithful to her 
than he^ who had be^ faithful only to Anne. 
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As he thought of Anne darkness came down over 
his brain. His mind struggled through it, looking 
for the light. 

The entrance of his friends cut short his struggling. 

• • 
u 

Maisie lay on the couch in the library, and Anne 
snt with her. Maisie’s eyes had been closed, but now 
' they had opened, and Anne saw them looking at her 
and smiling. 

** You are a darling, Anne; but I wish you'd gone 
with Jerrold," 

" I don’t. I wouldn't have liked it a bit." 

** He would, though." 

"Not when he thought of you left here all by 
yourself." 

Maisie smiled again. 

" Jerry doesn't think, thank goodness." 

" Why * thank goodness * ? " 

" Because I don't want him to. I don't want him 
to see." 

" To see what ? " 

" Why, that I can't do things like other people." 

" Maisie —why can't you ? You used to. Jerrold's 
told me how you used to rush about, dancing and 
golfing and playing tennis." 

\^y ? Did he say an3rthing ? " 

" Only that you took a lot of exercise, and he thinks 
it's awfully bad for 3rou knocking it all of! now." 

" Dear old Jerry. Of course be must think it 
fri^t^y stupid. But I can't hdp it, Anne* I can't 
do things now like I used to. I've got to be careful." 

"But—why?" ‘ 

" Because there's something wrong with my heart. 
Jany doesn't know it. I don't want him to know." 

■ You don't mean seriou^y Wfoug ? 

*^Not sermus. But it hurt#." 
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" Hurts ? 

** Yes. And the pain frightens me. Every time 
it comes I think Tm going to die. But I don't die.” 

” Oh— Maisie —^what sort of pain ? ” 

” A disgusting pain, Anne. As if it was full of 
splintered glass, mixed up with bubbling blood, cutting 
and tearing. It grabs at you and you choke; you 
feel as if your face would burst. You're afraid to 
breathe for fear it should come again.” 

” But, Maisie, that's angina.” 

” It isn't real angina; but it's awful, all the same. 
Oh, Anne, what must the real thing be like ? ” 

” Have you seen a doctor ? ” 

” Yes, two. A man in London and a man in 
Torquay.” 

” Do they say it isn't the real thing ? ” 

” Yes. It's all nerves. But it’s evety bit as bad as 
if it was real, except that I can’t die of it.” 

” Poor little Maisie—I didn’t know.” 

” I didn't mean you to know. But I had to tell 
somebody. It's so awful being by yourself with it 
and being frightened. And then I'm afraid aU the 
time of Jerrold finding out. I'm afraid of his seeing 
me when it comes on.” 

” But, Maisie, darling, he ought to know. You ought 
to tell him.” 

” No. I haven't told my father and mother because 
they'd tell him. Luddly it's only come on in the 
night so that he hasn't seen. But it might come on 
an3rwhere, any minute. If I’m excited or anything. 
. . . That's the awful thing, Anne; I'm afraid of 
getting excited. I'm afraid to feel. I'm afraid of 
everything that makes me feel. I'm afraid of Jerrold's 
touaung me, even of his saying something nice to me. 
The least thing makes my sdly heart tumble about, 
and if it tumble too much the pain comes. I daren't 
let Jenold sleep ^th me." 
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*' Yet you haven't told him.” 

”No ; I daren't.” 

” You must tell him, Maisie.” 

” I won't. He'd mind horribly. He'd be frightened 
and miserable, and I can't bear him to be frightened 
and miserable. He's had enough. He's been through 
the war. I don't mean that that frightened him > but 
this would.” 

” Do you mean to say he doesn't see it ? ” 

” Bless you, no. He just thinks I'm tiresome and 
hysterical, I'd rather he thought that than see him 
unhappy. Nothing in the world matters but Jerrold. 
You see I care for him so frightfully. . . . You don't 
know how awful it is, caring like that, and yet having 
to beat him back all the time, never to give him any¬ 
thing. I daren’t let him come near me because of that 
ghastly fright. I know you oughtn't to be afraid of 
pain, but it's a pain that makes you afraid. Being 
afraid's all part of it. So I can't help it.” 

” Of course you can't help it.” 

” I wouldn't mind if it wasn’t for Jerry. I ought 
never to have married him.” 

” But, Maisie, I can't understand it. You're always 
so happy and csilm. How can you be calm and happy 
with that hanging over you ? ” 

” I've got to be calm for fear of it. And I'm happy 
because Jerrold’s there. Simply knowing that he's 
there. ... I can't think what I’d do, Anne, if he 
wasn't such an angel. Some men wouldn't be. They 
wouldn't stand it. And that makes me care all the 
more. He’ll never know how I care.” 

” You must tell him.” 

” There it is. I damn't even try to tell him. I just 
live in perpetual funk.” 

” And you're the bravest thing that ever lived.” 

, ” Oh, I've got to cover it up. It wouldn't do to 
show it. But I'm glad I've told you.” 
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She leaned back, panting. 

“ I mustn’t talk—^any more—^now.” 

“No. Rest.” 

“ You won’t mind ? . , . But—^get a book—and 
read. You’ll be—so bored.” 

She shut her eyes. 

Anne got a book and tried to read it; but the words 
ran together, grey lines tangled on a white page. 
Nothing was clear to her but the fact that Maisie had 
told the truth about herself. 

It was the worst thing that had happened yet. It 
was the supreme reproach, the ultimate disaster and 
defeat. Yet Maisie had not told her anything that 
surprised her. This was the certainty that hid behind 
the defences of their thought, the certainty she had 
foreseen when Jerrold told her about Maisie’s coldness. 
It meant that Jerrold couldn't escape, and that his 
punishment would be even worse than hers. Nothing 
that Maisie could have done would have been more 
terrible to Jeirold than her illness and the way she 
had hidden it from him; the poor darling going in 
terror of it, lying in bed ^one, night after night, shut 
in with her terror. Jerrold was utterly vulnerable; 
his belief in Maisie’s indifference had been his only 
protection against remorse. How was he going to 
bear Maisie’s wounding love ? How would he take 
the knowledge of it ? 

Axme saw what must come of his knowing. It 
would be the end of their happiness. After this they 
wduld have to give each other up; he would never 
take her in his arms again; he would never come to 
her again in the fields between midnight and dawn. 
They couldn’t go on unless they told Maisie the truth ; 
and they coul^'t tdl Maisie the truth now, because 
the truth would bring the pain back to her poor little 
heart. They could never straight with her ; they 
would have to hide what they had done for ever. 
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Mdsie had silenced them for ever when she got her 
truth in first. 

To Anne it was not thinkable, either that they should 
go on being lovers, knowing about Maisie, or that ^e 
^ould keep her knowledge to herself. She would tell 
Jerrold and end it. 


«•« 
m 

She stayed on with Maisie till the evening. 

Jerrold had come back and was walking home with 
her through the Manor fields when she made up her 
mind that she would tell him now; at the next gate— 
the next—when they came to the belt of firs she would 
tell him. 

She stopped him there by the fence of the planta¬ 
tion. The darkness hid them from each other, 
only their faces and Anne’s white coat glimmered 
through. 

** Wait a minute, Jerrold. I want to tell you 
something. About Maisie.” 

He drew himself up abruptly, and she felt the 
sudden start and check of his hurt mind. 

" You haven't told her ? ” he said. 

** No. It's something she told me. She doesn’t 
want you to know. But you’ve got to know it. You 
think she doesn’t care for you, and she does; she cares 
awfuUy. But--^e’s ill.” 

” Ill ? She isn’t, Anne. She only thinks she is. 
I know Maisie.” 

” You don’t know that she gets heart attacks. 
Frightful pain, Jerrold; pain that terrific her.” 

” My God—^you don't mean she’s got angina ? ” 

** Not the kind* If it was that she’d be dead. 
But pain so bad that she thinks she’s dying every time. 
It’s what they call fidse angina. That’s why she 
doesn't want you to sleep with her, few fear it’ll come 
cm and you’ll see her.” 
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Through the darkness she could feel the vibration 
of his shock; it came to her in his stillness. 

** You said she didn*t f^I, She’s afraid to feel 
because feeling brings it on.” 

He spoke at last. ” Why on earth couldn’t she tell 
me ihat ? ” 

” Because she loves you so awfully. The poor 
darling didn’t want you to be unhappy about her.” 

” As if that mattered.” 

" It matters more than anything to her.” 

” Do you really mean that she’s got that hellish 
thing ? Who told her what it was ? ” 

” Some London doctor and a man at Torquay.” 

” I shall take her up to-morrow and make her see 
a specialist.” 

” If you do you mustn’t let her know I told you, 
or she’U never tell me anything again.” 

” What am I to say ? ” 

” Say you've been worried about her.” 

” God knows I ought to have been.” 

” You’re worried about her, and you think there’s 
something wrong. If she says there isn’t, you’ll say 
that’s what you want to be sure of.” 

” Look here, how do those fellows know it isn’t the 
real thing ? ” 

” Oh, they can tell that by the state of her heart. 
I don't suppose for a moment it’s the real thing. She 
wouldn’t be alive if it was. And you don’t die of 
false angina. It’s all nerves, though it hurts like sin.” 

He was silent for a second. 

" Anno-^-she’s beaten us. We can't tell her now,” 

” No, And we can’t go on. If we can’t be straight 
about it we’ve got to give each other up.” 

** I know. We can’t go on. There's nothing more 
to be said.” 

Ms voice dropped on her aching heart with the 
tondess wei^^t of finality. 
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" We*ve got to end it now, this minute/^ she said. 

Don’t come any fajrther.” 

Let me go to the bottom of the field.” 

" No. I'm not going that way.” 

He had come close to her now, close as though he 
would have taken her in his arms for the last night, the 
last time. He wanted to touch her, to hold her back 
from the swallowing darkness. But she moved out 
of his reach and he did not follow her. His passion 
was ready to fiame up if he touched her, and he was 
afraid. They must end it clean, without a word or 
a touch. 

The grass drive between the firs led to a gate on the 
hill road that skirted the Manor fields. He knew that 
she would go from him that way, because she didn't 
want to pass by their shelter at the bottom. She 
couldn't sleep in it to-night. 

He stood still and watched her go, her white coat 
glimmering in the darkness between the black rows of 
firs. The white gate glimmered at the end of the drive. 
She. stood there a moment. He saw her slip like a 
white ghost between the gate and the gate post; he 
heard the light thud of the wooden latdi falling back 
behind her, and she was gone. 
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JERROLD, MAISIE; ANNE, ELIOT 


Maisie lay in bed, helpless and abandoned to her 
illness. It was no good trying to cover it up and hide 
it any more. Jerrold knew. 

The night when Anne left him he had gone up 
to Maisie in her room. He couldn’t rest unless he 
knew that she was all right. He had stooped over her 
to kiss her and she had sat up, holding her face to him, 
her hands clasped round his neck, drawing him close 
to her, when suddenly the pain gripped her and she 
lay back in his arms, choking, struggling for breath. 

Jerrold thought she was dying. He waited till the 
pain passed and she was quieted, then he ran down¬ 
stairs and telephoned for Ransome. He looked on 
in agony while Ransome's stethescope wandered over 
Maisie’s thin breast and back. It seemed to him that 
Ransome was taking an unusually long time about it, 
that he must be on the track of some terrible discovery. 
And when Ransome took the tubes from his ears and 
said, curtly, “ Heart quite soimd. Nothing wrong 
there,” he was convinced that Ransome was an old 
fool who didn’t know his business. Or else he was 
lying for Maisie’s sake. 

Downstairs in the library he turned on him. 

“ Look here, there’s no good lying to me. I want 
the truth.” 

My dear Fielding, I shouldn’t dream of lying to 
you. There’s nothing wrong with your wife’s heart. 
Nothing organically wrong,” , 

” With that pain ? She was in agony, Ransome, 
agony. Why can’t you tell me at once that it's 
an gina ? 

Because it isn’t. Not the real thing. False 

a3i 
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angina’s a neurosis, not a heart disease. Get the 
nervous condition cured and she’ll be all right. Has 
she had any worry ? Any shock ? ” 

" Not that I know.” 

” Any cause for worry ? ” 

He hesitated. Poor Maisie had had cause enough 
if she had known. But she didn’t know. It seemed 
to him that Ransome was looking at him queerly. 

"No,” he said. "None.” 

" You’re quite certain ? Has she ever had any ? ” 

" Well, I suppose she was pretty jumpy all the time 
I was at the front.” 

" Before that ? Years ago ? ” 

" That I don’t know. I should say not.” 

" You won’t swear ? ” 

" No. I won't swear. It would be years before 
we were married.” 

" Try and find out,” said Ransome. " And keep 
her quiet and happy. She’d better stay in bed for a 
week or two.” 

So Maisie stayed in bed, and Jerrold and Anne sat 
with her, together or in turn. He had a bed made 
up in her room and slept there when he slept at all. 
But half the night he lay awake, listening for the sound 
of her panting and the little gasping cry that would 
come when the pain got her. He kept on getting up 
to look at her and make sure that she was deeping, 
f He was changed from his old happy, careless self, 
the self that used to turn from any trouble, that refused 
to believe that the people it loved could be ill and die. 
He was convinced that Maisie’s state was dangerous. 
He sent for Dr. Harper of Cheltenham, and for a nerve 
Specialist aind a heart, specialist from London, and they 
sdl tdld him the same wng. And he wouldn't bdieve 
them. Because Haisie’s death was the most unbear* 
able thing that his remorse could imagine, he felt that 
nothii^ short of Maisie’s death wc^d appe;^ the 
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powers that punished him. He was the more certain 
that Maisie would die because he had denied that she 
was ill. For Jerrold's mind remembered everything 
and anticipated nothing. Like most men who refuse 
to see or foresee trouble, he was crushed by it when 
it came. 

The remorse he felt might have been less intolerable 
if he had been alone in it; but day after day his pain 
was intensified by the sight of Anne’s pain. She was 
exquisitely vulnerable, and for every pang that stabbed 
her he felt himself responsible. What they had done 
they had done together, and they suffered for it 
together, but in the beginning she had done it for him, 
and he had made her do it. Nobody, not even Maisie, 
could have been more innocent than Anne. He had 
no doubt that, left to herself, she would have hidden 
her passion from him to the end of time. He, therefore, 
was the cause of her suffering. 

It was as if Anne's consciousness were transferred 
to him, day after day, when they sat together in 
Maisie’s room, one on eadi side of her bed, while 
Maisie lay between them, sleeping her helpless and 
reproach^ sleep, and he saw Anne’s piteous face, 
wMte with pain. His pity for Maisie and his pity for 
Anhe, their pity for eac^ other, were mixed together 
and held them, dose as passion, in an imbearable 
communion. 

They looked at each other, and their wounded eyes 
said, day after day, the same thing: ** Yes, it hurts. 
But I could bear it if it were not for you.” Their pity 
took the place of passion. It was as if a part of each 
oth^ passed into them with thdr suffering as it had 
passed into them with their joy# 

ii 

And through it all their passion itself still lived its 
inextinguishable and tortured life. Pity, so far from 
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destroying it, only made it strongs, pouring in its 
own emotion, wave after wave, swelling the flood that 
carried them towards the warm darkness where will 
and thought would cease. 

And as Jerrold's soul had once stirred in the warm 
darkness under the first stinging of remorse, so now it 
pushed and struggled to be bom; all his win fought 
against the darkness to deliver his soul. His soul 
’ knew that Anne saved it. If her will had been weaker 
his would not have been so strong. At this moment 
an unscrupulous Anne might have damned him to 
the sensual hell by clinging to his pity. He would 
have sinned because he was sorry for her. 

But Anne’s will refused his pity. When he showed 
it she was angry. Yet it was there, waiting for her 
always, against her will. 

One day in October (Maisie’s illness lasting on into 
the autumn) they had gone out into the garden to 
breathe the cold, clean air while Maisie slept. 

“ Jerrold,” she said suddenly, " do you think she 
knows ? ” 

** No. I’m certain she doesn’t.” 

” I’m not. I’ve an awful feeling that she knows, 
and that’s why she doesn’t get better.” 

” I don’t think so. If she knew, she’d have said 
something or done something.” 

. ” She mightn’t. She mightn’t do anything. Perhaps 
she’s just being angelically good to us.” 

” She is angelically good. But she doesn’t know, 
You forget her illness b^an before there was anything 
to know. It isn’t the sort of thing she’d thi^ of. 
If somebody told her she wouldn't believe it She 
trusts us absolutely. % . . That’s bad enough, Anne, 
^thout h^ knowing.” 

” YjBS. It’s bad mough. It’s worse, really.” 

** I know it is. ... Anne—I’m awfully sorry to 
have you In lor all this misery.” 
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'' You mustn't be sorry. You haven't let me in 
for it. Nobody eould have ,known it would have 
happened. It wouldn't, if Maisie had been different. 
We wouldn’t have bothered, then. Nothing would 
have mattered. Think how gloriously happy we were. 
All my life all my happiness has come through you or 
because of you. We'd be happy still if it wasn’t for 
Maisie.” 

” I don't see how we're to go on like this, I can't 
stand it when you're not happy And nothing makes 
any difference, really. I want you so awfully all the 
time.” 

" That’s one of the things we mustn’t say to each 
other.” 

” I know we mustn't. Only I didn’t want you to 
think I didn't.” 

” I don't think it. I know you'll care for me as 
long as you live. Only you mustn’t say so. You 
mustn't be sorry for me. It makes me feel all weak 
and soft when I want to be strong and hard.” 

” You are strong, Anne.” 

” So are you. I shouldn't love you if you weren't. 
But we mustn't make it too hard for each other. You 
know what'll happen if we do.” 

” What ? You mean we’d crumple up and give in ? ” 

” No. But we couldn’t ever see each other alone 
again. Never see each other again at all, perhaps. 
I’d have to go away.” 

” You shan't have to. I swear I won’t say another 
word.” 

” Sometimes I think it would be easier for you if 
I went.” 

” It wouldn't. It would be simply damnable. You 
can't go> Anne. That would make Maisie think.” 

•«• 
m 

After weeks of rest Maisie passed into a period of 
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painless tranquillity. She had no longer any fear pf 
her illness b^nse she had no longer any fear of 
Jerrold's knowing about it. He did know, and yet 
her world stood hrm round her, firmer than when he 
had not known. For she had now in Jerrold's ceaseless 
devotion what seemed to her the al^olute proof that 
he cared for her, if she had ever doubted it. And if 
' he had doubted her, hadn't he the absolute proof that 
. she cared, desperately ? Would she have so Udden the 
truth from him, would she have borne her pain and 
the fear of it in that awful lonely secrecy if she had 
not cared for him more than for an3rthing on earth ? 
She had been more afraid to sleep alone than poor 
Colin who had waked them with his screaming. Jerrold 
knew that she was not a brave woman like ^^e or 
Colin's wife, Queenie; it was out of her love for him 
that ^e had drawn the courage that made her face, 
night after night, the horror of her torment alone. 
If he had wanted proof, what better proof could he 
have had than that ? 

So Haisie remained tranquil, secure in her love for 
Jerrold, and in his love for her, while Anne and Jerrold 
were tortured by their love for each other. They were 
no longer sustained in their renunciation by the sight 
of Maisie's illness and the fear of it, which more than 
anyttog had held back their passion. Without that 
warning fear they were exposed at every turn. It 
might be there, waiting for them in the background, 
but with Maisie going a^ut as if nothing had happened 
even remorse had lost its protective poignancy. They 
suf^ed the strain of perpetual jhustratkm. They 
wore never alone together now. They had passed 
from each other, beyond all contact of spirit with 
spirit and ^^h with fiesh, beyond all words and looks 
of Ipnging; they had nothing of each other but s^t, 
that had ,ah the violence of touch without its 
that served to excite th^ and torture 
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them with desire. They might be held at arm's length, 
at a room's length, at a field's length apart, but their 
eyes drew them together, set their hearts beating; 
in one moment of seeing they were joined and put 
asunder. 

And, day after day, their minds desired each other 
with a subtle, incessant, intensely conscious longing, 
and were cut off from all communion. They met 
now at longer and longer intervals, for their work 
separated them, Colin had come home in October, 
perfectly recovered, and he and Jerrold managed the 
Manor estate together, while Anne looked after her 
own farm. Jerrold never saw her, he never tried to 
see her, unless Colin or Maisie or some of the farm 
people were present; he was afraid, and Anne knew 
that he was afraid. Her sense of his danger made her 
feel herself fragile and unstable. She too avoided 
every occasion of seeing him alone. 

And this separation, so far from saving them, 
defeated its own end. Every day it brought them 
nearer to the breaking point. It was against all 
nature, and all nature was against it. They had 
always before them that vision of the point at which 
they would give in. Always there was one thought 
that drew them to the edge of surrender: " I can 
bear it for myself, but I can't bear it for him " ; 
" I can bear it for myself, but I can't bear it for 
her." 

And to both of them had come another fear, greater 
than their dread of Maisie's pain, the fear of each 
other's illness. Their splendid physical health was 
beginning to break down. They worked harder than 
ever on the land; but hard wc^k exhausted them at 
the end of the day. They went on from a sense of 
duty, dull and implacable, but they had no more 
pleasure in it. Ame became every night more 
restless, every day more iked and anaemic. Jerrold 
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ate less and slept less. They grew and their faces 
took on the same look of fatigue and anxiety and 
‘ wonder, as if, more than anything, they were amazed 
at a world whose being connived at and tolerated their 
pain. 

Maisie saw it and felt the first vague disturbance of 
her peace. Her illness had worried everybody while 
Jt lasted, but she couldn't think why, when she was 
‘ well again, Anne and Jerrold should go on looking 
like that. Maisie thought it was physical; the poor 
dears worked too hard: 

The change had been so gradual that she saw it 
without consternation, but when Eliot came down in 
November he couldn’t hide his distress. To Eliot 
the significant thing was not Anne's illness or Jerrold's 
illness, but the likeness in their illnesses, the likeness 
in their faces. It was clear that they suffered together, 
with the same suffering, from the same cause. And 
when on his last evening Jerrold took him into the^^ 
library to consult him about Maisie’s case, Eliot had 
a hard, straight talk with him about his own. 

" My dear Jerrold,” he said, " there's nothing 
seriouriy wrong with Maisie. I've examined her heart. 
It isn't a particularly strong heart, but there's no 
disease in it. If you took her to all the specialists 
in Europe they’d tell you the same thing.” 

” I know, but I keep on worrying.” 

That, my dear chap, is because you're ill yourself. 

I don't like it. I’m not bothered about Maisie, but 
I mm bothered about you and Anne.” 

Anne ? Do.you think Anne's iU ? ” 

, ** I think she will be, and so will you if. . . -What 
have yoii been doing 

” We've been doing nothing.” 

Tbat's it. You've got to do something and do it 
pretty quidc if it-s to be any good.” 

jOToid. started and locked up. He wondered 
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whether Eliot knew. He had a way of getting at 
things, you couldn't tell how. , 

”Wliat d’you mean? What are you talking 
about ?" His words came with a sudden sharp 
rapidity. 

You know what I mean." 

" I don't know how you know anything. And, as 
a matter of fact, you don't." 

" I don't know much. But I know enough to see 
that you two can't go on like this." 

" Maisie and me ? " 

" No. You and Anne. It's Anne I'm talking 
about. I suppose you can make a mess of your own 
life if you like. You've no business to make a mess 
of hers." 

" My God, as if I didn't know it. What the devil 
am I to do ? " 

" Leave her alone, Jerrold, if you can't have her." 

" Leave her alone ? 1 am leaving her alone. I’ve 
got to leave her alone, if we both die of it." 

" She ought to go away," Eliot said. 

" She shan't go away unless I go with her. And 
I can't." 

" Well, then, it's an impossible situation." 

" It’s a damnable situation, but it's the only decent 
one. You forget there's Maisie." 

" No, I don't. Maisie doesn't know ? " 

" Oh, Lord, no. And she never will." 

" You ought to tell her." 

Jerrold was silent. 

" My dear Jerrold, it's the only sensible thing. Tell 
her straight and get her to divorce you!" 

" I was going to. Then she g#t ill and I couldn’t." 

" She isn’t iU now," 

" She wiU be if I tdl her. It'll simply kill her.” 

" It won't. It may-^ven—cure her." 

" It'll make her hightfuHy unhappy. And it'll 
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bting back that infernal pain. If you’d seen her^ 
Eliot, you’d know how impossible it is. We simply 
can’t 1 ^ swine. And if I could, Anne couldn’t. . . . 
No. We’ve got to stidc it somehow, Anne and I.” 

It’s all wrong, Jerrold.” 

” I know it’s dl wrong. But it’s the best we can 
do. You don’t suppose Anne would be happy if 
we did Maisie down.” 

No. No. She wouldn’t. You’re right there. 
But it’s a damnable business.” 

” Oh, damnable, yes.” 

Jerrold laughed in his agony. Yet he saw, as if 
he had never seen it before, Eliot’s goodness and the 
sadness and beauty of his love for Anne. He had 
borne for years what Jerrold was bearing now, and 
Anne had not loved him. He had never known for 
one moment the bliss of love or any joy. He had 
had nothing. And Jerrold remembered with a pang 
of contrition that he had never cared enough for £liot.« 
It had always been Colin, the young, breakable Colin, 
who had climg to him and followed him. Eliot had 
always gone his own queer way, keeping himself apart. 

And now Eliot was nearer to him than anydiing 
in the world except Anne. 

” I’m sorry, Jerrold.” 

- ” You’re pretty decent, Eliot, to be sony—^I believe 
you honestly want me to have Anne.” 

” I wouldn’t go so far as that, old man. But I 
believe I honestly want Anne to have you. . • . 

I say, she hasn't gone yet, has she ? ” 

** No. Maisie's keeping her for dinner in your 
honour. You’ll probably find her in the drawing-room 
now.’* 

” Where’s Maisie ? ” 

She won’t worry you. She’s gone to lie doTO." 
Eliot wait into &e drawing-room and found Anne 
&ere. 
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She looked at him. “ You've been talking to 
Jerrold/' she said. 

Yes, Anne. I’m worried about him." 

" So am I." 

" And I'm worried about you." 

" And he’s worried about Maisie." 

"Yes. I suppose he began by not seeing she was 
ill, and now he does see it he thinks she’s going to die. 
I’ve been tr3^g to explain to him that she isn’t." 

" Can you explain why she’s got into this state ? 
It’s not as if she wasn't happy. She is happy." 

" She wasn’t always *happy. Jerrold must have 
made her sufEer damnably." 

" When ? " 

" Oh, long before he married her." 

" But how did he make her suffer ? " 

" Oh, by just not marrying her. She found out 
he didn't care for her. Her people took her out to 
India, I believe, with the idea that he would marry 
^er. And when they saw that Jerry wasn’t on in 
that act they sent her back again. Poor Maisie got 
it well rammed into her then that he didn’t care for 
her, and the idea’s stuck. It’s left a sort of wound 
in her memory." 

" But she must have thought he cared for her when 
he did marry her. She thinks he cares now." 

" Of course she thinks it. I don’t suppose he’s 
ever let her see." 

" I know he hasn't." 

" But the wound’s there, all the same. She’s never 
got over it, though she isn’t conscious of it now. The 
fact remains that Maisie’s marriage is incomplete 
because Jerry doesn’t care forjher. Part of M^ie, 
the adorable part we know, isn’t aware of any incom¬ 
pletely ; it live^ m a perpetual illusion. But the 
part we don’t know, the hidden, secret part of her, 
is aware of nothing else. ... Well, her illness is 

n 
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simply camouflage for that. Maisie's mind couldn't 
bear reality, so it escaped into a neurosis. Maisie’s 
behaving as though she wasn't married, so that her 
mind can say to itself tliat her marriage is incomjdete 
because she's iU, not because Jerry doesn't care for 
her. It's substituted a bearable situation for an 
unbearable one." 

** Then, you don't think she knows ? ” 

** That Jerrold doesn't care for her ? Noj^ Only 
in that unconscious way. Her mind remembers and 
she doesn't." 

" I mean, she doesn't know about Jerrold and me ? ” 
" I'm sure ^e doesn't. If she did she'd do 
something." 

" That’s what Jerrold said. What would she do ? " 
" Oh, something beautiful, or it wouldn't be Maisie. 
She'd let Jerrold go," 

" Yes. She’d let him go. And she’d die of it." 

*' Oh, no, she wouldn’t. I told Jerrold justjnow 
it might cure her." 

" How couM it cure her ? " 

” By making her face reality. By making her see 
that her illness simply means ^at she hasn't faced it. 
All our neuroses come because we daren’t live with the 
truth." 

" It's no good making Maisie well if we make her 
unhappy. Besides, I don't believe it. If Maisie's 
unhappy she'll be worse, not better.” 

" There is just that risk," he said. " But it's you 
I'm thinking about, not Maisie. You see, I dmi't 
know what's happened." 

Jerrold didn’t tdl you ? " 

" He only told me what I know already.” 

" After ah, what do you know ? " 

" i know you were « 5 l right, you and he, when I saw 
you together here in the spring. So I suppose you 
wm happy then. Jerndd looked wretch^y ill aU 
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the time he was at Taonnma. So I suppose he was 
unhappy then because he wa^ away from you. He 
looks wretchedly ill now. So do you. So I suppose 
you're both unhappy." 

" Yes, we're both unhappy." 

" Do you want to tell me about it, Anne ? " 

No. I don’t want to tell you about it. Only, 
if I thought you still wanted to marry me-" 

" I do want to marry you. I shaU always want to 
marry you. I told you long ago nothing would ever 
make any difference." 

" Even if-" 

Even if-. Whatever you did or didn’t do I’d 

still want you. But I told you—don’t you remember ? 
—^that you could never do an3rthmg dishonourable or 
cruel." 

“ And I told you I wasn’t sure." 

" And I am sure. That’s enough for me. I don’t 
want to know anything more. I don’t want to know 
anything you’d rather I didn’t know." 

" Oh, Eliot, you are so good. * You’re good like 
Maisie. Don't worry about Jerry and me. We’ll 
see it through somehow." 

" And if you can’t stand the strain of it ? " 

" But I can." 

** And if ^ can’t ? If you want to be safe-" 

" I told you I should never want to be safe." 

" If you want him to be safe, then, would you marry 
me?" 

That’s diflerent. I don’t know, Eliot. But 1 
don’t think so." 

He went away with a faint hope. She had said it 
would be different > what ^eb*would nev^ do for 
him dbie might do for Jerrold. 

She might, after all, marry him, to keep Jerrold 
safe. 

Nothing made any difi^:eace* Whatever Anne did 
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she wotdd still be Anne. And it was Anne he loved. 
And, after all, what did he know about her and Jerrold ? 
Only that if they had been lovers that would account 
for their strange happiness seven months ago; if they 
had given each other up this would account for their 
unhappiness now. He thought: How they must 
have struggled. 

Perhaps, some day, when the whole story was told 
and Anne was tired of struggling, she would come to 
him and he would marry her. 

Even if— 
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JERROLD AND ANNE 


The Barrow Farm house^ long, low and grey, stood 
back behind the tall elms and turned its blank north 
gable end to the road and the Manor Farm. Its nine 
mullioned windows looked down the field to the river. 
And the great bams were piled behind it, long roof- 
trees, steep, mouse-coloured slopes and peaks above 
grey walls. 

Anne didn't move into the Barrow Farm house all 
at once. She had to wait while Jerrold had the place 
made beautiful for her. 

This was the only thing that roused him to any 
interest. Through all his misery he could still find 
pleasure in the work of throwing small rooms into one 
to make more space for Anne, and putting windows 
into the south gable to give her the sun. 

Anne's garden absorbed him fiiore than his own 
seven hundred acres. Maisie and he planned it 
together, walking round the rank flower beds and bald 
wastes scratched up by the hens. 

There was to be a flagged court on one side and 
a grass plot on the other, with a flower garden between. 
Here, Madsie said, there should be great clumps of 
larkspurs and there a lavender hedge. They said how 
nice it would be for Anne to watch the garden grow. 

** He's going to make it so beautiful that you'll 
want to stay in it for ever," she said. 

And Anne went with them and listened to them, 
and told them they were angels^ and pretended to be 
excited about her house and garden, while all the time 
her heart ached and she was too tired to care. 

The house was fiimhed by the end of November, 
and Jerrold and Maisie helped her to furnish it. Maisia 
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sent to London lor patterns and bionght them to Anne 
to choose. Maisie thought perhaps the chintz with 
the cream and pink roses, or the one withf the green 
leaves and red tulips and blue and purple clematis. 
Anne tried to behave as if all her happiness depended 
on a pattern, and ended by choosing the one that 
Maisie liked best. And the furniture went where 
Mdisie thought it should go, because Anne was too 
tired to care. Besides, she was busy on her farm. 
Old Sutton in his decadence had let most of his arable 
land run to waste, and Anne’s job was to make good 
soil again out of bad. 

Maisie was pleased like a child and excited with 
her planning. Her idea was that Anne should come 
in from her work on the land and find the house all 
ready for her, everything in its place, chairs and sofas 
dressed in their gay suits of chintz, the books on their 
shelves, the blue and white china in rows on the oak 
dresser. 

Tea was set out on the gate-legged table before the 
wide hearth-place. The l^ps were lit. A big fire 
burned. Colin and Jerrold and Maisie were there 
waiting for her. And Anne came in out of the fields, 
tired and white and thin, her black hair drooping. 
Her rough land dress hung slack on her slender body. 

Jerrold looked at her. Anne’s tired face, trying to 
smile, wrung his heart. So did the hapi^ess in Maisie’s 
eyes. And Anne’s voice trying to sound as if were 
h£^y. 

You darlings, how nice you’ve made it.” 

Do you Ifice it ? " 

Maisie was breathless with joy. 

I love it. I adorns it. But—aren’t there lots of 
thin^ that weren’t here before ? Where did that 
teble come from ? ” 

** From the Manor Farm. Don’t you remember it ? 
Thiid’s Eliot ” 
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And the bureau, and the dresser, and those 
heavenly rugs ? " 

" That's Jerrold." 

And the china was Colin, and the chintz was Maisie. 
The long couch for Anne to lie down on was Maisie. 
Everything that was not Anne's they had given her. 

" You shouldn't have done it," she said. 

" We did it for ourselves. To keep you with us,” 
said ACaisie 

" Did you think it would take all that ? " 

She wondered whether they saw how hard she was 
trying to look happy, n6t to be too tired to care. 

Then Maisie took her upstairs to show her her 
bed-room and the white bath-room. Colin carried the 
lamp. He left them together in Anne's room, Maisie 
turned to her there. 

“ Darling, how tired you look. Are you too tired 
to be happy ? ” 

" I'd be a brute if I weren't happy," Anne said. 

But she wasn't happy. The minute they were gone 
her sadness came upon her, crushing her down. She 
could hear CoHn and Maisie, the two innocent ones, 
laughing out into the darkness. She saw again 
Jerrold's hard, unhappy face trying to smile; his 
mouth jerking in the tight, diihcult smile that was like 
an agony. And it used to be Jerrold who was always 
happy, who went laughing. 

She turned up and down the beautiful lighted room; 
she looked again and again at the things theyjiad 
given her, Colin and Jerrold and Maisie. 

Maisie. She wotild have to live with the cruelty of 
Maisie's gifts, with Maisie's wounding kindness and 
her innocence. Maisie's cuii^ains, Maisie's couch, 
covered with flowers that smiled at her, gay on the 
white ground. She thought of the other house, of the 
curtains that had ^ut out the light from her and 
Jerrold, of the couch where she had lain in his arms. 
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Each object had a dumb but poignant life that reminded 
and reproached her. 

This was the scene where her life was to be cast. 
Henceforth these things would know her in her desola* 
tion. Jerrold would never come to her here as he had 
come to the Manor Farm house; they would never sit 
together talking by this fireside; those curtains would 
never be drawn on their passion; he would never go 
up to that lamp and put it out; she would never he 
here waiting, thrilhng, as he came to her through the 
darkness. 

She had wanted the Barrow Farm and she had got 
what she had wanted, and she had got it too late. 
She loved it. Yet how was it possible to love the 
place that she was to be so unhappy in ? She ought 
to hate it with its enclosing w^s, its bright-eyed, 
watching furniture, its air of quiet complicity in her 
pain. 

She drew back the curtains. The lamp and its 
yellow fiame hung out there on the darkness of the 
fields. The fields dropped away through the darkness 
to the river, and there were the black masses of the 
trees. 

^ There the earth waited for her. Out there was the 
only life left for her to live. The life of struggling 
with the earth, forcing the earth to yidd to her more 
than it had yielded to the men who had tilled it before 
W, making the bad land good. Ploughing-time would 
come and seed-time, and hay harvest and com harvest. 
Feeding-time and milking-time would come. She 
would go on seeing the same things done at tho same 
hour, at the same season, day after day and year after 
year. Thare would hav£wheen joy in that if it had been 
JenroJd's land, if she could have gone on working for 
Jedold and with Jerrold. 

And if she had hot been so tired. 

. She onfy tw^ty-nine and Jerrold was c»ily 
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thirty-two. She wondered how many more plonghing- 
times they would have to go through, how many 
seed-times and harvests. And how would they go 
through them ? Would they go on getting more and 
more tired, or would something happen ? 

No. Nothing would happen. Nothing that they 
could bear to think of. They would just go on. 

In the stillness of the house she could fed her heart 
beating, measuring out time, measuring out her pain. 


. 11 

That winter Adeline and John Severn came down 
to Wyck Manor for Christmas and the New Year. 

Adeline was sitting in the drawing-room with Maisie 
in the heavy hour before tea-time. All afternoon she 
had been trying to talk to Maisie, and she was now 
bored, Jerrold’s wife had always bored her. She 
couldn't imagine why Jerrold had married her when 
it was so clear that he was not in love with her. 

“ It’s funny,” she said at last, ” s’ta3ring in your own 
house when it isn’t your own any more.” 

Maisie hoped that Adeline would treat the house as 
if it were her own. 

“ I probably shall. Don’t be surprised if you hear 
me giving orders to the servants. I really cannot 
consider that Wilkins bdongs to anybody but me.” 

Maisie hoped that Addine wouldn’t consider that 
he didn’t. 

And there was a pause. Adeline looked at the clock 
and saw that there was still another half-hour till 
tea-time. How could they possibly fill it in ? Then, 
suddenly, from a thought of •Jerrold so incredibly 
married to Mairie, Adeline’s mind wandered to 
Anne. 

" Will Anne be dining hare to-night ? ” she said. 

And Maisie said. Yes ; she thought Adeline and 
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Mr, Severn would like to see as much as possible of^ 
Anne. And Adeline said that was very kind of 
Maisie, and was bored again. 

She saw nothing before her but more and more 
boredom; and the subject of Anne alone held out the 
prospect of relief. She flew to it as she would have 
fled from any danger. 

" By the way, Maisie, if I were you I wouldn't let 
Anne see too much of Jerrold.’* 

“ Why not ? " 

" Because, my dear, it isn’t good for her.” 

" I should have thought," Maisie said, " it was very 
good for both of them, as they like each other. Z 
should never dream of interfering with their friendship. 
That's the way people get themselves thoroughly 
disliked. I don’t want Jerry to dislike me, or ^ne 
either. I like them to feel diat if he is married they 
can go on being friends just the same." • 

" Oh, of course, if you like it-" 

" I do like it," said Maisie, firmly. 

Firm opposition was a thing that Adeline's wilfulness 
could never stand. It always made her either change 
the subject or revert to her original statement. This 
time she reverted. 

" My point was that it isn't fair to Anne.” 

" my isn’t it ? " 

Because she’s in love with him." 

" That/’ said Maisie, with increasing decision, ** I do 
fwi believe. I've never seen any signs of it." 

** You*re the only person who hasn’t, then. It 
stidrs out of her. If it was a secret I shouldn’t have 
told you." 

" It is a secret to^ine," said Maisie, " so I think 
you mi^^t let it alone." 

" You ought to know it if nobody dse does. We’ve 
ah of ias known about Anne for ages. She was always 
quite mad about Jardd. It was funny when she was 
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\ a Httie thing; but it’s rather more serious now she’s 
thirty.” 

” She isn’t thirty,” said Maisie, contradictiously. 

” Almost thirty, It’s a dangerous age, Maisie. 
And Anne’s a dangerous person. She’s absolutely 
reckless. She always was.” 

" I thought you thought she was in love with 
Colin.” 

” I never thought it.” 

Maisie hated people who lied to her. 

Why did you tell Jmold they were lovers, then ? ” 
she said. 

” Did I tell Jerrold they were lovers ? ” 

” He thinks you did.” 

" He must have misunderstood what I said. Colin 
gave me his word of honour that there was nothing 
between them.” 

But Maisie had no mercy. 

” Why should he do that if you didn’t think there 
was ? If you were mistaken then you may be mistaken 
now.” 

” I’m not mistaken now. Ask Colin, ask Eliot, ask 
Anne’s father.” 

” I shouldn’t dream of asking them. You forget, 
if Jerrold's my husband, Anne’s my friend.” 

” Then for goodness sake keep her out of mischief. 
Keep her out of Jerrold’s way. Anne’s a darling and 
I’m devoted to her; but she always did love playing 
with fire. If she’s bent on burning her pretty wings 
it isn’t kind to bring her ^ere the lamp is.” 

” I’d trust Anne’s wings to keep her out of danger.” 

** How about Jerrold's danger ? You might think 
of him.” • • 

I do think of him. And I trust him. Absolutdy ” 

” I don’t. I don't trust imybody absolutely.” 

” One thing’s clear,” ^d Maisie, ” that it’s time 
we bad tea.” 
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She got up, with an annihilating dignity, and rang 
the bell. Adeline's smUe intimated that she was 
unbeaten and unconvinced. 

That evening John Severn came into his wife's room 
as she was dressing for dinner. 

" I wish to goodness Anne hadn’t this craze for 
fanning," he said. " She's simply working herself to 
death, I never saw her look so seedy. I’m sorry 
Jerrold let her have that farm." 

" So am I," said Adeline. " I never saw Jerry 
look so seedy either. Maisie’s been behaving like 
a perfect idiot. If she wanted them to go off together 
she couldn't have done better.” 

" You don’t imagine," John said, " that’s what 
they're after ? ” 

" How do I know what they’re after ? You never 
can tell with people like Jerrold and Anne, They're 
both utterly reckless. They don't care who suffers 
so long as they get what they want. If Anne had the 
morals of a—of a mouse she’d clear out." 

" I think," John said, " you're mistaken, Anne 
isn't like that. ... I hope you haven’t said anything 
to Maisie ? " 

Adeline made a face at him as much as to say 

" \^at do you take me for ? " She lifted up her 

charming, wilful face and powdered it carefully. 

»• • 

111 

February. 

The earth smelt of the coming rain. All nif^t the 
trees had whispered of rain coming to-morrow. Now 
they waited. 

At noon the wind droned. Thick clouds, the colour 
of dirty sheep's wool, packed tight by iheir own 
mavement» roofed the sky and wailed it roimd, hanging 
dose to the horizcm. A sHi^t heaving and swelling 
in t^e grey mass packed it tighter. It was pregpant 
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with rain. Here and there a steaming vapour broke 
from it as if puffed out by* some immense interior 
commotion, nin tissues detached themselves and 
hung like a frayed hem, lengthening, streaming to the 
hill tops in the west. 

Anne was going up the fields towards the Manor 
and Jerrold was coming down towards the Manor 
Farm. They met at the plantation as the first big 
drops fell. ^ 

He called out to her: I say, you oughtn't to be 
out a day like this." 

Anne had been ill all January with a slight touch of 
pleurisy after a cold that she had taken no care of. 

I’m going to see Maisie." 

" You’re wof," he said. ** It’s going to rain like 
fury." 

Maisie knows I don't mind rain," Anne said, and 
laughed. 

" Maisie’d have a fit if she knew you were out in it. 
Look, how it’s coming down over there." 

Westwards and northwards the round roof and 
walls of doud were shaken and the black rain hung 
sheeted between sky and earth. Overhead the dark 
tissues thinned out and lengthened. The fir trees 
quivered, they gave out slight creaking, crackling 
noises as the rain came down. It poured oif each of 
the sloping fir branches like a jet from a tap. 

" We must make a dash for it," Jerrold said. And 
they ran together, laughing, down the field to Anne’s 
shdter at the bottom. He pushed back the sliding 
door. 

The rain drummed on the roof and went hissing 
along the soaked ground; it sprayed out as the grass 
bent and parted under it; every hollow tuft w^ a 
water-spout. The fields were dim behind the shining, 
glassy bead curtain of the rain. 

The mad rose again and shook the rain curtain and 
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blew it into the shelter. Rain scudded across the 
floor, wetting them where they stood. Jerrold sUd 
the door to. They were safe now from the downpour, 

Anne's bed stood in the comer tucked up in its grey 
blanket. They sat down on it side by side. 

For a moment they were silent, held by their 
memory. They were shut in there with their past. 
It came up to them, close and living, out of the bright, 
^ alien m5rstery of the rain. 

He put his hand on the shoulder of Anne’s coat to 
feel if it was wet. At his touch she trembled. 

** It hasn’t gone through, has it ? ” 

No,” she said, and coughed again. 

”Anne, I hate that cough of yours. You never 
had a cough before.” 

” I’ve never had pleurisy before.” 

” You wouldn’t have had it if you hadn't been 
frightfully run down,” 

” It's ill over now,” she said. 

” It isn't. You may get it again. I don’t feel as 
if you wwe safe for one minute. Are you warm ? ” 

” Quite.” 

” Are your feet wet ? " 

“ No, No. No. Don’t worry, Jerry, dear; I'm 
all right.” 

” I wouldn’t worry if I was with you aU the time. 
It*« not seeing you. Not knowing.” 

” Don’t,” she said. ” I can’t bear it.” 

And they were sil^t again. 

Their silence was more real to them than the sound¬ 
ing storm, There was danger in it. It drew them 
b2^ and bade. It was pdgnant and reminiscent. 
It came to thmi like 4 he long stillness before thdr 
passiem. They had waited here before, Bke this, 
through moments tense and mcrearing, lor the supreme, 
tolling imtant cd their 

Their nimds werit round and round, looking for 
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I words to break the silence and finding none. They 
I were held there by their danger 

At last Anne spoke. 

Do you think it's over ? ” 

“ No. It's only just begun.” 

The rain hurled itself against the window, as if it 
would pluck them out into the storm. It brimmed 
over from the roof like water poured out from a 
bucket. 

“ We'll have to sit tight till it stops,” he said. 

Silence again, long, inveterate, dangerous. Every 
now and then Anne coughed, the short, hard cough 
that hurt and frightened him. He knew he ought to 
leave her; every minute increased their danger. But 
he couldn’t go. He felt that, after all they might have 
done and hadn’t done, heaven had some scheme of 
compensation in which it owed them this moment. 

She turned from him, coughing, and that sign of 
her weakness, the sight of her thin shoulders shying, 
filled him with pity that was passion itself. He 
thought of the injustice life had heaped on Anne's 
innocence; of the cruelty that had tracked her and 
hunted her down; of his own complicity with her 
suffering. He thought of his pity for Maisie as 
treachery to Anne; of his honour as cowardice. In¬ 
stead of piling up wall after wall he ought never to 
have let anything come between him and Anne. Not 
even Maisie. Not even his honour. His honour belonged 
to Anne far more than to Maisie. The rest had been 
his own bltuidering folly, and he had no right to let 
Anne be punished for it. 

An hour ago the walls had stood solid between them* 
Now a furious impulse seized him to tear them down 
and get through to her. This time he would hold her 
and never let her go. 

His thoughts went the way his passion went. Then 
sudd(^y she turned and they looked at each other, 
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and he thought no more. All his thoughts went down! 
in the hot rushing darkness of his blood. f 

Anne/’ he said, " Anne-” His voice sounded 

like a cry. 

They stood up suddenly and were swept together; 
"he held her tight, shut in his arms, his body straining 
to her. They clung to each other as if only by clinging 
they could stand against the hot darkness that 
drowned them; and the more they clung the more it 
came over them, wave after wave. 

Then in the darkness he heard her crjnng to him to 
let her go. 

” Don’t make me, Jerrold; don’t make me.” 

”Yes. Yes.” 

” No. Oh, why did we ever come here ? ” 

He pressed her closer and she tried to push him* 
ofi with weak hands that had once been strong. He 
felt her breakable in his arms, and utterly defenceless. 

” I can't,” she cried. ” I can’t. I should feel as 
if Maisie were there and looking at us. . . . Don’t 
make c^e.” 

Suddenly he let her go. 

He was beaten by the sheer weakness of her struggle. 
He couldn’t hght for his flesh, like a brute, against that 
helplessness. 

" If I go, you'll stay here till the rain stops ? ” 

” Yes. I'm sorry, Jerry. You’ll get so wet.” 

That made him laugh. And lai^hing, he left her. 
Then tears came, cutting through his ey^ds like blood 
from a dry wound. T%ey mixed wi& the rain and 
blinded him. 

And Axme sat on die little grey bed in her shdter 
and stared out at the mn and cried 
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She knew what she would do now. 

She would go away and never see Jerrold again, 
never while their youth lasted, while they could still 
feel. She would go out of England, so far away that 
they couldn’t meet. She would go to Canada and 
farm. 

All night she lay awake with her mind fixed on the 
one thought of going away. There was nothing else 
to be done, no room for worry or hesitation. They 
couldn’t hold out any longer, she and Jerrold, strained 
to the breaking-^point, tortured with the sight of each 
other. 

As she lay awake there came to her the peace that 
comes with all immense and clear decisions. Her 
mind would never be tom and divided any more. 
And towards morning she fell asleep. 

She woke dulled and bewildered. Her mind 
struggled with a sense of appalling yet undefined 
cUsaster.. Something had happened overnight, she 
couldn’t rexhember what. Something had happened. 
No. Something was going to happen. She tri^ to fall 
back into sleep, fighting against the return of con¬ 
sciousness ; it came on, wave after wave, beating her 
down. 

Now she remembered. She was going away. She 
would nev^ see Jerrold again. She was going to 
Canada. 

Canada. The simpf dear name made the whole 
thing real and irrevocable. If was something that 
v^d actually happen soon. To her. She was going. 
And whdi she had gone she would not come back. 

She got up and lodced but of the window. She 
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sew the green held sloping down to the river and the 
road, and beyond the road, to the right, the rise of the 
Manor fields and the belt of firs. And in her mind, 
more real than they, the Manor house, the garden, 
and the many coloured hills beyond, rolling, curve 
after curve, to the straight, dark-blue horizon. The 
scene that held her childhood, all her youth, all her 
happiness, that had drawn her back, again and again, 
in memory and in dreams, making her heart ache. 
How could she leave it ? How could she live with 
that pain? 

If she was going to be a coward, if she was going to 
be afmid of pain—^How was she to escape it, how was 
Jerrold to escape ? If she stayed on they would break 
down together and give in; they would be lovers 
again, and again Maisie’s sweet, wounding face would 
come between them ; they could never get away from 
it; and in the end their remorse would be as unbearable 
as their separation. She couldn’t drag Jerrold through 
that agony again. 

No. Life wasn’t worth living if you were a coward 
and afraid. And under all her nusery Anne had still 
the sense that life was somehow worth living even if it 
made you miserable. Life was either your friend or 
your enemy, If it was your friend you served it; 
if it was your enemy you stood up to it and refused to 
let it beat you, and your enemy became your servant. 
Whatever happened, your work remained. Still there 
would be ploughing and sowing, and reaping and 
l^oughmg again. Still the earth waited. She thought 
of the i^nown Canadidn earth that waited for her 
tilling. 

Jerrold was pot a ^ward. He was not afraid— 
.w<dl, only ahaid of the people he loved getting ill and 
4yihg ; axid she was not gc^ to get ill and die^ 

, $he would have to tell lum. Sl^ would go to him 
ih the and ^1 him. 
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But before she did that she must make the thing 
I irrevocable. So Anne wrote to the steamship company, 
booking her passage in two weeks* time; wrote to 
Ehot, asking him to call at the company's oihce and 
see if he could get her a decent cabin. She went to 
Wyck and posted her letters, and then to the 
Far Acres field where Jerrold was watching the 
ploughing. 

They met at the headland.’* Tliey would be safe 
there on the ploughed land, in the open air. 

'* What is it, Anne ? ” he said. 

** Nothing. I want to"talk to you.” 

** All right.” 

Her set face, her hard voice, gave him a premonition 
of disaster. 

” It*s simply this,” she said. ” What happened 
yesterday mustn’t happen again.” 

** It shan’t. I swear it shan’t, I was a beast. 
I lost my head.” 

** Yes, but it may happen again. We can’t go on 
like this, Jerry. The strain's too awful.” 

” You mean you can’t trust me,” 

” I can’t trust myself. And it isn't fair to you.” 

” Oh, me. That doesn’t matter.” 

W^, then, say / matter. It’s the same for me. 
I’m never going to let that happen again. I’m going 
away.” 

" Going away-” 

** Yes, And I’m not coming back this time.” 

IBs yoke struggled in his throat. Something 
choked him. He couldn’t speak. 

- ** I’m going to Canada in a fortnight.” 

" Good God. You can’t go«to Canada.” 

I can. I’ve booked my passage.” 

Hi?! face was suddenly ^ow white, ghastly. His 
heart heaved and he Mt side. 

” Nothing on earth will stop me.” 
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' “Won't Maisie stop you? If you 4o this she'E 
^ow. Can't you see how it gives us away ? “ 

“ No. It'll only give me away. If Maisie asks mi 
why I'm going I shall tdl her I'm in love with you. 
And Eiat I can’t stand it, that I'm too unhappy. 
I’d rather’she thought I cared for you than that she 
should think you cared for me.” 

“ She’ll think it aE the same.” 

“Then I shaE have to lie. I must ri^ it. . . . 
Oh, Jerry, don’t look so awful. I’ve got to go. We’ve 
^ttled it that we can't go on deceiving her, and we 
aren’t going to make her unhappy. There’s nothing 
dse to be done,*' 

“ Except to bear it.*' 

“ And how long do you suppose that'll last ? We 
can*t bear it. Look at it straight. It’s all so horribly 
simple. If we were beasts and only thought of our¬ 
selves, and didn’t think of Maisie, it wouldn't matter 
to us what we did. But we can't he beasts. We can’t 
he to Maisie, and we can’t teE her the truth. We 
can’t go on seeing each other without wanting each 
other—^imbearably—and we can’t go on wanting each 
other without—some day—giving in. It comes back 
the Erst minute we're alone. And we don't mean to 
give in. So we mustn't see each other, that’s aE. 
Can you teE me one other thing I can do ? “ 

“ But why should it be you ? Why should you get 
the worst of it ?'' 

“ Becau^ one ojE us has got to dear out. It can't 
be you, so it’s got to be tae. And going away isn't 
the worst of it. It'E be worse for you stickmg on 
here where everything iminds jmu-r- At least ^ shaE 
imve new things to keep^my mind oE it'* 

'' Nothing w keep your mind oE it You*n tret 
y;obisdf to death." 

I ;sh^% I jha!) have too touch to do. 
YuU'isB nd to be sorry |or n^, Jend4." 
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But you*re giving up everything. The Barrow 
I Farm. The place you wanted. You won't have a 
thing." 

" I don't want ‘ things.' It's easier to chuck them 
than to hang on to them when they'll remin^^e. . . . 
Really, if I could see any other way I'd taler it.*' 

But you can't go. You're not fit to go. You're 

m." 

** I shall be all right when I get there." 

" But what do you think you're going to do in 
Canada ? It's not as if you'd got anything to go for," 

" I shall find something. I shall work on somebody's 
ranch first and learn Canadian farming. Then I shall 
look out for land and buy it. I’ve got stacks of money. 
All Grandpapa Everitt’s, and the money for the farm. 
Stacks. 1 shall get on all right." 

" When did you think of aD this ? " 

" Last night." 

" I see. I made you." 

" No. I made myself. After all, it's the easiest 
way." 

" For you, or me ? " 

" For both of us. Honestly, it's the only straight 
thing. I ought to have done it long ago." 

"It means never seeing each other again. You'll 
never come back." 

" Never while we're young. When we're both old, 
too old to feel any more, then I'll come back some day, 
and we'll be Mends." 

And stni his wfil beat against hers in vain, tiU at 
last he stopped, sick and esdiausted. 

They went together down the ploughed field into 
the; pastures, and through the pastures to the mill 
water. In the opposite field they could see the brown 
and walls of the belter. 

What ato yma going to plant in the Seven Acres 
fidd ?" ^ ^ 
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B&rley/* he said. 

” You can't It was barley last year." 

"Was it?" 

They were silent then. Jerrold struggled with his 
fading of deadly sickness. Anne couldn't trust hersel 
to sp^. At the Barrow Farm gate they parted. 

ii 

Maisie's eyes looked at him across the table, wonder¬ 
ing. Her little drooping mouth was half open witt 
anxiety, as if any minute she was going to say sonie- 
thing. The lodcing-glass had shown him his haggarc 
and discoloured face, a face to frighten her. He triec 
to eat; but the sight and smell of hot roast muttor 
sickened him. 

Oh, Jerrold, can't you eat it ? " 

No. I can’t. I’m sorry." 

There’s some cold chicken. Will you have that ? " 

No, thanks." 

" Try and ^t something." 

I can't. I feel sick." 

Don't sit up, then. Go and lie down." 

I will if you don’t mind." 

He went to his room and was sick. He lay down 
on his bed and tried to sleep. His head achec 
violently and every movement made him hea^; he 
couldn't ; he couldn't lie still; and pres^tly 
he got up and went out again, up to the Far Acres 
gdd to the plou^^hing. He couhln't overcome the 
ph 3 rsical sidkness of his misery, but he coidd force 
Mmaidf to move, to tramp up and dovm the stifr fur¬ 
rows, watching the tractor; he kept himself going by 
ike ^eer strmgth ol his wdl. The rattle and dank 
of the tractm* ground into his head, making it ache 
^ain^ He was stunned wdth great blows of ndse anc 
pmn, to diat he ixmldn't thm. He didn't want tc 
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think; he was glad of the abominable sensations that 
i stopp^ him. He went from Md to held, avoiding the 
boundaries of the Barrow Farm lest he should see 
Anne. 

When the sim set and the land darkened he went 
home. 

At dinner he tried to eat, sickbed again, and leaned 
back in his chair; he forced himself to sit through the 
meal, talking to Maisie. When it was over he went 
to bed and lay awake till the morning. 

The next (^y passed in the same way, and the next 
night: and always he was aware of Maisie's sweet 
face watching him with frightened eyes and an un¬ 
uttered question. He was afraid to tc^ her that Anne 
was going lest she should put down his illness to its 
true cause. 

And on the third day, when he heard her say she 
was going to see Anne, he told her. 

'* Oh, Jerrold, she can’t really mean it.” 

” She does mean it. I said everything I could to 
stop her, but it wasn’t any good. She’s taken her 
passage.” 

" But why —why should she want to go ? ” 

” I can’t tell you why. You’d better ask her.” 

” Has anything happened to upset her ? ” 

” What on earth should happen ? ” 

” Oh, I don’t know. When did ^e tell you this ? ” 

He hesitated. It was dangerous to lie when Maisie 
might get the truth from Anne. 

” The day before yesterday.” 

Maidens eyes were hxed on him, considering it. He 
knew she was saying to herself, ” That was the day 
you came home so sick and queer.” 

” Jerry—did you say anything to upset her ? ” 

^‘Ko/’i 

” 1 can't think how she could want to go,” 

Nor L But she’s gmng.” 
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I shall go down and see if I can't make ha* stay." 

•' Do, But you won't—^if I can't," he said^ ^ 


\ Maisie went down early in the afternoon to see 
Anne. 

; She couldn't think how Anne could want to leave 
the Barrow Farm house when she had just got into it, 
when they had all made it so nice for her; ^e couldn't 
think how she could leave them when she cared for 
them, when she knew how they cared for her. 

” You do care for us, Anne ? " 

" yes, I care." 

And you wanted the farm. 1 can’t understand 
your going just when you've got it, when you’ve 
settled in and when Jerrold took all that trouble to 
make it nice for you. It isn't like you, Anne." 

” I know. It must seem awful of me; but I can't 
hdp it, Maisie, darling. I’ve got to go. You mustn't 
try and stop me. It only makes it harder." 

** 'Then it is hard. You don't really want to go ? ” 
" Of course I don’t. But I must." 

Maisie meditated, trying to make it out. 

Is it—is it because you're unhappy ? " 

Anne didn't answer. 

" You are unhappy. You’ve been unhappy ever 
sp long. Can't we do anything ? " 

" Ko. Nobody can do anjrQiing." 

" It isn't,” said Maisie at tot, " anything to do with 
Jerrdd? ” 

" You wpuldnH adc me that, Maisie, if you ^dn't 
know it was.” 

/' t^eihaps 1 do know.* Do you care for him very 
:/* ye^ t care for him, very much. And I cah't 
' Jt's so had tha^ you'ye got to go away f ” u 
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It's so bad that I've got to go away." 

I " That's very brave of you/' ^ 

** Or very cowardly." 

" No. You couldn't be a coward. . . . Oh, Anne, 
darling, I'm so sorry." 

" Don't be sorry. It's my own fault. I'd no 
business to get into this state. Don't let's talk about 
it, Maisie." 

"All right, I won't. But I'm sorry. . . . Only 
one thing. It—^it hasn't made you hate me, has it ? " 

"You know it hasn't.". 

" Oh, Anne, you are beautiful." 

" I'm anything but, if you only knew." 

She had got beyond the pain of Maisie's goodness, 
Maisie's trust. No possible blow from Maisie’s mind 
could hurt her now. Nothing mattered. Maisie's 
trust and goodness didn’t matter, since she had done 
all she knew; since she was going away; ^ce she 
would never see Jerrold again; never tifi their youth 
was gone and they had ceased to fed. 

iv 

That afternoon Eliot arrived at Wyck Manor, His 
coming was his answer to Anne’s letter. 

He went over to the Barrow Farm about five o'dock 
^en Anne’s work would be done. Anne was still out, 
and he waited till die should come bade. 

As he waited he looked round her room. This, he 
thought, was the place that Anne had set her heart 
<m having for her own; it was the home they had 
made for her. Something terrible must have hap- 
p^ed before die could brfiig herself to leave it. She 
mu$t have been driven to thfe breaking point. She 
was brok^. Jerrold must have driven and broken her. 

He; heard her feet on the flag^ path, oh the 
threshold of the house; she stood in the doorway of 
ili^ room, looking at him, startled. 
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** Eliot, what are you doiutg there ? ” 

Waiting for you* You must have known I'd* 
come." 

** To say good-bye ? Tliat was nice of you." 

" No. Not to say good-bye, I should come to 
see you off if you were going." 

" But I am going. You've seen about my berth, 
haven't you ? " 

"No. I haven't. We've got to talk about it 
first." 

He looked dead tired. She remembered that she 
was his hostess. 

" Have you had tea ? " 

" No. You're going to give me some. Then we'll 
talk about it." 

" Talking won't be a bit of good." 

“ I think it may be," he said. 

She rang the bell and they waited. She gave him 
his tea, and while they ate and drank he talked to her 
about the weather and the land, and about his work and 
l^e book he had just finished on amoebic dyssitery, 
and about Colin and how well he was now. Neither 
of them spoke of Jerrold or of Maisie. 

When the tea things were cleared away he leaned 
back and looked at her with his kind, deep-set, attentive 
eyes* She loved Eliot's eyes, and his queer, dever 
' face that was so like and so unlike his father's, so utterly 
unlike Jerrold's. 

" You needn't tell me why you're going," he said 
at last. " I've se^ Jerrold;" 

" Ihd he tdl you ? " 

No. You’ve Qnly got to look at him to see." 

" Do you think MaiSte 

** I y<nL She isn’t stupid. She must 

wohdi^v^yyou'xy going like this;^' ^ 

" I tdd har. I tmd Im I was in love with Jatbld." 

" What did diy say ? *' ; . 
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" Nothing. Only that she was sorry. I told her 
.so that she mightn't think he cared for me. She 
'needn't know that." 

" She isn't stupid/' he said again. 

" No. But she's good. She trusts him so. She 
trusted me. . . . Eliot, that was the worst of it, the 
way she trusted us. That broke us down," 

" Of course she trusted you." 

" Did you ? " 

" You know I did." 

*lAnd yet," she said, ".I believe you knew. You 
knew all the time." 

" III didn't, I know now." 

" Everything ? " 

" Everything." 

" How ? ‘ Because of my going away ? Is that it ? " 

" Not altogether. I've seen you happy and I've 
seen you unhappy- I've seen you with Jerrold, I've 
seen you with Maisie. Nobody else would have seal 
it* but I did, because I knew you so well. And because 
I was afraid of it. Besides, you almost told me." 

" Yes, and you said it wouldn't make any difference. 
Does it ? " 

" No. None. I know, whatever you did, you 
wouldn't do it only for yourself. You did this for 
Jerrold. And you were unhappy because of it," 

" No. No. * I was happy. We were only unhappy 
afterwards because of Maisie. It was so awful going 
on deceiving her, hiding it and lying. 1 feel as if 
evaything I said and did then was a lie. That was 
how I was punished. Not being able to tell the truth. 
And 1 could have borne evai that if it wasn't lor 
Jerrold. But he hated it, too. * It made him wretched." 

I know it did. If you hadn't both been so hne 
it wouldn't have punished you." 

: " horrible thing was knowing what I'd done to 
JemMi making him hide and lie." 
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" Oh, what yotiVe done to JeiTol<^ You’ve done 
him nothing but good. You've made him finer thaa 
he could possibly have been without you." ^ 

" I've made him frightfully unhappy." 

" Not unhappier than he's made you. And it's 
what he had to be. I told you long ago Jerrold 
wouldn't be any good till he'd suffen^ damnably. 

^ Wdl—^he has suffered damnably. And he's got a 
soul because of it. He hadn't much of one before 
he loved you." 

“ How do you mean ? ” 

" I mean he used to think of nothing but his own 
happiness. Now he’s thinking of nothing but Maisie's 
and yours. He loves you better than himself. He 
even loves Maisie better—I mean he thinks more of 
her—than he did before he loved you. There are two 
people that he cares for more than himself. He cares 
more for his own honour than he did. And for yours. 
And that’s your doing. Just think how you'd have 
wrecked him if you'd been a different sort of woman." 

" No. Because then he wouldn't have cared for 
me." 

" No. I believe he wouldn't. He chose w^." 

** You were always much too good to me." 

" No, Anne, I want you to see this thing straight, 
and to see yourself as you really are. Not to go back 
on yourself." 

" I don't go back on myself. That would be going 
back on Jerrold. I'm sorry because of Maisie^ that's 
all. If Td had an ounce of sense I’d never have 
known her. I'd have gone off to some place not too 
far away, where Jerrold could have come to me and 
wh^ I should never hkve seen Haisie. That's what 

I ^ould have done. We riiouid both have be^ happy 

'' 

ij^e^ baj^y. Ai^ he 

woiddn^t hate sat^ hl& soid. And he'd have 
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deceiving Maisie all the time. You don't really wish 
yOjti'd done that, Aime.’* 

I '*No. Not now. And I'm not unhappy about 
Maiae now. I'm going away. I'm giving Jerrold up. 
I can’t do more than that." 

** You wouldn't have to go away, Anne, if you'd 
do what I want and marry me. You said perhaps 
you might if you had to save Jerrold." 

Did I ? I don't think I did.” 

"You've forgotten and I haven't. You don't 
know what an appalling thing you're doing. You’re 
leaving everything and everybody you ever cared for. 
You'll die of sheer unhappiness," 

** Nonsense, Eliot. You know perfectly well that 
people don't die of unhappiness. They die of accidents 
and diseases and old age. I shall die of old age. And 
I'll be back in twenty years' time if I've seen it 
through." 

"TVenty years. The best years of your life. 
You'll be desperately lonely. You don't know what 
it'H be like.” 

" Oh, yes, I do. I've been lonely before now. And 
I've sav^ myself by working.” 

" Yes. In England. Where you could see some 
of us some time. But out there, with people you never 
saw before—^people who naay be brutes- 

" They ne^ln't be." 

He w^t on relentlessly, " People you don't care 
for and never will care for. You've never really cared 
for anybody but us.” 

" I haven't. I'm going because 1 care. I can't let 
jfariry go on like that* ^ I've got to end it." 

You're going simply to save Jerrold. So that you 
can utev^ go back to huh, Don't you see that if you 
me you'd both be safe; you couldn’t go b^. 
If you were married to me Jerrold wouldn't take you 
h;om tne* B you were married to me you wouldn't 
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bt^ak faith with me. If you had childmi you wouldn't 
break faith with them. Nothing could keep you safer. 

" I can’t, Eliot. Nothing’s changed. I belong to( 
Jerrold. I always have bdonged to him. It isn’t 
an 3 rthing physical. Even if I’m separated from him, 
thousands of miles, I shall belong to him still. My 
mind, or soul, or whatever the thing is, can’t get away 
from him. . . . You say if I belonged to you I couldn’t 
give myself to Jerrold. If I belong to Jerrold, how 
can I give myself to you ? ” 

”Isee. It’s like that, is it ? ” 

” It’s like that.” 

Eliot said no more. He knew when he was beaten. 


Maisie sat alone in her own room, thinking it over. 
She didn’t know yet that Eliot had come. He had 
arrived while she was with Anne, and she had missed 
him on the way to tihe Barrow Farm, driving up by 
the hill road while he walked down through the fields. 

She didn’t think of Jerrold all at once. Her mind 
was, taken up with Aime and Anne’s unhappiness. 
She could see nothing else. She rememb^rM how 
Adeline had told her that Anne was in love with 
Jerrold. She had said ” It was funny when she was 
a little thing.” Anne had loved him all her life, then. 
All her life she had had to do without him. 

Blaisie thought: Perhaps he would have loved her 
and married her if it hB/dnH been for me. And yet 
Anne had loved her. 

, that was Anne’s beauty. 

She wondded next: If Anne had been in love with 
Jerrold all that thne, and if they had all se^ it, all the 
Fid^hngs and Jdm Severn, how was it that had 
nev^ seen it ? She had seen noting but a perfeet 
firiehdship* and had txi^ to keep it f<^ them in ^ 
Its perfecthm, so that ndther of them ^ould miss 
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aii3ithmg l^cause Jerrold had married her. She 
remembered how happy Anne, had been when she 
|hrst knew her, and ^e thought: If she was happy 
then, vihy is she unhappy now ? If she loved Jerrold 
all her life, if she has done without him all her Ufe, 
why go away now ? 

Uidess something had happened. 

It was then that Maisie thought of Jerrold, and his 
sad, drawn face and his sudden sickness the other day. 
That was the day he had been with Anne, when she 
had told him that she was going away. He had never 
been the same since. He had neither slept nor eaten. 

Maisie had all the pieces of the puzzle loose before 
her, and at first sight not one of them looked as if it 
would fit. But this piece under her hand fitted. 
Jerrold’s illness joined on to Axme’s going. With 
a terrible dread in her heart Maisie put the two things 
togeriier and saw the third thing. Jerrold was ill 
because Anne was going away. He wouldn't be ill 
unless he cared for her. And another thing. Anne 
was going away, not because she cared, but because 
Jerrold cared. Therefore she knew that he cared for 
her. therefore he had told her. That was what had 
happened. 

Mhien she had put all the pieces into their places 
she would have the whole story. 

But Maisie didn't want to know any more. She 
had enough to make her heart break. She still clung 
to her b^ef in their goodness. They were unhappy 
because they had given each other up. And under 
all 'her thinking, Uke a quick-running pain, there 
went her premonitiim of its end^ She remembered 
that they had been happy oqpe when she first knew 
them. If they were un^ppy now because they had 
givm each other up, had they been happy then because 
they hadn't? For a mom^t she asked hersdl, 
** Ww they-~: ? and was afraid to finish and answer 
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a«r own question. It was enough ihat iliey were ail 
mhappy now and that none of them would ever be 
lappy again. Not Anne. Not Jerrold. Thdf un¬ 
happiness didn't bear thinking of. And in thinking 
hf it Maisie forgot her own. 

Her heart sli^k her breast with its beating and for 
h moment she wondered whether her pain were begin¬ 
ning again. Then the thought of Anne and Jerrdd 
3uad herself and of their three-fold undivided misery 
:ame upon her, annihilating every other thought. As 
'i all that was physical in Maisie were subdued by the 
ntensity of her suffering, with the coming of the 
supreme emotion her body had no pain. 
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She got up and dressed for dinner as if nothing had 
h^pened, or rather as if everything were about to 
happen and she were going through it magnificently, 
with no sign that she was beaten. She didn't know 
yet what she would do; she didn't see clearly what 
there , was to be done. She might not have to do 
anything; and yet again,' vaguely, half-fascinated, 
half-frightened, she foresaw that she might be called 
on to do something, something that was hard and 
terrible and at the same time beautiful and supreme. 

And downstairs, in the hall, she found Eliot. 

He told her that he had come down to see Anne 
and that he had done his best to keep her from going 
away and that it was all no good. 

** We can't stop her. She’s got an unbreakable 
wiU.” 

** Unbreakable," she said. " And yet she's broken." 

" I know," he said. 

In her nervous exaltation she felt that Eliot had 
been sent, that Eliot knew. Eliot was wise. He 
would help her. 

" Eliot—" she said, ** Will you see me in the 
library after dinner ? I want to ask you something." 

" Ii it's about Anne, I don't know that there's 
anything I can say." 

" It's about jOTold," she said. 

After dinner he came to in the library. 

” VS^ere's Jerrold ? " » 

In the drawing-room with CoUn. He won't 
come in." 

** Eliot, thae's something awfully wrong with him. 
He can't ^eep. He can't eat. He's sick if he tries." 

m 




{ I 
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" He looks pretty ghastly.** 

** Do you know what*s the matter with him ? ** 

“ How can I know ? He doesn’t tell me ahything.**^ 
" It’s ever since he heard that Anne’s going.” 

” He’s worried about her. So am I. So are you,’* 
” He isn’t worrying. He's fretting. . . , Ehot— 
do yon think he cares for her ? ” 

Eliot didn’t answer her. He looked at her gravely, 
searchingly, as if he were measuring her strength 
before he answered. 

** Don’t be afraid to tell me. I’m not a coward.” 

** I haven't .anything to tell you. It isn’t altogether 
this affair of Anne’s. Jerrold hasn’t been ht for a 
long time.” 

” It’s been going on for a long time.” 

" What makes you think so ? ” 

** Oh,” said Maisie, " everything.” 

” Then why don’t you ask him ? ” 

” But—^if it is so—^would he tdl me ? ” 

” I don’t know. Perhaps he wants to tell you, only 
he’s afraid. Anyhow, if it isn’t so he’ll tell you and 
you’ll be happy.” 

” Somehow I don’t think I’m going to be happy.” 

” Then,” he said, ” you’re going to .be brave.” 

She thought: He knows. He’s known all the time, 
only he won’t give them away. 

” Yes.” she said ; ” I’U ask him.” 

” Maisie—^if it is so, what will you do ? ” 

** Do ? There’s only one thing I can do.” 

She turned to him, and her milk-white face was 
grey-white, ashai; the skin had a slack, pitted look, 
suddenly old. The soft flesh trembled. But her 
mouth and eyes were ^till. In this moment; of her 
^ony no base emotion defaced their sweetness, so 
that die seemed to him uttedy composed. She had 
seen what she could do. Something hard and ternUe. 

” I can set him fee.” 
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That was the end she had seen before her, vaguely, 
as something not only hard and terrible but beautiful 
and supreme. To leave off clinging to the illusion 
of her happiness. To let go. And with that letting 
go she was aware that an obscure horror had been 
hanging over her for three days and three nights and 
was now gone. She stood free of herself, in a great 
light and peace, so that presently when Jerrold came 
to her, she met him with an incomparable tranquillity. 

" Jerrold-** 

The slight throbbing of her voice startled him coming 
out of her stillness. 

They stood up, facing each other, in attitudes that 
had no permanence, as if what must pass between 
them now would be sudden and soon over. 

** Do you care for Anne ? 

The words dropped dear through her stillness, 
vibrating. His eyes went from her,, evading the issue. 
Her voice came with a sharper stress. 

“ I must know. Do you care for her ? 

^ Yes.” 

” And that’s why she’s going ? ” 

” Yes. That’s why she’s going. Did Eliot say 
anything ? ” 

” No. He only told me to ask you. He said you’d 
tell me the truth.” 

” I have told you the truth. I’m sorry, Maisie.” 

” I know you’re sorry. So am I.” 

“ But, you see, it isn't as if I’d begun after I married 
you. Tve cared for her all my life.” 

” Then why didn’t you mairy her ? ” 

** Because, first of I didn't know I cared. And 
afterwards I thought she cared for Colin.” 

’’ You never asked her ? ” 

No. *1 thought—^I thought they were lovers.” 
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" You thought that of her ? '* 

Well, yes, I thought it would be just like to 
give everj^thing. I knew if she cared enough sliie'd 
stick at nothing. She wouldn't do it for hersdtf.** 
That was—^when ? ** 

The time I came home on leave, three years ago/* 
'' The time you married me. Why did you marry 
me, if you didn’t care for me ? ** 

** I would have cared for you if I hd8n*t cared 
for Anne.** 

" But, when you cared for her-? '* 

" I thought we should find something in it. I 
wanted you to be happy. More than anything 
I wanted you to be happy. I thought I’d be killed 
in my next action and that nothing would matter/* 

" That you wouldn’t have to keep it up ? ” 

** Oh, I’d have kept it up all right if Anne hadn’t 
been there. I cared enough for you to want you to 
be happy. I wanted you to have a child. You’d 
have lik^ that. That would have made you happy.** 
** Poor Jerrold-” 

" I’d have been all right if I hadn’t seen Anne again.” 
” When did you see her again ? ” 

” Last spring.” 

” pnly last spring ? ” 

Yes, only.” 

” When I was away.” 

She remembered. She remembered how ^e had 
first come to Wydc and found Jerrold happy and 
superbly well. 

" But,” she said, “ you were happy riien/* 

He sighed, a long, tearing sigh that hurt harl 
” Yes. We bappy then.” 

And ip a su4den flash of t^rific darity she remem¬ 
bered her home-corn^ and the n^t that lolLowed 
it aitd Jaiiold’s acquiesc^ce in th^ sep<^ticn. 

** Th^/' rile said, if you were happy ^^—** 
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** ,t)o you want to know how far it went ? ” 

I want to know everything. I want the truth. 
#I think you owe me the truth.” 

** It went just as far as it could go.” 

” Do you mean-? ” 

He stood silent and she found his words for him. 

” You were Anne’s lover ? ” 

” Yes.” .s 

Her face changed before him, as it had changed an 
hour ago before Eliot, ashen-white and slack, 
quivering, suddenly old. - 

Tears came into his eyes, tears of remorse and pity. 

She saw4hem and her heart ached for him. 

” It didn’t last long,” he said. 

" How long ? ” 

” From March till—^till September.” 

” I remember.” 

” Maisie—I can’t ask you to forgive me. But you 
must forgive Anne. It wasn't her fault. I made her 
do it. And she’s been awfully unhappy about it, 
because of you.” 

** Ah—^that was why-” 

” Won't you forgive her ? ” 

” I forgive you both. I don't know how I should 
have fdt if you'd been happy. I can't see an 3 rthing 
but your unhappiness.” 

” We gave it up because of you. That was Anne. 
She couldn’t bear going on after she knew you, when 
you wete such an angel. It was your goodness and 
sweetness broke us down.” 

** But if I’d been the most disagreeable person it 
would have been just as 

" It wouldn't, for in that ease we shorddn’t have 
dee^ved you. I ^ould have told you straight and 
left you.” 

my didn't you t^ me, Jerrold? Why didn't 
you tell me in the beginning ? ” 
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We were afraid. We didn’t want to hurt you/' < 

“ As if that mattered.” 

” It did matter. We were going to tell you. Then I 
you were ill and we couldn’t. We thought you’d die 
of it, with 3 ?our poor little heart in that state.” 

” Oh, my dear, did you suppose I'd hmt you that 
' way ? ” 

” That was what we couldn’t bear. Not being 
straight about it. That was why we gave each other 
up. It never happened again. Anne’s going away 
so that it mayn’t happen. , . . Maisie—^you do 
believe me ? ” 

” Yes. I believe you. I believe you did all you 
knew.” 

"We did. But it’s my fault that Anne’s going. 

1 lost my head, and she was afraid.” 

" If only you’d told me. I shouldn’t have been 
hard on you, Jerry. You knew that, didn't you ? ” 

" Yes, I knew.” 

” And you went through all that agony rather than 
hurt me.” 

" Yes.” 

" The least I can do, then, is to let you go,” 

" Would you, Maisie ? ” 

" Of course. I married you to make you happy. 

I must make you happy this way, that’s all. But 
" if I do you mustn't think 1 don’t care for you. I care 
for you so much that nothing matters but 3 rour 
happiness.” 

" Maisie, I'm not ht to live in the same woild with 
you.” 

" You mustn't say that. You're fit to live in the 
same wodd with Anne. * I suppose 1 could have made 
this all ugly and shameful for you. But I want to 
keep it b^utifuL I want to give you all beautiful to 
Anne, so that you^U never go on it, and never 
feel aduuned.” . 
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'* You made me ashamed every time we thought 

you.'* 

” Don*t think of me. Think of each other." 

" Oh—^you're adorable.’* 

" No, I'm doing this because I love 3 rou both. But 
if I didn’t love you I should do it for myself. I should 
hate m 3 rself if I didn’t. I can't think of anything 
more disgusting and dishonourable than to keep a 
man tied to you when he cares for somebody else. 
I should feel as if I were living in sin." 

" Maisie—^will you be awfully unhappy ? " 

** Yes, Jerrold. But not so unhappy as if I’d 
kept you." 

" We’ll go away somewhere where you won’t have 
to^^ us. ^ 

** But I want you to have the Manor and—and 
ever 5 rthing. Colin’U look after the estate for me." 

" Do you think I could stay here after you'd 
gone? . . . No, Jerry. I can’t do that for you. You 
can’t make it up that way." 

*' I wasn't beaming of making it up. I simply 
owe you everything, everlastingly, and there’s nothing 
I can do. I only remember^ that you liked the 
garden." 

" I couldn’t bear it. I should hate the garden. 
I should hate the whole place." 

" I’ve done that to you ? " 

" Yes. You've done that to me. It can’t be 
helped." 

" But, what will you do, Maisie ? *’ 

I ^all go bade to my oto people. They happen 
to care lor me." * 

That was her one reproach. 

" Do you think 1 don’t." 

** (Ml, no. I've done tiie only thing that wojidd 
make you care. Perhaps that's what I did it for." 
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He took the hand she gave him and bowed his head 
over it and kissed it. 


Maisie had a long talk with Eliot after Jerrold had 
left her. 

She was still tranquil and composed, but Jerrold was 
worried. He was afraid lest the emotion roused by 
his confession should bring on her pain. That night 
£Uot slept in his father's room, so that he could go 
to her if the attadc came. 

But it did not come. 

Late in the afternoon Jerrold went down to the 
Barrow Farm and saw Ame. He came back with 
a message from her. Anne wanted to see Maisie, if 
Maisie would let her. 

But she thinks you won't/' he said. 

" Why should I ? " 

** She's desperately unhappy/' 

She turned from him as if she would have left him, 
and then stayed. 

” You want me to see her ? " 

** If you wouldn't hate it too much." 

" I 4^aU hate it. But I'll see her. Go and bring 

She dreaded more than anything the sight of Anne. 
Her new knowledge of her made Anne strange and 
terrible. She fdt &at she would be somehow diSer^t. 
She would see something in her that she had, never 
seen before, that she couldn't bear to see. Anne’s face 
would show her that Jerrold was her lover. 

Yet, if she had never seen that lode, if die had never 
seen mijrthing in Anne's* lace that was not beautiful, 
what did ttot mean but that Anne's love for him was 
beauty ? Before it had touched her body it had 
lived a long time in her soul. Either Anne's soul was 
beautiM bmuse^rf it, or it was beautiful because of 
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Apneas soul; and Maisie knew that if she too was to 
be beautiful she must keep safe the beauty of their 
pa^ion as she had kept safe the beauty of their friend- 
t ship. It was dear and hard, imbreakable as cr 3 rstal. 
She had been the one flaw in it, the thing that had 
damaged its perfection. Now that she had let Jerrold 
go it would be perfect. 

Anne stood in the doorway of the library, looking 
at her and not speaking. She was the same that she 
had been yesterday and before that, and before that; 
dressed in the farm dothes that were the queer rough 
setting of her charm. The same, except that she was 
still more broken, still more beaten, and still more 
beautiful in her defeat. 

" Anne- 

Maisie got up and waited, as Anne shut the door 
and stood there with her back to it. 

Maisie—I don't know why I’ve come. There 
were things I wanted to say to you, but I can’t say 
them.” 

” You want to say you’re sorry you took Jerrold 
from me.” 

” I’m bitterly sorry.” 

She came forward with a slender, awkward grace. 
Her eyes were fixed on Maisie, thrown open, expecting 
pain; but die didn’t shrink or cower. ^ 

Maisie’s voice came with its old sweetness. 

You didn’t take him from me. You couldn't 
take what I havenT got.” 

** I gave him up, Maisie. I couldn't bear it.” 

** And I’ve given him up. I couldn’t bear it, either. 
But,” she said, ”it was harder for you. You had 
him. I’m only giving up what Tve never really had. 
Doi^t be too trappy about it.” 

” I sh^ always be unhappy when I think of you. 
You’ve been su<5i an angel to me. If we could only 
haYe told you.” 
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" Yes. If only yon*d told me. That was where 
you went wrong, Aime.*' 

" I couldn't tell you. You were so ill. I thought 
it would kill you.” ^ 

” Well, what if it had ? You shouldn’t tiave thought 
of me; you should have thought of Jerrold.” 

” I did think of him. I didn’t want him to 
have agonies of remorse. It’s been bad enough as 
it is.” 

” I know what it’s been, Anne.” 

” That’s what I really came for now. To see if 
you’d had that pain again.” 

” You needn’t be afraid. I shall never have that 
pain again. Eliot told me all about it last night.” 

” What did he say? ” 

" He showed me how it all happened. I was ill 
because I couldn’t face the truth. The truth was that 
Jerrold didn’t care for me. It seems my mind knew 
it all the time when I didn’t. I did know it once, and 
part of me went on feeling the shock of it, while the 
other part was living like a fool in an illusion, thinking 
he cared. And now I’ve been dragged out of it into 
reality. I’m facing it. This is real. And whatever 
I may be I shan’t be ill again. Not with that illness. 

I coiddn’t help it, but in a way it was as false as if 
I’d made it up on purpose to hide the truth. And the 
truth’s cured me.” 

” Eliot told me it might. And I wouldn’t believe 
him.” 

*' You can believe him now. He said you and 
Jerrc^d were all right because you’d faced &e truth 
about yourselves and each other. You held on to 
reality.” 

” l^iot Said that ? ” * 

” Yes. He said it was the test of everybody* how 
they took reality; and fb^t Jmold had had to le^ 
^w, but that you had always known. You were so 
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true that your worst punishment was not being able 
to tell me the truth. I was to think of you like 
that.'* 

“ How can you bear to think of me at all ? " 

" How can I bear to live ? But I shall live.’* 

Maisie's voice dropped, note by note, like clear, 
roimded tears, pressed out and shaped by pain. 

Anne’s voice came thick and quivering out of her 
dark secret anguish, like a voice from behind shut 
doors. 

Jerrold said you’d forgiven me. Have you ? ” 

** It would be easier for you if I didn’t. But I can't 
help forgiving you when you're so unhappy. I 
wouldn't have forgiven you if you hadn’t told me the 
truth, if I’d had to find it out that time when you 
were happy. Then I’d have hated you.” 

” You don’t now ? ” 

No. I don’t want to see you again, or Jerrold 
either, for a long time. But that’s because I love you.” 

" Yes, you too, Anne.” 

” How can you love me ? ” 

" Because I’m like you, Anne ; I’m faithful.” 

” I wasn’t faithful to you, Maisie,” 

” You were to Jerrold.” 

Anne still stood there, silent, taking in silence the 
pain of Maisie’s goodness, Maisie’s love. 

Then Maisie ended it. 

” He’s waiting for you,” she said, ” to take you 
home.” 

Anne went to him where he stood by the terrace 
steps, illuminated by the light from the windows. In 
there she could hear Colin playing, a loud, tempestuous 
muinc, Jerrold waited. 

She went past him down the steps without a word, 
and he followed her through the garden. 

** Anne-” he said. 
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Under the bkdcness of the yew hedge she turned 
to him: and their hands met. ^ 

Don't be afraid/* he said. ” Next week I’ll take 
you away somewhere till it’s over.” 

“ Where ? ” 

** Oh, somewhere a long way off, where you’ll be 
happy/* 

Somewhere a long way off, beyond this pain, beyond 
this day and this night, their joy waited. 

” And Maisie ? ” she said. 

” Maisie wants you to be happy.” 

He held her by the hand as he used to hold her when 
they were children, to keep her safe. And hand in 
hand, like children, they went down through the 
twilight of the fields, together. 


THE END 


in flWr tmue IftMMt # 



Messrs. Hutchinson & Co. 

Bre pteMdd to give tiie following partionlars of many important New 
Boolcs for the Autonm, 1922* and ateo a splendid list of New Novels, whioh« 
as nndermentioned names will show, are almost all by the Leading 
Novelista. 


aailllT FRANKAU 
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ELIZABETH ROBINS 
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Hutchinson’s Important New Books 

Tbs Farlngton Dtaiy, Vob. I. and II. 

In two handsome volumes, doth giU, wi^ photogravure Vrordk^^eoe dnd oGi» 

iUustrationSf 2ltj each net. 

To the dSaries of Pepys and of John Evelyn is now added thelssoinatilig 
reeord (rf Farington, ** the Popys of the time of Napoleon *' and the 
** Dictator of the Academy.” Hie period oovered by the life 
of ^8 ertraordinory man is 1747 to 1821, and he knew almost 
evwy enunent man and woman of his time in the worlds of art, 
politic mid letters. There are vivid personal reminiscenoes of Nelstm, 
Howe, Hood, Wellington, Blttcher, and other famous commanders: 
accounts of many of the leaders of the Revolution in France, {ndmSing 
Karat and Brissot | a delightful description of the meeting of Mlrabeau 
with Edmund Burke; a picture of Napoleon, and Josephine’s opnion of 
the Empercnr as expressed to an English lady. We are told of Chatham’s 
writing and the King’s opinion of it, and of Htt’s eloquence, and there are 
ddioate references to the private adventures of Fox. The book contains 
several new memories of Dr. Johnson; a description of fjord Orford’s treasui^ 
at Strawberry Hill, the *' Gothic Vatican of Greece and Rome ” } Chester: 
field’s o^mon of Wordsworth’s poetry; Wordsworth’s o^nion of Walter 
Scott's romance; and a most interesting account of Robert Bums, whom 
the author met at a dinner-party in Dumfries in 1792. In the sphere of 
paintix^ we ore given vivid and interesting memories of Tummr, Oon- 
stable, Happner, Beechey and Wilkie. As a recorder of the words and 
actions of men and women eminent in a stirring period there can be little 
doubt that Farington will live with Pepys and Evelyn. 


H. G. Hawker, Alrinan : His Ufa and Work 

By MURIEL HAWKER 

In one large handsomo volume, mih eadtudve iUv 4 irations on art paper, 
* I8i; net. 

In addition to forming an authentic record of tiie late Hmrry Hawker’s 
flying career, including the British Height and Duration Records, his 
Pioneer Flights in Australia, the Round Britain Seaplaiie Flii^t, and the 
Atlantic FUght attempted in a machine with but one engine, wH^ resulted 
in his bcsng missing for a whole every chapter is full c4 hitherto un¬ 

recorded incidents and anecdotes, and oi great human interest, 

Britain’s prestige-^the hed^e of seafaring fathers—must he main¬ 
tained and handed on by air-faring sons. Singled out by many as Britain’s 
greatest airman, (he. late Harry Hawker ootud have no better biographer 
than Huriel Hawker» his wife, whose faith in her husband's safeity, trimn 
the world had abandoned hope of his being ddlivered frcan the Athuitic 
fault, .will ever be i^embereil. As Mbore-Braboson writes 

hi Ms Foreword to tifis book, the reading brings to the reader the charm 
that wot frit by the iBustrious piimeem ^ fiigl^ in tim esriy days* 



Hut(bhinson*8 Important New Books 

My Ufa and Same Utters 

By MRS. PATRICK CAMPBELL 
(Beatrice Stella Comwallis-West) 

ons tafffe volume, roytd 8m, doth gilt, un^ 48 UluetraiUmi on art paper, 
and photogravure frontiepieee, S4t. net 

A limited Edition of lOOoo^esspedally printed and bound, containing, 

in additicm to 41 other illuatrations, 8 photogravure plates. Each 

copy numbered and signed by the Author (nearly all subscribed for), 

£3 3s; Oil. nel. 

Oriticasmis often more sympathetic, and for that reason moreenhghten- 
ing, when made by an artist than when it is made by a professional oritio, 
VS^en. a great actress like Mrs. Patrick Oampbdl assesses the merits of 
dramatists of the stature of Ibsen, Maeterlinck, Barrie, and Bernard Shaw, 
in whose plays she has herself played mmiy of the leading r6lee, we see 
their work from an angle more ioAtructive in its insight thiui the vision 
aSprded by the ephemeral critic. A good autobiography by a great 
adtress is certainly a rarity. Of the few who have bran great actresses 
fewer still have brnn good writers. This, however, is a criticism which 
no intelligent reader can apply to Mrs. Patrick Campbell, who combines 
with a style of much individual charm a sense of form and arrangement 
that is too often wanting in feminine autobiography. Her driicate 
aphorisms on the Human Comedy form a pleasing contrast to the oraokers, 
rockets, skylarks of Mr. Bernard Shaw, whose brilliant letters, togelher 
withletters from Sir James Barrio,form a most driightful feature of the book. 

Facts and the Future Ute : Nature’s Testimony to 
Reetfation By the rev. G. vale OWEN, 

Vicar of Orford, Lancashire 

Author of Dfe Beyond the Veil/' 

In orown 9vo, do^, 4t. 6ll. net. 

This work is composed of a series of articles published in the Weekly 
Diepakh (London) during the latter six months of 1021. 

The Vicar of Orford, who is world-famous for the communications that 
hs received and were published in four volumes under the title of “ The 
Life Beyond the Veil,” has in this work presented a number of his own 
personal experiences in connection withB|xrit commnnioation and psjrohioal 
resepirdbi. Addirional matter has also b^ added to that which appeared 
in the articles published in the Weekly DUpakh, and the whole comprise 
one of the nmst searohii^ inquiries into the subject of hmnan survival 
i^tsr death in the light of modem knowledge, and the vicar's own finst- 
hand experiences, this work Bfr. Vale Owen states his own position 
in icgamto ittaiiy''of the queeti<ms that being discussed by theologians 
and otiiers on matters rsla^ng to the creeds of Christendom and the 
relation of Ohrijrilanity to Spiritualism, 

# - Z 



HutcUnsoa’s Importaat New Booke 

TNIrMFine3M«: lbEvoiiilionaminMiliWtllit 

By ALBERT C. WHITE 

Aath(»d‘‘Inbiu]: A Stnd; is Fkcte ” i Editor o( “ A little Book of 

Irish Verse/* etw. % 

In elothf 8d< nel* 

The aatilior has been prominently assocdated wirii the Home Bole oantMi 
In Great Britain, and written extensivriy on Irish snUects. 

' Mr. ‘WMte traces the history of the relations between Great Britain 
and-treUnd from the Act of Union down to the Great War. He then 
-proceeds to set ont in detail the developments of British politics and of 
Irish nationalism in their beeuings upon each other. 

The book is written throughout from the standpoint of a vig<»ou8 
and independent mind. It wiU annoy extreme partisans of ail shades of 
opinicm, and will provoke mudi discussion, ^s is especially true of 
^ conohiding dxapter, in which the author discusses “ Some Factors in 
the Futare.** 

Tbe value of the beok is enhanced by the inclusion of the essential 
documents df the Home Rule struggle, including the four Home Buie 
Bills at 1889,1893, 1914 and 1920, and the terms of the Treaty recently 
eonolnded with Sinn Fein. 


Tha Work of P. A. do UszM 

Edited with Notes by OAKLEY WILLIAMS 

In an$ large fcUo eohtms conlenning 61 phOograpure ptakif repreHnting 
some of the cAofcesI exam^ee of tiie Artiefs work. 

With an Introduction by COMTE ROBERT DE 

MONTESQUIOU 

A limited edition of 300 only signed and numbered oc^es will be 
* issued at Tmi Guineas net. 

An Edirion de Luxe on large paper, 76 ot^es only (numbered and 
signed by the artist), will be issued at Eighteen Guinefts net, 
wiMi six extra jlates produced in coloar>photogxavnre. 

This coUeotian, covering as it does the whdie range d t^ ifisrinigaished 
Miiiit*B wairk^ must be regarded as a contributimi of the pennuient 

value to toe history of portraiture and art* A selection of toe more im* 
portant of toe Hungarian mastoid’s inctures, portraits of menarohs, states- 
mail, #]^omats, great ladies utd lamous beauties is here preemai^, and 
may be mid to tummariae toe mort important idtasee of tha aooiad and 
pbiitical of Ikuxape during the past twenly-ive yem H 

Jmm toe ribn of toe publieheiis to produm o reoc^ df Mr* de tA«dd*s works 
9)^armanjeiKt Talua ahCtoterest to toe o<dleot<^, the connr^mtor and the 
of'Ml.. 




Hut^nson’s Important New Books 
MlIV MMlwrlM By G. B. BURGIN 

if 

In one targe handsome volume, toUh photogravure FronH^piece of AvXhar, 

^ 101 . net 

Mr. Bnrgiiif fa annotmoing tm the third end odaoludiog Tolmne 
of his rMoidaoeiioeB^ says that if It had aot been for Mr. CAement K. 
Shorter the book wc^d never have been written. But Mr. Shorter, in a 
review of “More Memoirs,** insisted that he wanted to know more of 
**Bargin the man, his hopes and fears and habits and disappointments,** 
etc., and, at the risk of being deemed a confirmed egotist, Mr. Burgin hM 
endmvoured to portray himself in different lands and avocations os a 
literary wanderer in constant contact with interesting people of all sorts 
and oonditions. From an inexhaustible store of anecdotes, reminiscences 
and adventures, he has written a volume wMoh will round off and complete 
the other two, which are both in a second edition. Here and there he 
touches on the graver aspect of things literary and social, and tbme is 
not an ill^natui^ word in the whole book. 


Tin Uom of the Uw By J. A. R. CAIRNS 

Demy $vo, doth giU, 10s, net, 

1%e experiences and reflections of a well-known Metropolitan mag¬ 
istrate remarkable for his broadness of view and his belidf, founded on a 
wide and varied experience, that human nature, taken as a whole, is 
good. The chapters on Ohinatown, Jews, blachmail, prostitation, the 
degrees of crime fund the e^cs of punishment are most attractively written 
and are full oi a vivid human interest. 


ThO Princo of Boyars By NEVILLE LANGTON 

Crown Sec, dolh, 0i. net. 

An account of Lord Knutsford’s be^ng activities dudng twenty-five 
yeanr cm b^udf (mainly) cl the London Hospital, of which he is Ohainnan. 
The bocde him a keen human interest and contains many humorous and 
several moving stories about patients and subscribers, rich and poor. 
Lord "Ktlntsft»d*s prodigious success as beggar ** for charity appears to 
be' based in the main on his senae of hmnour, his wide undemte^ng of the 
#eah:.pcsnts ln the armour d human nature, great industry, and a m a ri ng 
■Mifity Of resouroe. Public agitatioiis suoh as a threatmied strike ora 
vlt^t cmtbresdr by the suffragettes Sie sngmuously ejploited as a mofium 
of advertissinentlor tim of the Ho^tsli his beg^ng letters and 
i^peefdkei are oheerlhUy devcdd of barrm fmn^ty and are exedBant teadbig. 

# 0 


Htttcliimoii*g Important New Books 

The Genoa Conierenee By J. SAXON MILLS^ 

M.A. Cantab., Barrister*at-Law 

. Aul^bor (A ** tTho B»nama Ganal,** '* Future of Sie Bmpire,** eto. 

With a Foreword by the Rt, Hon. D. Lloyd Gborgb. 

Inme large handsome volume, with num&roua portraite arid other iUiuirttUone, 

24t. net. 

Ap&rt from its impoitanoe as affecting the immediate economic 
problems of the time, the Genoa Conference—^almost 'Without precedent— 
has a peculiar historic interest. The present volume, which constitutes the 
fiiist authentic and complete record of the proceedings, will therefore serve 
a dual purpose as a work of reference of immediate concern and also as a 
historical record. Hie production of this unique work necessitated an 
author of experience and someone fully conversant with the matters at 
issue. No one could be better qualified for the task than Mr. Saxon Milla. 

Companrtiira History 

By the EX-EMPEROR OF GERMANY 

In demy 8eo, eU^h giU, with Ifi iUustraUone on art paper, fit. M. net. 

This book is the 6X-Emperor*8 defence, formulated by his own hand, 
against the indictment of the world, and on this ground alone is of the 
highest historic signifioanoe. How far, if at all, the defence succeeds must 
be left to the judgment of the reader. As a revelation of the psychology 
and mental processes of the most prominent actor in the greatest drama 
of history, the book is important, and also of much interest. The illushra* 
tions ate exclusive and add much to the value of the book. 


Mrs. Al«e Tweedies Memoirs 

Compiled by G. B. BURGIN 

. In one large wham, with numerous iUustroHons, 21l. net. 

Mrs. Alec Tweedie, bring about to make another world tour, has 
requested Mr. G. B. Burgin to arrange some of the matiriel of her adven* 
tures in various lands, tr^ether with an account of the intererislt^ j^ple 
she haa met. The book deal adth travels in Syria, Falastiim, Egypt, 
the Sudan, India, Greece, France, Spain, Mexico and Italy in weil*known 
and littkhkaown places, Ufe in an Incfian palace, varied deseri^ons 
d| eroeOihle^ahooring mi the Gaines, and of Ufe on a barge in. ihe Sudan. 
Mrs. Ako Tweedie has always hM a reputation as an intrepid traveller, 
and has nmy faerinating tMngs to say ol remote oomera of the earth. 
As a record of the unsxpeoted struggles and work at an exeaptionslly 
gilM obsrirver and meonieuse, a woman who has met most of the public 
:ihaii and women of hnr dajr, Tales at a Travriler ” cannot fail to attract 
'te^attimtkm of the rea<hng piihlie to wbrnn Mrs. Alee Twee^e's twenty 
' hhohs* Written in twenty yam, m so ^ known* 



Hutchinson’s Important New Books 

An Ambasiailor’s Memoirs 

By MAURICE PALfiOLOGUE 
Last French Ambassador to the Russian Court 

I Truifllated by F. AfpXiBBZ Hour. 

In one hrge volumet cloth giU^ with many beautiful easduaive dramnga and 

other iUuairatumaf I8t. net. 

As the last French Ambassador to the Bossian Imperial Oourt, Monsiear 
Pal6o1ogue*s aoooont of his stewardship and the men, women and events 
of his time is a doonmeijit of the first historical importance and has an 
authority far surpassing that of any previous publication on the 8ub|ect. 
In the form of a richly comment^ diary, Monsieur Pal4ol(^e reveals 
the inner happenings at the Russian Court and camp and in Government 
circles. His exalted position brought him into intimate contact with the 
greatest of the great, and the leading figures of a departed era—the late 
Tsar and Tsaritsa, the Grand Duke Nicholas, Sazonofi, Count Witte, Sir 
George Buchanan, uid, at the other end of the scale, the sinister and in* 
famous Rasputin—come to life as the author sets down the conversations 
with him on to^acs of the most vital importance and interest. There 
will be surprises, many pleasant and some painful, to the English reader 
who desires to know how Imperial Russia, official and unofficial, regarded 
the war, and to what cross-currents and evil and nefarious influences 
Uie national determination to conquer was exposed. 

Well known as an outstanding figure among the men of learning in his 
own country, he writes charmingly and profoundly on Russian life, national 
characteristics, music, art, and so forth. 


Mmnories of a Turkish Statesman, 1913-1919: 

By DJEMAL PASHA (lately Assassinated in 
Tiflis). Formerly Governor of Constantinople, 
Imperial Ottoman Naval Minister, and Com¬ 
mander of the Fourth Army in Sinai, Palestine, 
and Syria. 

In one large handsome volume, wUh maps, doth giU, I8t. net. 

These Mmndrs contain the first authoritative account of the history of 
^ last tight years from the Turkish point of view. The author was 
one d the triumvirate wbo organised and led the ** Young Turk ** party 
and brought Turkey into the war m |he side of Germany, and he sub- 
aetjuetiily commanded the Turkish army opposed to the British in the 
ffihai Piewnsula and in Palestine. Tbe book owes its great interest and 
not cmly to the strikii:^ personality of the author, but also to 
Ihe sei^uis of inner histc^ which it reveals, notably the efforts made by 
unbassadors of the l^tente to keep Turkey fmm foining Gennany, 
Jaiai the negotiations between the author and the French Govemmsnt 
aflenr the murder of Sarajevo. 


Hutchinson’s Important Naw'Hoolcs 

HM UtB of BSMIlMUnlnh By JOHN RIVEBS 

AiiHior of “Qreuze and His Modds,*' **Loavets Rerdliitioidat Mkd 

Ecttaamoe-Writer.” 

In one Z^e handacme imhme, uHih Id ilktsknUoM on ar( VS*, nef. 

An interesting account of one of the most fasdnating figures dl 
the eighteenth century. The subject, a watchmaker who was also a wit, 
dramidist, musiGian. gallant, financier and friend of the daughters of the 
King of France and has received tribute from such various minds as 
Carlyle, Yoltaire and Walpole, easily seizes the reader's attention and 
hddB it securely from beginning to end. According to the auriior, Beau¬ 
marchais resembles Mr. Bernard Shaw in more than one parricular. The 
book sointillateB with lively comparison and attractive anecdote. 

Decorative Writing and Arrangement ot Writing 

By PROFESSOR ALFRED ERDMANN 
and ADOLPHE ARMAND BRAUN 

In one large handscme volume, with 100 plaits In ttloiif , ha^-tone and tine, 
atm many helpful iUustrations in the text, lOl. 001 net. 

This treatise is intended for artists, craftsmen, art students and busi¬ 
ness men who need thoroughly to understand the formation and use of 
modem lettering as a force in commerce and industry. The authors have 
carefully worked out a metiiod by which the student of lettering design 
may obtain ra|»d proficiency, and the text and illustrations are set forth 
in such a way that experts can immediately find the data they seek. 
Apart from the old problems—such as the basic prindples of pen-lettering 
-^the ground covered is fresh, and the treatment is so pleasant yet prac¬ 
tical that each branch of the subject appears as a great field of adventure 
rather than a dry series of exerdses. 

WIrdess, Popular and Concbe 

. By LT.-COL. C. G. CHETWADE CRAWLEY, 
R.M.A.. M.I.E.E.. Deputy-Inspector of Wireless 

Telegraphy, General Post Office, London 
8so, ithuiraled, Is. 8d. net. 

PopR^lar in Jbhat it needs no technical knowledge for its ap^in^ation, 
^s book is authcaritative and condse, owning with an historical account 
^ the devdopment of wirdess, foUoi;^ by a detailed description of the 
methods used for the trsnsmissionssnd rece^on of memages by botit wim- 
lesB tdegraphy and telephony* The latest devdopinjents afe dealt udfh. in 
dvapleni dddiiig with Bireotional' WirdesSt o (kn^pari^; 

Wlrdees imd Vt^res. imd Wiidess in the Bk«ue. A ciba|fiifr <hi' tbe Im- 
pedd t^iidess Cbaln of imedal In dew of the fact tbst 

Ckaa^ is jSecHre^iy to Gon^mtsdon appointed by the Briti^ 

Oofd^ent to pbtii the dalkuiB lor dte CBudn. 



liutdiiiison's Important New Books 

Mem or l et Hail a HiimirMl Yarn 

By WALBURGA. LADY PAGET 

WiUk nunurouB iUustnUiong on art paper, 

it lAdy b-orself one of its most promin^ot figurei, now givea her 

ftrsthand impreaaioDB of most of the leading personalities of Victorian 
society for a pwiod of half a oentuiy and describes a wide enerience of 
Court life in Eogiand and in the defunct Empires of Austria and Germany. 
She gives a mort interesting account of meetings with Queen Victoria, 
the jhince Consort, the ez-Empeiors of Austria and Germany, Princess 
Mettemloh, Lord SaUsbory, lord Spencer, Lord Pahnerston, Sir Edward 
Burne-Jones, and of many others famous in the worlds of Society, politics 
and art. The book contains mamy new and fascinating anecdotes, and 
also possesses a historic vcdue as a firsthand authority on many of the 
central figures of the Victorian era. 

Hm Ntoimirs of Cav. Enrico Coceiiotti, the Master 
of Am Russian Ballet By OLGA RACSTER 
With a Preface by Anna Pavlova. 

In one large handeome vahime, iUustrated, Sit. neU 
** Who taught the Russian Ballet Y ** 

The questiem recurred frequently during’ the notable seajBons of the 
Ettssiau Ball^ in London. Only a few knew that the answer was *' Enrico 
Oeochetti, without doubt the most funous teacher of boUet-dmicing of 
this gmMO'aticni.'* He is the pivot round which revolve snch famous artists 
as Anna Pavlova (who never ceases to show her afieotionate gratitude to 
her master), L^a Lopokova, who has known no other teacher, Lydia 
Kyaaht, Luba Tohemicheva, Luba Egorova, Tamara Karsavina, Alex¬ 
andre Gavrilov, Leonide Ma^ne, Stanislas Nijinsky, and a host of other 
sbinii^( lights of the ballet. Bom in Borne on June Slst, 1850, Geoohetti 
himsdl belonged to the ranks of great daucera of his day and made a 
name in Eog^d, Europe and America. B^nd the scenes Oeochetti is a 
brilliant mconfewr whose anecdotes extend as far back as the days of 
l^pal Borne and Pio Nemo, up to the last stage of the Court of NioholM 11. 
at Pstrogradi he is also pruned with personal recoileotioiui of every 
eelelmtted damoer of yesterday and to-(hipy. 

Bcftfwtt'C MoSern AucHon—lb BhMinc md 

ntnbilitt By ERNEST BERGHOLT 

Author rd **Bc^ Auction Bridge,** etc* 

/»sM| tfiift ntfiiHfwffs ilZiMfiufiefM, Tf.* 

II * 



Hutcbinwn’s Important New 

Tin Uon and the Roae (Hie Great Howard Storr) 

By ETHEL M. RICHARDSON 

Author of The Story of Purtcm.*' 

In two largt handoome vokmett with 16 iUueirationi on art paper, 

each tit. net. I 

!rhe story of the faunily of Howard is also the story of JSnglaiid. The 
author traces the thrilling history of this great line fiW the days before 
the Conquest to the death of the nineteenth Earl of Suffolk in &e Oreidi 
War. I^e ffrst Duke of Norfolk fought and died by Richard's side at 
BoiswUithf Lord Edward and Lord l^omas Howard fought Ihe hunota 
pirate Sir Andrew Barton i their father was the viotor of flodd^ f L(»d 
Howard of Effingham defeated the Spanish Armada. This truly fasdnat* 
ing record should appeal to all who feel the charm of history in its most 
romantic aspect. 

Th* Life of General Obrmon By Dr. E. J. DILLON 

Author of ** The Peace Conference,*’" Mexico on the Verge»*' oM. 

In one loerge volwm, royal 8vo, ddk gQt, Sit. neh 
Dr. Dillon considers General Obregon to be the greatest leader of men 
now alive. Hating war, he took up arms to save his country, Mexico, 
from the ambition of unsorupulous men, created and oommanded the 
national army, fought battles for many years, was never once dMeated, 
and finally lidd aside his uniform to preach peace and o<mcoid. In Dr. 
DilWs view. General Obregon is the emboffiment of deetiny*s respcmse 
to the question so often ssl^ as to how the great events of the lart few 
years have failed to bring forth a great man. 

The Cjmic’e Cyclopadfe By "CELT" 

Atttiior of “ The Cynic’s A^itograph Book,” *' Woman, Wedlock and the 
World,” « Woman-Good and Bad,” etc. 

' In (loth gUt, Si. net, 

No one can pbstiblj do better than study mankind—not to mientioQ 
woman, kind and unkind—through tiie delightful medium of tim ” Cynic’s 
Oydopedia.” Brimful of quips, jests, and shrewd deverneiu, it is the 
CLristinas ^t book de luxe, and is suitable fw all betwecm the ages ai 
setenteen seventy. 

Our FutHiv tai the Air. 

By BRIG.-GENERAL P. R. C. GROVES 

See, li. id. net . 

In this book are ixtduded the now famous articles whibh Gmusul 
Grove* recmn^ contrjibuted to the Times, and timiminioitt of moet of 




HatdUnsoii’B Important New Books 

A Spomimn at Lana 

By MAJOR HARDING COX 

Author of ** CSuunng and Badng ** 

In doth giU^ iUuotratedf 111. net. 

^ ft^owiug on the enthusiMfao reception of “Ohaaing and Racing,** 
Major Harding Cox has now ooin|]Jeted a companion Tolome in which 
he dealB with his shooting, fishing, coursing, rowing, and other sporting 
experiences, as welt as with those in which he has figured so conspicuously 
in the cosmopolitan dog^world, as a breeder, trainer, exhibitor and judge 
of many sporting and other breeds. ** Chasing and Racing ” was devoted 
almost exdnsivdy to Major Harding Cox*8 hunting and turf experlencee, 
with only a few angling interpolations} but ** A Sportsman at large** 
occupies fyht larger fields, and is tJ^e work of one who has been universally 
acclaimed a striking example of the ** ja<d:-of-aU-trades ** cult, but ol 
whom it can hardly be said that he is a ** master of none.** 


RMninlMMCM By £. F. KNIGHT 

Demy Svo, cloth giU, IBs. net. 

Mr. Knight, the famous war-correspondent, records his memories of 
many adventures. Rarly in life he had a passion for sailing, and built a 
five-ton ^wl with which he navigated the Sdne. He then travdled on 
foot in Albania accompanied by Caton Woodville, and was challenged by 
the collaborator in his earliest work to fight a dud, a challenge which h«4 
a most amitting sequel. He was war-correspondent for the Times in the 
Hunaa Naaar war and the Matabde war of 1894, and gives a most in¬ 
teresting account of his meeting with Rhodes and Dr. Jameson. The 
book contains many new anecdotes of Lord Kitchener. Other wars of 
which Mr. Knight was a witness are the Greoo-Turkish war, the Spanish 
American war, in which he had many adventures and one very unj^easant 
niig^t surrounded by sharks the bottom of a capsized canoe. He 
attends the Dreyfus trial | sees active service in South Africa in 1899, and 
loses an arm at the battle of Belmont. Other experiences are the Russo- 
Japanese war and the Turkish Revolution, ^s story is coloured with 
humour and full of thrilling events. 


IrWl Sport of Yoiiiriliw By MAJOR A. W. LONG 

DI^ 800, doth toi^ Mmerous iUu»iration»t IBl. net. 

A d^ghtful description of a wide variety sport in remote parts 
(ri WeiMierii Lrelaiid, inmndSng sea Mid ^ver-fii^ng for trout and ealnuMi, 
diooriiig of snipe, geese^ wo^oock and many various ** game, and a 
pifmitive hunt of a mountain fox and of a badgm. Many typee of Irish 
ohsiabhBf ai^ soeiissfemn Irish Ilfs ( **poteen**) 

ya ^kserib^ insight and itum^, and ^ete are a numbmrtd amusing 
ihism The appesl is by no ateans confined to tiie sportsman* !Qia 
bQ<^ la hall of wide human IntBrest Altogether a laadnattag worit* 

T| 



HutchiOBon’s Important New Booka 

litoiidiiitlon and Ns Dewtopnwrt in (he Pmant D» 

By SIDNEY FARNSWORTH 

In one forye handtonu volvme, oM gUt, v>Uh fronHs^pieoe »» colour and 
nunuroua oAer iUusinUions, 24s> net I 

In tbifl ezbaufltiTe work Hr. FBmworfch traces the growth ol I&iiniilia- 
tion &om iUi Inrth, showing, by means ol numerous diagrams ami drawings, 
its gradual development through the centuries from mere writing to ^ 
elal^iate poster work and commercial lettering of the present day, Al- 
thoosh other books have already been written on this fascinating subjeot. 
Hr. Famsworth br^ks n^ ground in many directions | he treats the 
matter from the modem standpoint in a manner which makes his work 
invaluable not only to students of the art. but also to the rapidly-growing 
public interested in what has hitherto bwn a somewhat ezbluaive ondt. 
The book is profusely illustrated and forms a handsmne addition to the 
library of anyone whose tastes lie in tins direction. 

4iUh Year of Issue 

TN Year’s Art, 1923 Compled by A. C. R. CARTER 

Oroum 8i». chih, 8s. 8d. net. 

Ovtr 600 pages, wHh illustrations 

A concise epitome of all matters relating to the Arts of Painting. 
Sculpture, fingraving and Architecture, and to Schools of Pesign. oim- 
taining events which have occurred during the year 1922. tc^^^ihm' witii 
information respecting the events of 1^3. 


motoring for tho Million 

By LEONARD HENSLOWE 

Author of “ Henslowe's Motor DicticHiaries.** eto 
Croum HvOt fully iUujtrated, Is. 06. net. 

Tliis book should be read by evmy motorist and potential motorist. 
It eontainB chapters on choosing a oar. the cost of motoring—every type 
from 2} to 50 h.p.—touring, camping. All the topics that interest 
ThMe are also illustrations on art paper of a number ^ the leading omts 
and accessories. 

OnMn Wan. Thanla ! Convincing Chapters on 
Health By LEONA^ HENSLOWE 

Author of How Are You ! ” etc. 

WiUi manrr&ae 0ustraUons, St. §6, nd. 

This book tells in plain language k>W heldth can be letsltted aad h^w 

best refsined. It contains 16 s^grammatiMlly written <i^|lters» net 
s not too teoiaikal. iUftstiated by photcjjil^l^ ef 

^ artists dMionatrstii^ taossriset of physical oultiiri. 

12 ^ ' 



HutcliinBon’s Important New Books 
Huimhm HorM-Tralnii« By PERCY F. THORN 

In Wit large ImnAeome vohe^ iOmireUedt 18s. net 
With an Introdaotory Letter by Lord LOBtdolO. 

The author has made horses and horsemanship the study of a lifetime 
'and his book should be of the utmost value both to horsemen and trainers 
the novieei and the experienced man. He deals with many types of horse* 
Induding ^e hunter, the performing horse, and the trotting horse, a breed 
that has hitherto b^n somewhat neglect^ in this country, and he was 
hinudf the judge at the National Trotting Horse Show. A most interesting 
and authoritatiTe book covering much ground and including the careers 
cd some of our best horsemen. **Englmid,** Mr. Thome maintains, 
** still possesses the bmt horses, and the best horsemen, too.** 


Hutchinson* s 

Story of tlio British Nation, Vol. i. 

Edited by WALTER HUTCHINSON, M.A., 
F.R.G.S., F.R.A.I., Barrister-at-Law 

Editor of Hutchinson's “ History of the Nations,** etc. 

Complete in 8 handsome voUmee* 

Written by the leading historians, this U the first connected pictoria 
account of all the British peoples. The first volume contains hundreds of 
illustrations, and new, up-to-date maps and plans are a special feature. Tkie 
work, by reason of its popular style, is equity adapted to old and young, 
and is one that no history-lover can afford to miss. 

The fret volume, whi^ has ocMeveA a record eucceee, ie now^ eu/pplied in 
handaome cloth gtU, price 8lt. net, and in various lecOher bindings. 
Beautiful Oolmirad Pltltt are a epecial feature of this great ufork, 

Blnb of Our Country, Vol. i. 

By FRANK FINN, B.A., F.Z.S. 

Complete in 2 large handsome volumes. 

The comptete work contains hwndreds of unique photograpke of the Uving 
bird and numerous fine eadoured pdates. Tbs fired volume, handsom^y bound 

in doth giU, ie now ready, tUM. na> 

^Birds <if Our Country ” is primari^intended as a pmdieod meuis of 
idMd^lcation of the bir^, nests, and eggs of tiie Britirii Isles, and to 
j^vo a oonoise and usefiol desoripti<m of t^cir haunts and habits at once 
earijy understood by children and interesting to thaw who have left dfild^ 
hood b s hiWd them. 

With tide in yiew tho usnsl Englieh names have been employed through* 
ou^ the Latin being given in mi appendix for the use of tiie 

more advaimed sti^lmiit. 


II 



Hntdiinson’s N«w Novels. 7/6 Net 
VHMliniiekM By H. de VERB StACPOOLE 

Author of “ The Pearl liBhers,'* eto. 

Here is a uovd of to-day absolatdy alive. Every diaraoter fo- 
dividnal. You are aeized by Hank fieoher at once, and with him and Budti 
dn Oane and Tonume Oonlthurat yon go through the strangest advmtim 
on the Padfio Coast to an end logical and worM towards mainly throng 
the diaraotec the chief protagomst. Bob Oardon. The sea fills the bot^ 
and its sodg from the Qolden ^te to San Nicolas and the Bay of Wales, 

Antavoninm By ELIZABETH ROBINS 

Author of “ The Mtgnetio North,** eto. 

In her new book Miss Robins ^ves us a most arresting story and an 
axtranely dever psychological study. 

Henry EUerton, whose experience of women, his late wife inetuded, 
hM been most unfortunate, returns, a confirmed woman-hater, to his 
remote En^sh estate after the war, to find that a widow with her son 
has secured the lease of the house nearest to his. The first encounter 
between the two is significant; mistaking him for a tramp, the widow 
orders Urn off the premises, but they gradually beccnne bettw acquainted 
and arouse the hostility of the ]ady*s son, a young soldier who frmn the 
first is bitterly opposed to the f rien<bhip. The boy returns to his regiment, 
but his mother’s semetary, who is in love with him, keeps wiMbw and 
sends for him when scandidous tales b^n to droolate in the ndghbour* 
hood. The test of Uie book represents the difficulty of a man and wcnsoan 
in middle life, faced on the one hand by the rig^d dictates of convention, 
and on tiie o^mr by die habits and prejudices of years. 

The authm: has ohosmi difficult types for her dfief characters, but she 
has drawn them widi a sMll and consistency which vill surprise even those 
reatitors who know her best. Widi its de^ human interest and onf^nal 
plot) ** Antagonisms ** Is a book which will appeal to all. 


Tin OsHlIlM By E. M. DELAFIELD 

Au^or of ** Tension,** ** The Bed of Achilles,*^ eto." 

The stray is ooneemed with the ixmtiast betwerai Oai^ Ifofdiard, * 
idtolar and dergynum of the late Viotoiian type, and h young modem 
intelleotual, who believen la iadng^ facts and who is aa rigidly iawpersoasl 
and detached in his attitude towards fife as the Canon is smimt and 
emotb^ud. Hm 0anon*6 five children disapj^nt him variously, but his 
optinte triumphs all dib way through, am he dies sdfl beliethi^ that 
*^ldl work togedier for good to diose that love God^’* whereas the 
yra^iji^ man, Owva^ jtd^ dmt the Oaiion*s happiness is baaed on illusion 
and a lefosa} to ftos la^ A Mstaioed lews interast duesds its day 


and d n 

‘tbcati m 


die.bopk. 



Hutchinson’s New Novels. 7/6 Net 

lllMi IHidds and Muitanl-Pot 

By GILBERT FRANKAU 

Aatii<»r of '* Peter Jaokaon, Ggar MerohanV* etc. 

* Mr. Gilbert Frankau'e fome as a noreliet is widely known, and the 
sales of his works are counted in hundreds of thousands. In this vdlume, 
the first ooUeotion trf his short stories to be published, he shows himself 
master of an art which is even more difficult than novriowriting. ^ Men, 
Maids and Mustard-Pot ** is as long as a full-length Frankau novel. Each 
of the tales in it is a Umr-de-force. From the heart of the English Shires 
to the heart of Londmi’s West End j from the palm-fringed beaches of 
Malaya to the tobacco-pled wharves of Havana harbour, Mr. Frahkau’s 
charapters, men, maidens and that^most amazing horse in fiorion, Mustard- 
Pot, play out their parts in a s^es of thrilling incidents. 

diaries Rex By ETHEL M. DELL 

Anihor of “The Bars of Iron** (312(h Thousand), “The Hundredth Chance*’ 

(260fli Thousand) 

This is not the story of a king, but of a man of fantastic temperament, 
who, after living a Ufe of wild and unrestrained pleasure and beginning 
to realise the fntiHty thereof, suddenly finds himself called upon to safe¬ 
guard one who comes to him in utter helplessness as to a sure refuge out 
of a storm of adversity. A certain nobility of mind backed by generous 
impulse are the only forces that influence him at the outset; the coming of 
a greatm: power eventually gives him the needed strength to prove himself 
worthy of the trust repo^ in him, and on the very verge of irrevocable 
tragedy he finds riiat gift of the gods which is only bestowed upon those who 
love. 

Nearly the entire first edition (60,000 copies) of “Charles Rex ’* was 
Bold before publioaUon 


Tin MMdio of the Road By SIR PHILIP GIBBS 

Au&or of “ The Street of Adventure,** “ Venetian Lovers,** etc. 

Sir Philip Gibbs takes the case of a young man who by family con- 
meotions and friendly associations is between two opposing trends of 
thought in Et^Urii life to-day, both of them extreme and passionate. 
On one rids is a IXehard group, to which his young wife belongs, dinging 
despsiatdy to did teaditicms, and on rite other ride a group ^ so-c^ed 
** frdrileotQ^ who are so bitter with the war-sprit uid its aftermath 
timt «te destrucGve and vident in their desire for social change. 

It is not without agony and sdf-tacrifice that Bertram Pollard is abte 
to mahitain hia position in ** The Middle of Gie Boad.** 

,, Tide novel g^ves a very intiimate pictnre of English life afrer the war, 
and tidesi the reader bddnd tlM scenes of the g^t world-drama now 
being enacted in France, Geixnany and Busria, 

W 



liatcMnson’s New Novels. 7/6 Net 

Iteiw Savwm and tlia Flsldiiqis By MAY SINCIAK 

Author of ** The Three BrSntee/' eto^ 

' A story dl e girl’s reUtioDs with one femily: UithiBt and mother and 
three aon84 It begins with the duldhood of imne Severn and the yoiu^( 
Fieldinjp and eovers twenty years of thedr lives. It is a drama of many t 
peytdiol<^oal moUfi: love, honour, pity and remorse worlmd out to a 
supreme issue. —. 

Tto Man Who Understood By " RITA " 

Author oi ** Peg the Bake,** etc. 

■The man who understands the heart of a woman, the weakness of 
man, and the faith and trust of a little child, is indeed a great character, 
meriting complete and detailed delineation. “The Man Who Under* 
Stood “ has a singularly human and lovable personality, always briieving 
in ihe best, and forgiving the worst; adapting the heading powms (d 
Nature to man's skill and patience, and never ceasing to preach the axiom 
that to love much is to forgive much. 


Many Witors By M. £. FRANCIS 

Author of “ FSander's Widow,*' ** The Story of Mary Punne,** “ Pastorals 

of Dors^*' “ Benewala," etc. 

The scene of this intensely human and ^'amatic story, which is bud 
in a remote put of Wales, is described with much imaginative oluunn. 
Svui Griffiths, a {uospearous writer, shares his hmne with his young cousin 
Bhyi, who wmrks for him and is dee|dy devoted to him, when for good or 
0 the girlirii figure of Nest, a child (k nature bright as tlie morning, oames 
into their lives. The story of her love for Rhys, of the despmate passion 
end tragic end of Evan, the haunted distraction of Nest and her rescue 
from death by her lover is one that holds the attention from start to finish. 


Tha CUVgoyte By MRS. ARTHUR STALLARD 

* Author of *• The Ford,*’ etc. 

A distinctive plot cdiaracterises this stmy of Penhinium, a pretty |^rl 
of low birth whose chief ambition is to be a ' la(^.’ ffim is befriend 
by the Hem. Una Upton, through whom she realises W ambition bw marry* 
iioig ffir Laurence Hurcott. Pisillusiou follows | Pefdfininm cm|eetB to 
m<»0v]iood and dies, having fonmd that “ to be a limy is emdi a hard, 
don boriness.** — 

9nm MtKtOH By ROY BRIDGES 

Authew of “ Dead Men*B Gold,** ** The Immortsl Lkhwn,” etc. 

A Utcuy of AbetmUan life, with the acti<m covering three or four gmiera- 
ricnii, and tbe setting Is Van lHmn«a*s Land whmi the Pmud Setl^mnent 
, was ^ full uwii:^ 

The joyU of a pomtty girl who^ bcox^t to new ettrroundlings* It loved 
end tdo am madhiH^ and tempered with the trials m tribula- 

itai natu^y beset her and her bjii^piiiig. 

Oodmimiiig deeoriptiona eharaotedse ^ bo^ 



fiiitcblnsoa’s New Novde. 7/6 Net 
The VMhHIng Point 

By CONINGSBY DAWSON 

Aattusr of ** The Kingdom Bound the Corner,** ** The Teet of Scarlet,** eto. 

M 3 nitery~intrigu&->kaleidoaoopio change of scene. During adventure^ 
and Imntiful women—one of ythom It the wickedest in the world or the 
greatest saint. These are the things to which '* The Vanishing Pdnt ** 
led Philip Hindwood, an Ameiioan who knew notibdng at all about wmnen. 
It is the Bwiftlj*moving story of certain picturesque types of peoj^e who 
have figured prominently in newspaper dispatches during the past few 
years. 

Of idl present-day writers Ooningsby Dawson is perhaps the best fitted 
to tell the intimate story of these strange and romantic characters. Among 
modmn authors he is one of the most widely-experienced, and he is person¬ 
ally famiUar with all of the vast area over which his book breathlesdy 
sweeps its reader. 


Tin Uto of isobrt Eriia By PEGGY WEBLING 

Author of ** Comedy Comer,** “ The Fruitless Orchard,” eto. 

This is a London story of three sisters, Cecilia Reuben, Laura Welwyn 
and Isobri Erne. Daughters of a box-maker, their characters, marriages 
and droumstances are widely diverse. Isobd, Uving in the late country, 
is the guest of a famous writer, Godfrey Strang, whose influence in a subm 
way colours the whole of her Ufe. Her friends, har lovers, even her sisters 
nevar realise the ^eot upon her nature of a few short weeks of utter 
and how they live in her memory. The *' Life ** has a happy ending 
•—happiness tempered by the experience of sorrow, courageous dSort, 
misobance, and love that grows from the stem and beauldfid reality of 
common things. 

This novd is a great example of tiie versatility which enables the 
authoress to ereate new characters in new settings and so provide mi 
added charm of individuality in eadi of her works. 


Hie Wlanuttrlpt of Youth By DIANA PATRICK 

Autiior of “Tie Wider Way,** “Islands of Desire,** eto. 
jMdyn and Bex, both of artistic bent, nm away from indiwtriM 
turroomfings and adiieve a measure of success, Jocelyn on the stage and 
Bex as a writor. Hie ravage of war ^teprivo Rex of his creative gening 
and he is oWiged to earn a livelihood as a waiter, Jocelyn dies^i^ 
am<mg Mb bdoni^ngB his friend findl two manuscripts of unmistakaWe 
ppwer and charm. Tempted, he takes them to a publisher, who seta « 
tiimm a high value. An unexpected inheritance comes to him from to 
^her, and ho goes to Isabd, the dead man*8 sister, and leams trat m 
was the authw of tiie manuscripts upon which he has built a falser^uta* 
tiott. Lnbri realises to love for her ahnost on the eve of her mama^ to 
•ootbir man, and so dtsaster is averted and a happy oondori^ reaenem 

u ^ 



liMclibuon’s N«w Novtiii, 7/6 ^ 

Wm fKm " By E. F. BEN^N 

AniSiKft d ** Dodo Wooden,” eto. 

devoTt emoiring, it ie o elmmiele of the ddogi of o ipconp of mim 
•odmeoinoMaaidetowoBhip. Of fhto group, Bfln Magpie the do rn i mtiii g 
penoKMlity. Mot too pMtS, ehe bee eet her mind on one day manying 
Hint, retired, ^e reader ie oanied along eaaily i it afl laahee 
entertaining reading, true to life aa lired by the oomfortaUy-placed h na ia n 
beioga in an EsidiBh tomuddp. 


TIm Woman Who Knew By MAX PEMBERTON 

Author of ” Sea Wokea,” ” The Garden xA Swordi,” eta 

Here we have tiie fiction of muiy oountiiee. hhr. Mu Ferabertoii faaa 
laid hiB acenea dbiefly in Europe, tat he hae viaited Spain, Horoooo, the 
Bitiera and the Balearic lalea in quest <d materiaL ill la poat>war« and 
the war haa no place in tfaia virile volume. Smc atoriea aboii^, tat there 
are alao acoaea d adventore in Mr. Pemberton'a beat mood. Partieolarly 
intereeksg me thoae chaptera which deal with ihe Mediterranean and tta 
ialea adjacent j while lovera of Le Touquet will find much to intareat tirnm. 
Ihe whcto volume ia repreaentative of the author's biea toward tiie love 
atoiy and tito atory of adventure t while the dramatic note ia, aa usoal, 
heard in all the moro atirring epiaodea. It nwy be added that humour ia 
not absent, and that in ” Willw de loiza ” we have one of the droUest 
■toriai d recent years. 


aiiMi enaiM 


By LADY MILES 


AuthcHT of ** Urn Bed Ftane,” ” Bed, White and Grey,” eto. 

She study ^ strong, very egotistioal woman, Frudance Forreah 
who aubduea all who approach. She and her defightfoUy humen itotar, 
Audrey, are doughtera of a widow, lAdy Forrest, and ire very ifcfiotly 
brou^t up,. Afte marriage she beoomee a virtuous vampire, intenaety 
ooM and oqnwtional. By egoiam and yiitue aha soeka all the enjoys 
meat of life from riioae who love her to conquer them, until tli^ hetb so 
Indivlditaiity left. Often riw aeeagher own saifishneae, tat alwiyc te- 
into the same lanHa. The book enda with BmdeneO 
tatanphant. The ai<fetaaiaoteraaieinaiw. Themolfveial^i^lpd^ 
•tiept^ of an egotlatical eouvestional rirtue bathed by reap^bili^ 
tad ap|tawnB:r itraimeKtabh eonduot, whita doea mote harm 
rifoe otald do» iatai^ aS ayitaal]^ betata It la qtdW nntaMta ^ 


Hotddnson’s N«w Novels. 7/6 N^ 
MBmHV By STEPHEN McKENKA 

AuUior d ** Iiady Lilil^** **Th.e Edoestioii of Erio hnoa,” ** The Secid 

Victory/* «fco. 

A reoiArlnUA boolc* embodyiaft tho daring detineatioiiof tha ehamoter 
ol woman* and imfeildiQg tbe lida tomintoocnoea of ona of that aex. 

MuttiCi P i rt nt r i 

By HORACE ANNESLEY VACHELL 

Author of ** QuioneyB/* “ TPb» House of Peril*** eto. 

Thhi story oonoonui two husbands who* rather bored wf^ life, agree 
to go ofS together on a walking, tour in Normandy; They do not tell 
thair wivis i^sie tiiey are gdng, but their better halves* b^ng very 
modem wonuo* put their heads together md resolve to follow thdr 
hittbands md pui^ them for walking off in this cavalier manner. 

Tim story tells d the punishment meted out to the wanderers and d 
embarrassing eirenmstanoes under which one d the wives finds heradf In 
eompany with tha husband d the other. 


SswtalSaaAInDaillV By NELLIE L. McCLUNG 

Author d " 13ia Second Chance," " Purple Springs," eto. 

Paail Watson, a delightfnlly bumsn Irish-Oanadian girl, has already 
been Introduced to more than 20,000 readers in the l^idnion as the 
heroine d " Puride Springs," and the enchantment d her love slEair* 
which interested the government d an entire province, ?dll be felt in 
the same degree when reading the bright, oharaeterisiiio incidents d 
Oanadtan Ufe and d the wonderfully reslistfo influmoe which this 
has on ths taveml characters with whom die is in contact. 

Xmvers d humour, ipoident, and the bri^ter side d life will agree 
that" Sowing Seeds in Danny " is a great Oaoadian novel. 

IIP sp 

By MRS. HORACE TREMLETT 

Author d " Pfetode Pater," " A Sdglit In Parte,*’ eto. 

Odonel Sir Bi^erl AHIton, havhm resolved to many In order to mt 
himMlf an hete nun to Ite taste thatfnle nephew, IXoh^ fells in love wtte 
life sfeos d Xmlfy Mora, a widow who fevei him herself. But Dids and 
teh gH Slmte, are aeei^y manled, and ft is only when iloris heam d 
Mm teathln Aldca that the reveals tha secret to EH|r Uwetit, who then 
tnanliahar. Slow Dfehlunwii^elite aid how ShBopartlaaveat^ 

feil if 'fhini i it iUniteDiii fe d- 



iiatcliiii 80 ti*« New Novels. 716 Net 
Mmlls and BennM By GILBERT CANNAN 

Anchor of ** and Poaooclcs/* ** Sembal,’* etc. 

Deeding with the industrial revdotion in Bngland, this intense drama 
of tiie Stucco House brings together all the threads of the history of a 
fiunily dominated by its most deq>ised and contemned member and 
emnp^ed in the end to turn from i^e emptiness of material success to 
the spiritual store amassed through his obstinate failure. James Lawrie 
Is nev^ so splendidly himself as when he is making a perfect fod of him* 
iMiif/ aud it is when he is most comically in misery that he most boldly 
Iradi his doud of glory. 


TM HoilMt Man By UNA L. SILBERRAD 

Author d ** Qreen Pastures,” etc. 

Hm scene of BfisB Silberrad’s new novel is laid partly in London and 
partly in Kmidal and the moor country that Ues on the border of West* 
mmlimd and Yorkshire. It is the story of how a sober middle-aged 
dtiaen of die seventeenth century came into a fortune and found romance | 
and of the unexpected things diat happened as a result of this change in 
his droumstanoei. Yhere is a very charming love interest in the story, as 
mw would expect from the author d ** Qreen Pastures ” and ” SampcKm 
Bideouh-^Quaker.** 

Hm Way of tll 0 World MORGAN GIBBON 

Author of ” Helen Marsdsn,” ” The Pharisees.” 

!l3ie story of a detached girl d to-day, who is wooed by many men, 
hat cares ody for Hervey, whose mother. Lady Hannay, opposes the 
mmriage. A ne’er-do-well son of the Manor near whidi she lives oimnmits 
ahurgl^ and is shot by his own brother,one of her lovers, who then shoots 
hima^. When the attentions of her many wooers have been diverted 
from her by various drcumstanoes, she eventually marries Hmvey. 


A RaniarluiUs Piftt KaviL 

Hw Box of Splmianl 

By MRS. RAYMOND BOILEAU 

The oenktil dieme.of thin lemarkahle book is the fluctuating rdadon- 
diip d a husband d high gifts, iriiose first motive—he is a sddien—is 
devotion to dutyi and his wife, who loves him, and, for the first fSsw 
years, is oom^etely dominated by him. .Sheis a dbaracter d great fUiida- 
nientelgoodmass and ocmriderabto ohtnm with steeaksd Cklrio imagbidfim 
and playfal devUiy. Both oharaoters live as imSviduals, but they also 
imbOTy the adversal and fundamental diflerenoea iriddb bring about 
tniBiiinderstandira between men d action and womenil in love. As a 
study of tMs pQ^on tete book is d great interest, and the dsUneatioiiis 
jj^ritetteringaiididmoBtfiara^ ItcontsiBinianytesdoPtecMig^ 

ssyarially^ dellbeiiatedeawdtliewite^s brother, buttbasidi * 

riiitadiete aie aacA in tMr own w 



Hatchiiisoit’s Ne# Novels. 7/6 Net 
RSOM Up By DOROTHEA CONYERS 

Author of ** The Strayings of Sandy,” etc. 

The stoiy of a wild Irishman \who, when Ms hcnne is hamt, goes to 
England to lire an onole, and there retrieves his fidlen fcnrtunes. 
llie English girl, whom he loves, objeots to his wild ways. 


Tbs Whiipsrfaii dtp 

By GABRIELLE VALLINGS 

Author of '* Bindweed,” ” Tumult,” etc. 

The romance of a young Englishman who goes to a little semi* 
obliterated Spanish port, in the hope of unraveUing the threads of a mys* 
tery connect^ with his father’s youth. The scene is laid agmnst a back* 
gnmnd of picturesque local colour and desoriptiona cd Sp^^ life in a 
tdaoe of which it h^ been written: ” The Moor left his heart’s blood to 
beat perpetually under the Spanish skin.” Hdme it is a whispering dty, 
a j^aw of ghosts, a Spanish mistress for ever sighing for her Moorish lover— 
a dty m which the serenade of the passionate lover is never silent. 

'were is a very strong love interest and a modem study of the occult. 

Whit Om Mounts DU ~^y LADY KING-HALL 

Autiior of ” An Engagemeut." 

Readers who enjoyed Lady King-HaU’s previous novel will find added 
oharms in its successor, which tells of a supposed poor relation from Aus¬ 
tralia, in reality a millionaire seeking an hdr, snubbed by Lady Blountp 
who thinks him poor and unworthy of acknowledgment. Natural 
(harm charactmises the story of the man’s quest and its happy result. 


Mbmot and Fox-Trot 

By AGNES AND EGERTON CASTLE 

A thrilling, kslddosoopic oblleotion which reveals more than ever the 
versadli^ and mastery of the art of short-story writing posstssed by these 
famous authors. 


Low hi a Pit VSIaco 

By LADY MUIR MACKENZIE 

Author d ” Satds Comedy of Tears,” etc. 

A stoiy of j^eat human intUfost, with the characters of three pripdpal 
woBMtt drawn with oonviotfon. Ihe vic^itudes of Bdinda, tl^ ua- 
fuantsd mother d! the pit doctor’s son, are wonderfully real and well por- 


SI 



Ilotdiliisott'ft Kew Novdii. 7/6 N6l 
ftfliitt BtoMl By RAFAEL SABATIlt! 

Author of ** SoiramoHudio^** ** Tho innmidiog of tho lA&tm,** etc. 

f^tom tiio logs ond diufet jMemlali Blttr~vhioli Hr. Sftbotiiil doiDcn 
to liftvo diMi(mM(ed-HAo romoatto ttoiy of Gaptein Peter Blood Ium 
been meiiily xeooaetrooted. 

8tr Beniy Morgan, most eelebraied of all the boooaneer leaden, had 
an able ohronieler in the person of the Datohman SeqneraeUng, adio •ailed 
wBH Mm. What Eeqnemeling did for Morgan, Jenmiali Pitt faaa dona 
to explain Hood. 

Am career of Blood, a oidtored man driTon by the malignity of Pate 
to indalga an inbora appetite to adratore, ia an Odyaeay aet agm by the 
gnat hm whidi kept him honourable amid diehonmir. 


A WMIt NtaB By MRS. FRANCES EVERARD 

Author of ** A X>aiighter (tf ihe Sand.'* 

The true ring apy«h oharaetaiimd ** A Daughto of the Buid** from 
•tart to Sn^ ia not mining from Mra Franoea Ererard'a aeoond novels 
i^ehieaap(nraKfiilaaitap(edeoeaaor,aod,lnoideataBy,hBaalaoaNoitbeni 

“romanoe of the Baat" reoounta the adranturea of a yocum, 
baantifiil or^um, Madeleine, vhoahaana a legacy iHth her artlat 
Lorette. too aet off to find the and gLamoor of the Beat, after 
MaMeioe haa refuaed Weaton, a liiiiig young Pren man, whi»n aha 
reaBy lotos, but wili not admit the fact. Afto meeting Jim again, 
ItadNeine martiea a Krenohman but hardly ia tha weddlag rew^on 
bagnn before an Arab piadb»e |»roofi that this man*! moi^MT waa an Arab, 
and that, althon^ he is whit^ hie brother, who died, was blaoiL 
Miuitiee, the hneband, bonor*atruGfc, knows that ho can never let 
Madeleine live with him ai hie wife, nor make her the mother of half* 
oaetea, Manxioe ie killed in battle against Araba. 

Ample ezcitenimit end • eatisfactory anding are keynotes of thia 
,Mi0«y. 

\> wMpnaneaaw 

iM nrUl Ffib-nra By edgar waixace 

Author of ** !33m Seoret Hoose,’’** The Flirting Soouta,** eto. 

, TtoXarlofFbiidwell,awealthyyoai^;noideinai4UhdartalEepitoAbat 
to ita& toSootiiad and ba<drlii a gven time, with oi^ aHiiBiiig In Ma 
poeket. ftotting home on to return Journ^, he iaaoes by i^ty Stella 
Bacdi^itoiw :idm the m e el io ea e a wlAA her lather haa left yeUf and 
ttmmmmimitk. Mt fcU iMiiaii n« t atwt fUffinii i l apDoaniiifio ia mlBtalmii bv hnr to a 
tatolt luflfyahoofferatogive him wo^ln harstable, and ^ iporthtg 

'T^wainaitar ha to liiMdeitaftbe <i]lanaol an toataanDitoiOa 

4''htom'train and lidi **PM l^higIlfly-Ftva** for Hm'Darhy. . 



i^itcWaso«i*« N(nr N<>v«ls. 7/6 Net 

» t 

Wwfil Apert By M. P. WILLCOCK^ 

Antiior of ** Hie Stoepiag Partner,*' " The Keyrtone,** ete. 

Too oidely direigeBt ohamaters, od» a enpieme but lorable egdet, 
the otAer an idealiet who has nerer been able to live happily withoot 
•luwinK to the full the Joye and ecNcrowi of a troabled and waoUe time^ 
are held in balance. 

Hiddle*Agedt these two magnetio figures find the real challenge to their 
levexal ways of fife thrown down by the younger generatton, determined, 
aoliTe men from the war, whose fate ia in the hwds of oiroomstanoesb 
the influence of which was at work bdfore they were bom. 

The story is one of heredity, hiddrai, transformed, but never eliminated. 
There are tmgio moments, but the tone ia one of humour. Lydia Wyatt 
is a Mrs. Proudie without the ahrewishness, a woman who ananes other 
people*! ilvea with reauita that are eapedaHy dfsconoerting to Wself. 


Abe, that Sprhif —! By ELINOR MORDAUNT 

Anfih(Mr of ** Hie Little Souh*^ “ Laura Oreichton,'* etc. 

Hda is entiidy a novel of youth. The scene ia laid in Ireland before 
the war, the story opening whm Lord Shaen, the hero, a happy^o-lucky 
Btoedan^a idzteen, the herdne, Hmmetta Brnrhe, thirteen years aga 
It is late afternoon when Shaen arrives to say good-bye to Irarietta on 
Ue parents taking him to the West Indiee, in her passionate desire 
to prove her love for him Henrietta givee in to his entreaties to oamp in 
a oave upon the mountam-rida with him for ^at one night, pasaionatriy 
Innocent as a child. Qosrip and a hurried milage reeidt. 

Two yean of happiness p^,until Lord Shaen beoomee entangled with an 
aotieaa,^and Hemirtta, bndErai-hearted, drowns hecadf in a monntain laka. 

The'atory enda with young Shaen, realising his losa, weeping with Ua 
head la the lap of tha woman by whom he was iaiCatuat^ 

Mrtmliiltt 

By MARGARET BAILLIE-SAUNDERS 

Autiior of ** The Hayorese's Wooing,” etc. 

How a woman in love lets a strange man aoffer to save to own bappf 
nem, and then ofien henelf aacrifidi^ to redeem him, gives this nom 
iti if tie. 

By a sudden tide of very eorioia eireunistanoee a Wdah dn^per'e 
dangh^ in the Midlands, Myfanwy Bhoe, has the whole public reputation 
of a mninM priest placed in to ham^ He is publicly aeouaed, and by a 
word she ean save him. 

It Is tlniriy and topkaL end wifi be widdiy read, die more so became its 
rtib|ert hi dean witir oyoipathetically and without rancour from (me who 
writo ol Ohorrii mattm Irma the itode. Hiia is what is odled a swong 
ol human passion and spiritual strog^ but it is presented with 
irlvad^ aoioolm, and never fnr a moment loses its **go” and inteiest, 

n 
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HtaWlbMt By STACY AUMONIER 

Author oi ** Thd LoYe-o-Baokt** " One After Anotiier,** etc. 

IXJfl novel ccmoeme the life of an extremely iiitenMiting end mnotionel 
gifl eibenge parentage. One obserreB the influence upon her diaraeter 
and development by tiie forces of htredity uid environment. Her father 
was a OlmooeUor m the Excheqiu^ her mother an obsouie actiess. On 
her father's death she herself |dunjges into theatrical life, dl aidoh we 
have many vivid pictures. Her spiritaal development is dmwn with tihe 
inevitalds certainty of Greek drama. One foresees the outcome, but the 
internet in the “ Heartbeat ” is the interest which odours all human 
emotions and rdationships. Barbara Powersoourt is an intensely human 
modem swayed by innate weaknesses and oomplezities, but never* 
theless capable of a sublime seIf>«aoriflce. 


PartiMrs of Chmee By H. H. KNIBBS 

A tale of Arlsona, of men who lived a rough*and*tumble life out there 
on the highly*colour^ deserts, under the sh^ows of the painted mesas. 
It is a story rich with the tang of the country, and happy in the author's 
ohdce of characters. ** Little Jim" Hastings and his father, Big 
Jim," pals by force of droumstsnoe | " Panhandle " Sears, " Big Jim's " 
enemy I Bartley, an author and gentleman i "Cheyenne," tramp-rider 
and cowboy poet^ll are fascinating types of diverse human nature, and 
in the ddt hands <d Mr. Knibbs they take on ^ vitality and individuality 
of living men and women. 


TIm Mlliion-Doliar SuHeaM 

By ALICE MacGOWAN and PERRY NEWBERRY 

A keen, satisfying, well-written mystery story witii distinctly novel 
features of ritoation and development which will appeal to dl lovers of a 
(^>od detective fKta. 

Suppose a dever man had {danned fur six yeaxe a discovery-proof 
crime that was to lay open to Idm his heart's dedres, and whmx he had 
omnmitted it, found It unes^tedly but inevitaUy invdved the per- 
petiuticm of a secuod and more dangerous crime, detection in which wt^d 
mean min t' Woidd he dare the seocmd crime f And ooidd he, on short 
notioe, devise a plan for gietting it aooompliilhed, so diabdioaUy erndf^ as 
to defy dsteotimi and further oomplioate disoov^ of the first orime t 

RivMvIflC PMM ~ By ESSEX SMITH 

Authmr 6i " Shepherdless Sheep " 

A 4i^*alaxfy powerful story of love and intrigue, involvix^; an unusual 
pl^^' the pdndpal ehsraoters bdong to a family that for centuries hss 
lewntll m to ancestral lands. Intense human interest dmracterises 

a and sitter is all but wreobed iritoit they 
Ibsir friiiep^a ioAlelitv." 

■ u 
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TIm KIlIfnHinn By BURTON E. STEVEN^N 

Author of ** littie Comraide ** (64^ TAoumnd), 

A thrilling, modem iom«noe of » throne and the intrigue that eur- 
roundedit. A famous journalist, whose extraordinary adventures jday a 
leading pitft in tilie story, is dragged into the whirlpocd of intrigoe» pasdon, 
and devoidtm, with results as exciting to the reader as everyone oonoemed 
in this fl^t for a throne. _ 

The Oanbo By BARONESS VON HUTTEN 

Antiunr of ** Pam,** ** The Lordship of Love,** etc. 
mie pwrtioolar gaaebo which gives the name to this book it a 
windowed balcony overlooking the village street, in the country home cl 
Peg Doria, a w^>known novelist who befriends Jenny Hayes, a clever, 
but half-educated, middle-class Ihndon girl. 

Fleg Dofia has seen nothing of her husband for ten yeue and is not 
(fisjdeased by the attentioitt of Sir Bondniok Audley, a widower fift^ 
But Sir Dominick, in her absaaoe, is accepted by Jenny, and Daria 
is fiercely jealouSi 

It is from the gasebo that Jenny overhears a conversation from whidi 
she i^hers that her smtor and Mrs. Doria care for each other | and 
from the gaaebo, too, Mrs; Doria looks down on her dereliot hmbandi 
who vainly tries to create a scandal in the village; 


Mm Ednv’* Angris By WINIFRED GRAHAM 

Authored “Breakers on the Semd,*’ **The Daughter Terrible,*' 

“ Falling Waters,** etc. 

Winifred Qraham's new novel deals with the love of a man to two 
women, one a Society beauty, tiie other thepiquante daughter of a pros¬ 
perous grocer. The characto (d the hero, John Bklgar, is a curious 
mixture of Peuitsnioal idealism and fiery paanon. His unhappy childhood 
is a striking cemtrast to his subsequent career, when, in new a^ bewildering 
Society,hemeetsthebeautifuldaug^to of Lord Porthminster. Throngh the 
ramificatiions of a plot that seems morelike real lifetimn fiction, omwmidMrs 
whsthaor Jeto S!d^*8 story is not a human document Ughtly disgidsed. * 


Tiw Iflinrttaiiw Mui Trauvt 

By NEVILHENSHAW 

Author of “ Aline cl the Grand Woods,** etc. 

Jean Trouvd is dislnhmited ly bls^grandfather and turned adrift poor 
tmd fdendleBs in a strange land« But ihe bipod in tire boy*8 veins is an 
inheritMice with which the gnmdlather does not reckon—chamoto,ocuiagei 
aud a love of the sdU. 

Mr, Bsoibaw has wptten a novd widoh appeals to all vdm apprieiate 
bmty and value frntii; who prefer to associate with wo^y charactsKs 
worthily portrayed; who are moved fay the authoutio lefleotions of 
^ pathos of Ufa. 



Hutcidiwoh’B New Norels. 7/6 Net 
Hm OrMt Rndiytho By GEORGETTE HEYER 

Anthor ctf ** Black Mo&; A Romance of the Eighteenth Oentnry.** 

This book ia notable tar the deUghtful portrait which it oontainfl of 
Oharlee O. The ansorapnlonsneai the monarch ia patent, yet asm le 
made to feed hia amamng charm, hia wit, whimfdoaiit 7 ,andgo^liQmotir. 
like maater like man, the Harquia of Boxhythe ia mtideae whmn the 
1 ntere^ of Oharloa are concerned. Through ^e intrigaea of the nugn he 
movee^ a imuantio Bgore, elegant, aaperdlioua, dominating every dtnation. 
Attached to Roxhythe aa hia aecretary, and captivated by the spell of 
Mb engaging perao^ity, is young Christopher I^rt, who would be lojnd 
to Eliiig and Country both. But the two were not compatible under the 
Merry Monarch} hence tihe tiheme and sub^title of the book: '^Undea* 
which king, Beaonian 1 '* Christopher, aasaited by doubts, ia tom by his 
love for i^xhythe, whose devotion to Charles is absolute, unswerving, 
mid entisiMy without scruple. Withal, the great Boxhythe,” in spite ^ 
hia mthleaaneaa, oompels the fasdnation of tl« reader by the sheer force 
of hia magnetic personality 


Hn IM Vmtora By FREDERICK SLEATH 

Author of ** Sniper Jackson,” “ A Breaker of Ships,” eto. 

'* The Bed Vulture ” is a thrilling story of the criminal adventures 
of a young gentleman whose career as a burglar ia unknown to anyone. 
While makuig an entry through a cellar wall into a house where he beuevea 
' jewda are to be foun^ he ia amazed by the sight of what appears to be 
a gorgecMidy equipped Eaatcxn tmnple>-notaa]ly the headquarters cd a 
murd^us secret society. He recx^gnises the prindpd dai^og g^l as 
ode he had loved before he was dismissed the forvioe for embemlemmit. 
Bis breaking up die g^mg, his love for die sister of Clara, who' poisons 
herself, and the clearing of Ms character, aU provide sustained and thrilHng 
mtertainment. 

- Hw Fool of Dortbo By ROLF BENNETT 

and KATHERINE HARRINGTON 

SMpwreoked, Jimmy Noble, an actor, is adrift in a small bost widk 
Fttn^ a stokm, who, under a mask of grime, Is NoMds double. Ferris 
loves Aida CSavering, who is engaged to NoMe, her colleague in musical 
eomedy. NoMe is picked up lu^ Ferris, apparmtly dead, h 1^ in dm 
houi^ after Nobto him taken from Ms body a hdt ^ valuable pearls, in 
aooorduime with a solemn paot they have made. Saved in the end, 
Fsri^ bekeves he hin been ^odmlsed by Noble, who, with Aida^ isnow 
onfielmn^stsie. Nobler drugged by a dope fiend, is found by 
who ssnBOSS hto identity is on the point of matrying Ai^ 
elniaotori am thoroa|h|y WTti and the intMt is snmned to a 
;A#nM)ory eoaoluBion. Tim do^ man is aMndared. 


Hutchinson’s New Novels^ 7/6 Net 

llaMtfal'l Marrtac* By G. B. BURGIK 

Anthw oi **Tb» Shatters of Slenoe^** ** Uncle Jemmy,” etc 

TMt It Mr. Bargln*t ititf-tlxtb novel. 

Adflosis liillette, a yonng Oanadiaa poet, is married to the impetuous, 
passionate Seraphine Daoust, who is (hrinkii^ hersdl to deatii and, throi^;h 
her nnreastming jealousy, makes Ids life a hell. He “puts out” for 
Bngland, meets tiie beautiful Manetta, and the jealous Seraphine, hearing 
of this, pretends to be dead in order to entrap him into a bigamous marriage 
witili Mwetta, who is the illegitimate child of a wealthy old antiquarian. 
The story tc^ how Seraphine’s plan succeeds, of her claiming Adonais, 
and his parting with Manetta until . . . 

But we must not “ ^ve away.” Mr. Buigin’s plot. Suffice it to say 
that “Manetta's Marriage” is one of the most absortung and ezdtipg, 
patiiede and yi^ humorous, stories he has ever written, which will grasp 
the reader's attenrion from start to fimsh. The character of Manetta is 
a wcKoderful study a beautiful, loving and resourceful woman when 
otmfitmted with a ffisaster which threatens to shatter her hajipIneBs. 


Avwrags Cabins By ISABEL Q. CLARKE 

Author of ** Ijady Trent’s Daughter,” “ Tressider’s Sister,” etc. 

The absorldng love-stocy of a woman who; until she is thirty*five, is ^ 
bound hand and foot to her mother’s authority. The hero, Denis Lorimer, 
a GalhoUo, sis; years her junior, is an old friend of her luother, Fathmr John 
Ponsford, and was guilty of embezzlement before the story opens. The 
setting of the early chapters is in Italy, whore Denis has to i^ht a duel 
with the brother of a g^rl whom he deceives. Nothing could be more 
human than the story of Janet, her bondage and her deliveranoe, and 
the way in uHffioh the cousdenoe of the wayward Denis is revealed. 


HM HohM (rt Diseord By MARY £. and 

THOMAS W. HANSHEW 

An intriguing murder mystery story. QThe House of Disocml is a 
Soottiilt oastie. An agitated girl, dai^^ter of the old laird. Sir Andrew 
Duggan, comes to imi^care the imme||iate help of Scotland Yard. ^ She 
dedaies bar horrid Italian step<modier is slowly but determinedly poison* 
isg her hnsband, die girl’s father. Also that the ItaUan wife m^ns to 
get Eose Dui^pan, dder son and fadr, disinherited, and get her own son 
^ in his plaoe. Detective CSeek takes up tim case somewM 
'see^^T. Be goes north, and finds that something is very wrong. His 
ultimate mscutvi^ is surprising and not at all what Miss Duggan beUeved. 
Sbr AnMv is murdered in a strange way. 

0T 
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OMtft UWI By KATHLYN RHODES 

Author of ** A Dosert Cain/* ** The Will of Allah,'* eto. 

The scene la laid in where %eila Ba^nnond, teavelling with her 

imole, meets Omar Bey, a yonng Egyptian, who falls in loTe with her, 
ignorant a secret connected with his Hrth whidi makes their marriage 
nndeSitable. Helen Montague, a young widow, is attracted by Sheila's 
oouirin EA^yoin, who suocumbe to her beauty, but leaves her when he 
lesnia that she has caused the death of his bestfriend. Helen has led a 
somewhat nnsorupulous 11^ but her love for Kenyon is genuine, and 
finally leads her, whwi visiting Omar's marvellous desert hcene, to an act 
of heroism which averts a terrible tragedy. The end of the book fulfUs 
the |no[heoy of an Arab soothsayer, **Fiv6 shall ride over the desert 
towards the south but three only return.*' 


Tlw CMdNS Thti Qraw Up 

By ANTHONY M. LUDOVICI 

Author of *' What W(»nan Wishes,** etc. 

English fathers ue singularly stubborn in the opposition th^ show to 
the marriage of thriir dan^ters. Basilia Oliver is the object of her father’s 
^*^OBt impasrioned worship; all the oircnmstancea of her fife consj:^ to 
concentrate the fire of her father’s love and ambiricm wholly upon her. 
When the time comes for Ufa to beckon her to a more exciting destiny than 
that of unpaid companion to a middle-aged parent a struggle munies in 
triiicfii her first lover is dext^ously put out of tlm way by her father. An 
intimate friend of ihe family acquires an inkling of the true state of afhurs 
and eomee to the reecne, and Basilia discovers in her second lover tim boy 
frmn whom her father had jealoimly parted her as a child. 


Tp Um Adwntiiraas By £. NESBIT 

Author of ** !nie Bed House,” ” The Lark,** “ A Holiday Honeymoon,** etc. 

B.NesUtif admittedly mistress^ the difUoidt art of the shott Stmy. 
last booh of tins ordw was a mlleotion of horror-stories, worthy of 
in the oom^ oategory asthoeeol Ambroee ZMeroe or Eclget Ailau 
^oe. ”To the Adventurous” B. Nesbit i^ri^ a new note. ” Ad- 
veO^mee/* she triRe us, **are to tiie adventnrons 1 ** and the adveutures 
iiOdtuwnlbritf from ^ the varied fields of life and love, niebookiri]] 
iNVt limlEO you a£cd^ to go to be<|, but you ire likely to tit op till the stuMl 
bourn bimause you cannot li^ it down. Each story Is pmlect in its kind. 



# 

Hutchinson^s New Novels. 7/6 Net 
mg el WoiMler By £. Charles vivian 

Author of ** Pandon Fmit,'* “ The -Womaa Tempted Me,** etc. 

This is ui adveiitare stoiy of three men who» after having faoed many 
dangers and surmounted umost insurmountable obstacles, reach the 
forgotten dty, Kir-Asa, hidden in some Padfio land, and the way to it 
guaoM by savages who use poisoned arrows, and by snakes of the jungile 
and fierce, strong, stealthy things of the wild. 

They strike a wondn^y made road, descend a wmtderful chasm, 
and Watkins, the leader, fin^ inscriptions made cm a rook by one of his 
Mieest(»s who reached Kir-Asa. 

At the wonder dty they meet Ag, a descendant of Watkins* relative | 
and Faulkner, one of the trio, and Ag’s daughter. Eve, fall in love. A 
rival seeking vengeance, a mad king with mad sons, and a battle in which 
Faulkner*s bride and Brent are killed, are features of this gripping romance 


A Oiiat Amtrieiui Naval. 

VanSMiiark't Folly By HERBERT QUICK 

Autihor cl ** Ydlowstcme Nights,** etc. 

A good plot and a charming Iove*Btcny provide intense human interest 
in this wonderful description of the foundation and growth of an Ammiean 
tcywnship before the CSvil War. Yandemark Township, Mcmteroy County, 
St^ of Iowa, U.SA.., was estabUshed by J. T. Yandemark, who, in 
stolid, faithful way, tells tiie readm: of Yirginia, the one and only girl of 
his heart, and Bowena, an unfortunate whom he shelters and befriends, 
reganfiess, as ever, cl public opinion. Yandemark’s romance and its 
happy enhng with Yirginia as Ids wife and mother of his children is a 
lov 6 >stc »7 that will please many women readers. He tells of his hard 
boyhood I of his life as a oanal*boat driver; of his hunt for bis poor mother | 
of how Im was cheated cl his full patrimony by his sooundreUy step¬ 
father f of his getting land in Iowa i and of his trek thitherr 

mmi pu nmitm ^ 

Pupptla of Fait By SELWYN JEPSON 

Author of ** The Qualified Advenkirer.'* 

The thrilling adventures of Paul Harper, a young man of artistio 
temperiunent, mmse father, a business ma^te, shaiea with Joyce, his 
secretary whom Paul adores, the belief that his son has not enough ** posh ** 
in him to suooeed, althox^ the latent power is there. They are dis;* 
illuricated, however, when Paul’s enemy tnea to deprive him of the fruits 
of an inventicm. Paul oomes out oh top after many exciting espnieoc^ 
and it ttanB|draB afterwards that his father had a hand in tiie game in 
jiMtdsr to tsot Ids son's worth. 
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Hutcfainson’s New Novds. 7/6 NM 


^ By MARY JULIAN 

Aathor of “ Where Jeiminee Blocw.** 

Mflldn^ ft strong ftppeftl to women renders, this is & ohftraoter study d 
ft girl Imbued from ohildhood with the prindple thftt the one aim in life 
is to snooeed end ftttain material prosperity. Ann, a plain i^rl^ has a 
peonliftr attraotion and personality, which she exploits. As a poor 
widonw she returns to her mother's home, only to find that her drmnn* 
stances are incompatible with a mother's scheme of life. She nearly wreohs 
her eooslo't happiness by her efforts to make a new lover her uave—so 
regar^ess is she of the wdfare of others. In spite of all, however, tiiere 
is a better nde to her, and it does not come as altoj^rther asnrprise that, 
having gdned her object, she suddenly has a great revulsion against 
hersell, from whidh springs happiness. 


Mar’s Fsopla By CURTIS yorke 

Aathor of “ The Unknown Boadj'* etc. 

Ourtis Yorke's new novel tdOls how a young man (Peter Wistxay) 
brings his wife to live in the same house as his mothw and sisters, who 
, Sire dependent on him. The arrangement leads to various complications, 
as Peter's family resent bis being married at all, and his wife, Pamela, 
reseats thdr attitude towards her. Things go from bad to worse, and 
tramo happenings are narrowly averted. But gradnally Lady Wistray 
and her diraghters ore won over by Pamela's duum, a^ all ends wdL 
/ Tbongh the jdot is oomparativdy rimple, the interest is absorbing, sad 
the ohai^terisation and dial(^e ore of a high order. 

TIm WHeh Man 

By MARGARET BELLE HOUSTON 


A novel the Virginia Mountains, which radiates chiom and dis< 
tinorion, sa the mystery of the '* Witc^ Mhn "—and his love idjU—is 
unraveBed •'among the carious mountun folk. These individualistio 



Mitt tnuMK: AdvMitmtt 

By MARGERY H. LAWRENCE 

'iSfis Is a thrillhig narrative Of duel of wits between a ^ite^ve 
Md.ft yohng and beaut^ul adymjturess who moves In the. bighwt dtdm 
Pm fpcfety. The stoiy of ho# Miss Bnmdt fdSs in love, but nevertheless, 
oamont »st tplngl)^ h>vm at an uncemsdora toot to ild her hi idbbery, 
and ^ihe proiV ^ ^ ^ ^ ^hel with thb deteeriire* h 

' .'iV ■ 
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Hutcbinsoa’s New Novels. 7/6 Net 
Thrtr awMI PM|ll0 By Mrs. C. A. NICHOLSON 

Autiior of “ Martan, Son of John.** 

A Jewish family and their rdatlon to Gentiles is the central interest. 
The eluucaeters, notably Conrad and his sister, aunt, and grandmother 
Be Oostro, are quite alive. The story is written with knowledge, sym- 
pa^y, and insist. It possesses therefore an attractive and moving 
quality quite uncommon in books or stories dealing with modem Jewish 
life. 

Nick Nonpareil By MARIAN BOWER 

Part author of ** The Chinese Puzzle ” and *' The Green Cord.’* 

The scene of this book is laid in one of the beautiful lakeside towns of 
Northern Italy. Thither His Excellency Sir Ching Wang, a Chinese 
kUnister, has come to attend a diplomatic conference. 

Arising out of this mission, there foUows not only a tale of such love 
and re'mnge as is possible only to hot Italian temperaments, in which His 
Excellency intervenes with typcal Celestial detachment, but the re« 
appearance of Nick Nonpareil, the man who has flouted life, defied responsi* 
biUty, cast off certain mystic bonds, only to find, as he is driven to 
exdaiming himself, that when the wheel is minded to go round, a hair 
from mi angd’s he^ will do as well as a hempen rope to bind the victim 
on it. 


Hutchinson $ Popular Botany 

A. E. KNIGHT and EDWARD STEP, F.L.S. 

In Two Large Handsome Folumes, with about 
1,000 beautiful Illustratioiis 
and many Coloured PlateO 
each 15s. net. 


The iiflheme of the w<wk is to brii^ the whole marvdlous life*8tory of 
the vegetable Idngdmn before the iSader, It tells in popular language 
the secmts of ffower, leaf, stem and fruit, the relationahip of the jdant 
with bind, beiMt, aod inse^ and the i^U more wonderful relaUonshijp xA, 
pltua^ wt& ,|^t. The wc^ is printed on art paper, and its beautiljul 
iBustrattoyw eolouted plates are ite distinguishixig feature. For those 
who have iniseed tAw eserher parts, back numbers are still avsslable 
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N«w Books for Yoo^ Peofde 


BY PRINCESS NUSRAT (ELIZAmH MARQ 

Oharmns^ houmd t» uniform toift attraoHoe wmppert, mek 
Each volume has 4 beautiful Colour Plates by CHRISTIAN 
ilf. ADE and mmerotts other drawings by well-known 

children's artists, ^ 

PrinoeBS Nasimt is already well known to millions of ehUd 
readers of her stories in the priooipal ma^udnes, and her 
bodks are assured of the children's hearty welcome. 

Tlswlhy Tinklas: The AdventurM of a UtSe Blade 

KHtsn with a Heart of QoM 

A deUghtfoi kitten story for any and erery child. All children should 
lore Timt^hy and follow his adventures, which are here so beautifully told. 

'toih anS Thn 

Tosh is a delightful youngster with a ^nius for making mistakes. In 
lie effort to please people he and his dog Him create many distnriMuices, 
Tosh's adventures and astounding blunders are a joy to readers, little 
and lug, for Tosh is the genuine grubby liriile boy whose quaint sayings 
and dimulfnl doings delight not only children but all triio love ohil^ood. 


SoMrad tho Cock 

“Conrad tiie Cook'* describes the advwatures and experiences of 
the Inimitable CQnrad--a baby cook whose delightful bonhomie and 
'"good'oatured but astounding capacity for mischief has already gained 
lam thousands of nursery admirers. There is no soitimeatal nmisense 
about OoBwad | nor is he any respecter of parsons, as he hops through 
nursMylaod to make the children laugh. 


Dertoimdlhivld All Mont By PRINCESS NUSRAT 
BeawHfuUy illustrated, with 4 Colour Plates, end papers and 
otm drawings by CHARLES ROBINSON. 

l^, ianiBome doth giU binding. It. net, 

* A story MB of adventure. Poris and David are the motherless ohildrni 
of a newspaper correspondent, a Major Deane, wounded at the ffoouae. 
Ihe Major is suddenly sent ss a special correapondent to Asia Minor. 

Then mr adventures begin. Such adventures I They try to earn 
Saonsy. They mixed up ^th i^ogHitealer i they go hopp^ i tbsf 
|o$&aPiiiich4ad>dudy maai Uiey pliant a tent on <du^(diffs near Dovew: 
ths Mt ol oBff drops mto the sea with them. Tto drift to the Chsniiei 
In a host, gst tsinii aboard a steamer, land in France, get aimy in a 
Billing ve^ M stewaways, sad a lad eslled Qinger helps them sod diares 
Mr advmitttres pn a tre^o island, where My have a narrow escape 
They sis lysooed add meet their Mter, and all la well, 



New Booln for Voong People 

Mava: The Adventarw el a LitHa Bee 

By WALDEMAR BONSEL 
Translated by CHAKLOTTE REMFRY-KIDD 

WUk Colour Frontispiece and numerous illustrations by 
L. B, BRIGHTWELL, F.Z.S. 

** Iliie Adyentures of May& the Bee has become a European otaBsic, 
and no leasi than 48d editions have already been sold. It has been trans¬ 
lated into nearly every foreign language, and English readers, young and 
old, will be entertain^ by ^s fasdnating story. 

KQt since t^e days of the brothms Grimm and Hans Andersen has 
there been a book of siznilar charm. Waldemar Bonsel tells, in simple 
but beautiful language which every child can understand, the story of 
a bee’s life,its meetings and adventures with grasshoppers and ]adybirds,eljEB 
and butterflies, spiders and hornets. The description of animals is a revela- ‘ 
tion of the delicate mirades and unsuspected beauties of Nature. Wise ideas 
and a refreshing humour permeate the book, which will delight not only 
ohildimi (for whom it ii an ideal gift-book) but all true frienck of Nature, 

The aoWlsh Bowl By PHYLLIS AUSTIN 

Beautifully illustrated, with 4 Colour Plates, end papers and 
other drawings by CHARLES ROBINSON. 

Tells how Peggy and Timothy have a goldfish bowl and a ouckoo- 
dock I they love both. Their papa and mamma are away, and two dreadful 
aunts are in charge. They have akin like oil-doth and astrakhan e^brows 
and bony figures, and they are as horrid as they look. Old l^otles, 
the factotum, used to tdl them stories | he hdps them to their Goldfish 
Bowl adventure. They go through the doorway of a shell to the bottom 
of the Wonderful Sea. Among ^ers, they meet the Queer Clooks and 
Davey Jcmes and his Locker, and the GoldUSsh King and Queen, and all 
sorts of fish. Two crabs are like the aunts. 

After a ddightful visit to the lovely land of wishes ai|d dreams 
they arise to ^e surface, and then the twins wake up to find" that their 
goldfidi bowl adventures are a dream, but the aunts have vanished. ^ 
Their mother sad father are there, and a new baby sent by tife fairie i " 

IM in a Qanhn By BERYL SEFTON SPENCER 

Charmingly bound in cloth, with attractive wrapper, 2s. 6d. 
net. With coloured and black and white illustraiiom by 

CHARLES ROBINSON. 

This ohsinning book, in whidi the pretty idea that the insects, birdb and 
plants found in tbe giudmi teU to cme imother their little adventures in 
reslhis €ft &ihGy and the material world, will prove a ddUght to children 
the mme because the insects, bir^ and plants chosen will be so 
fakdliar to The beautiful drawings by Mr. Robinson will also be a 

attraotioii, « 



^ Recent Successful Books 

Fifth large edition already tailed for 

Tlw Ponv of Powor ANONYMOUS 

In mt loTffe handsome vadume, cloth gUti Iti* net. 

This very importanl and» having re^rd to its sensational leyelations, 
most surprifflng book throws a searohUj^t upon the militacy and diido>« 
matie reiwons of Britain and fiance b^ore and during the wm*, and also 
deals with the present international situation. It oontains many first¬ 
hand pprtnuts and intimate appreciations and oritioisms of characters 
wen known in the public life of Europe: Mr. Uoyd George, Field-Marshal 
Siir Henry Wilson, Lord Haig, Marshal JoiGhe, Lord Beaverbrook, Millerand, 
Louoheur, Painlev4, Gambon, Lord Northoliffe, Colonel Eepington, and 
the Bolshevist Krassin. The anonymous au^or clearly speaks with 
, fuithority as one in close contact with the world he desoribes, and his 
!^tevelati<ms, apart from their historic vadue, are of great personal interest. 
There will undoubtedly be much speculaticm as to his identity. 

SkslelMS of Uw Russian Revolution 

BY GENERAL DENIKIN 

In one large volume, cU4h gilt, tfit. net. 

. General Denikin was not>only in higdi command in the field against 
Gennanyt Imt was also military leader of the anti-Bolsheviks, aitd this 
aocOant <k his experiences in these capacities can scarcely fail to be in¬ 
teresting smd important from the standpoint of history. General Denikin 
giye| #Vivid account of his arreet»and imprisonment by the Bolsheviks, 
..deeetilieB the tragic vacillations of the Czar on the fatal days before the 
revolutioi^,. and ^e appalling difficulties of Russian officers during the 
demooratisation. The book is an important one and of great historical 
value. 


^ OS' Third large edition at once called for 

TlibtMfl Yaara at tin Russian Court 

* BY PIERRE GILLIARD 

I, t 

, in ome' large handsome vahtme, ekdh giU. WlXh 69 Hht^raiioim on art 

paper. Ml. net 

Bsas^|me reminiscences oi the Tutor to tite late Chiarevitoh, including 
an aathc^tative account (d tiie Tragedy of the Implied Family. 

The book ^ves an interesting ^d intimate peture of the jaHivate life 
(d the JmperQl Family, and describea events oi which the author is in 
many oases the only surviving witness. The story ccanbines a tr^o 
IjinSanA intmost witii dire(d evidence oh mattes of rare hlstoriosl intomt. 

Tbo Miaii says: ** * 1%itteen Years at the Rundan <^urt * la 

lumterest imd of the first htstcolcaiImportsam. It Is tm 

_ imiSitS'aecKHiat of the Scvapelina, meiia ope w ho 

family Ute lujneatiMSt and in candmi^ and is thesoUtarr swvivov 
ImpHBoned inth them at Tebotek.'* 
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Recent Successful Fiction * 

4ih large edition 

The audte By REBECCA WEST 

Author of ** The Beturn of the Soldier.*’ 

Miss West is one of our clever modem nov^sts who aim at reality in 
art. With her vivid, dramatic style and her pasedon for truth she writes 
of life frmn an unusual angle, and her work has a curiously distinctive 
quality of i1» own which makes an instant appeal to all who appreciate 
sincerity in human rdationahips. Her latest novel is a brilliant piece of,, 
work—emotimud, yet taking an original line which breaks down many of 
the old tradiritms, and ringing with the voice of the new generation. 

** A brlUlant story and a brilliant study of otaaraoter.*'— TirMa. 

** A book of singular obazm and ivmarkable power, . . certain ofa waOil 
welocanefrom all lovers of Rood flotion.”— Sunday Timaa* 

"Powerful and arrestlnR.”—PaB AfoB OazeUe. 

“ Of Immense signifloanoe.”— The OvaXUrnaman, 

** The Edinburgh scenes compose as fine a idooe of Scottish fiction as has been 
seen for many a year .”—Morning Post. 

" There is no donbt at all that we have In Rebecca West a great noveUsfe'* 
—Tk* Star, ^ 


80th tkotisand' 

The Lovs-Slory at Alietle Bruaton 

By GILBERT FRANKAU 

Author of “Peter Jackson, Cigar Merchant** (74th Thouaafnd)^ “The 

Seeds of Enchantment,** etc. 


One of the most versatile writers of to-day, Mr, Gilbert Frankau follcms 
his snooesses “ Peter Jackson ** and “ The Seeds of Enchantment ** with 
a powerful story in an mitirely new vein. 

in *,* The Love-Story, of Aliette Brunton ** he presents a penetratiiig aai| 
sympathetic study of a woman who dared adl for love*s sides. It is more 
than ui interest-oompdling story: it is a courageous and tUuninating 
book, which should ixuduenoe men and women who give serious thought to 
the modem problems of marriage aq^ divorce. 


“ Mr. Frsaltau hss put his best work Into the story, and ^ a^cdi P*a^ ej»a 
hardly be given to its ulumlnatljlur an^ysis of charaoter. and to the asm he has 
taken that his theala idiXH not umuly maturb the intrinsic tnteiert of bL stoi^. 
Bis cbacactem are not puppets, but five peojde fighting out a problem of actual 
Timee, 

^ •'* The Love-Story of ABette Bnmton* is uoU ooi«trttoted,iAhe 

$<3t the most part, well observed i the gitua^i^ *1®^ ^ display 

of the ihalab&ts hut are intrlnaioally intoesring “-HSpenofor. 
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Huyiiii|oii’s Famous 3/6 Net NoTek 


'■V’.vJiS, ' 


8 vo, printed m 0ood paper, doth homd, ^nth most attractive 
picture mapper in colours 


Pater ilaeiaon. Cigar Merthaiit 

By GILBERT TOANKAU 

, Now in its 74th Thousand. First time in cheap edition. 


By MARIE CORELLI 


YeiHR Diaiia 
Yha QoMen AnHe 


By KATHLYN RHODES 


' Author of “The Desert Dreamers/* “The City of Palms/* etc, 

A thrifling story by tbi| hN|MHu writer, udiose marvellous interpretation 
SSast 1^ m^e her om^ the most widely read of all living authors. 






Altan By H. RIDER HAGGARD 

Author of ** King Solomon*s Mines,” “ Sie,*' etc. 




It By STEPHEN McKENNA 

tte of ” Smua Married/* “ tHie Secret Victory/* etc. 


TM Omihy Ham » 

^ , By C. N. and A. M. WILLIAMSON 

of “ The laghtning Conductor,** etc.' 

Tie IS EmhairtiiMiit 

' i ' i^y GILBERT FRANKAU 

Author of l^achscm, CSgar Merchant,** now in its 74tii Thousand. 

' A 1 ^ tor Mto 




. f ^ MABEL BAKNES-GRUNDY 
of Uii Krt^” “Aid MbMnd HMh," «iii. 
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^ Sdpp0r*$i^briM are 

« Sapper's books wiU Urn for ymsraMom.''^ 

^ Baixtta Waxuit. 


%^EV:BRYONE-- 

.1 ' • ' • < * 

’ ’ ' 

i« lii^ldlibgvto read further adventures 
,i, fik dbat f^arkable character ^ 

"fua-DOG 

ORUMHOND ” 


Tpitf new series appear 
eiSlu^yely each month in 

Jill III jii li I •III I Ti. V i, 1® ,< 
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^(^nlar ^gaalne, containing Stories by the leading 
Authors, indnmng— 
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J. i. Rttskrest 
•tasy AwRanltr 
tlatiiM MsKmaa 
ftffar me mimlit 
M«i, 



itorm diat 



A. huge lUustnited mimtlaly BtagaiBba beanUfolly < 

wrfMe paper. For^Jbvf t#8 it pieeants etoiles fiKken from urn 
aotnel enejci^atcM e< Uin. Tiw writers of stories that ^mrs t|M Jimer 
•eorets ^ heut rhsitt iwoessarUt remain anidinymoPmr^ 

th drnA i atg^ gffl^ii^^ and pi»BerTi^.«sa.#j»p^j^ 

leademj who are therefore inm^ to 
an^ tear know to be tm^wUoh.' 
teaBenebie rates. SES iToOPY 01 
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